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PREFACE 


The Aims of Education at Dickinson 


The educational philosophy of 
Dickinson College is written in the two 
hundred years of its rich and vital 
history. Students and teachers have 
come to this College over the years for 
a variety of reasons and have left to 
pursue a wide diversity of ends. 

These can be summarized in three 
ideals: learning, liberty, virtue. Taken 
together they define the aims of the 
College to be a quest after knowledge 
for its own sake, but also as leading to 
involvement in practical affairs for the 
sake of social good and individual 
dignity. 

This cluster of educational purposes 
was recognized by the "Representa¬ 
tives of the Freemen of the Common¬ 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met" when they granted 
Dickinson College its charter in 1783. 
"The happiness and prosperity of 
every Community," they said, "depends 
much on the right education of the 
Youth who must succeed the Aged in 
the important offices of Society. The 
most exalted Nations have acquired 
their preeminence by the virtuous 
principles and liberal knowledge 
instilled into the minds of the rising 
generation." Therefore they proclaimed 
the creation of a college dedicated to 
"the instruction of Youth in the learned 
languages" and in the "useful arts, 
Sciences, and Literature." 

Benjamin Rush expressed these 
same aims with 18th century ele¬ 
gance when, appealing to Charles 
Nisbet to come from Scotland as 
Dickinson's first president, he extolled 
the peculiar virtues of education in 
the frontier west of Susquehanna. 
"Human nature," said Rush, "here 
(unsubdued by the tyranny of European 
habits and customs) yields to reason, 
justice, and common sense. Come sir, 


and spread the influence of science 
and religion among us. America seems 
destined by heaven to exhibit to the 
world the perfection which the mind 
of man is capable of receiving from 
the combined operations of liberty, 
learning, and the gospel upon it." 

Learning for its own sake 

Liberal knowledge, learning for its 
own sake and learning for the cultural 
enrichment it provides, is the oldest 
and most fundamental aim of Dickinson 
education. The first curriculum gener¬ 
ously encompassed the fields of 
available scholarship: Rhetoric, 

Literature, Composition, Latin and 
Greek, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Economics, Political Economy, and 
Moral Philosophy. Learning in this 
classical sense has been the bedrock 
supporting and eventually outlasting 
the various other purposes through 
which the College in ever changing 
ways has sought to be relevant to the 
times in which it found itself. 

President John Durbin, in the 1830s, 
epitomized the aspirations of this 
ideal when he insisted that "the grand 
design of education is to excite, rather 
than to pretend to satisfy, an ardent 
thirst for information; and to enlarge 
the capacity of the mind, rather than to 
store it with knowledge, however 
useful." 

The useful arts of liberty 

In addition to learning is liberty. 
Dickinson College was chartered to 
secure the "happiness and prosperity" 
of the nation by educating the rising 
generation in the arts and knowledge 
which would enable them to succeed 
their elders in the "important offices 
of Society." 



In accord with this goal, graduates 
of the College have distinguished 
themselves in state and national public 
office, in law, medicine, and the 
ministry. The College was embroiled 
in abolitionist controversies in the 
pre-Civil War decades, and in the 
1880s it opened its doors for the 
first time to women and to blacks. A 
Department of Peace and Public 
Service existed for a time in the early 
part of the 20th century. More recently 
off-campus and intern programs, as 
well as a system of all-College gover¬ 
nance, have offered students an 
opportunity to enrich their learning 
through involvement in its civic and 
pragmatic applications. 

A statement from the 1960s encour¬ 
ages Dickinsonians to see their world 
as one in which they are able, "by 
virtue of the power gained through 
knowledge, to influence both their 
environment and the course of history," 
and thereby to use "their power in 
the service of the human community." 
In this way learning bears the social 
fruit of liberty. 

Virtuous principles 

Without "virtuous principles," 
however, knowledge and power are 
incomplete. The original charter, 
although insisting upon the autonomy 
of the College from all ecclesiastical 
control, acknowledged that the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of Community 
can be accomplished only "under the 
direction and government of divine 
providence." Benjamin Rush's 1785 
Plan of Education began by insisting 
that "the fear of the Lord is the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom, and should be the 
end & Object of all education." 

During the 1830s, the Presbyterian 
propriety gave way to Methodist 
piety: the common sense realism of 
Charles Nisbet's required course in 
Moral Philosophy was supplanted by 
President Durbin's early morning 
chapels. In the years that followed, 
professors like John McClintock and 


students such as Moncure Conway 
brought their high sense of ethical 
idealism to bear upon the confusions 
of the times, and are remembered with 
awe for the courage with which they 
lived their convictions. 

Today, the College's religious and 
moral purposes have been enlarged 
to embrace the whole world of human 
values and commitments. The College 
seeks an atmosphere in which a 
diversity of beliefs can be encountered, 
their claims upon a person critically 
assessed, and the significance of each 
fully appreciated. The College aspires 
to provide a context in which each 
person might deepen an understanding 
of the values which are rooted in one's 
past and find their relevance to the 
social and personal issues of the day. 

Pluralism of purposes 

Dickinson College's pluralism of 
purposes is thus embodied in its past. 
Its educational philosophy has been 
to be a college of the liberal arts 
emphasizing classical learning and the 
disinterested pursuit of truth, a pre¬ 
professional college training a rising 
generation for public service and 
involvement in social change, a 
developmental college fostering 
individual maturation and the dis¬ 
covery of moral values. 

The College has grown through two 
centuries as a result of the tensions and 
confusions bred by these many-sided 
and often contradictory aims. Most 
profoundly, therefore, its purpose lies 
in sustaining an educational environ¬ 
ment in which these varied ends can 
thrive, each vying for the loyalties of 
students and faculty, each learning 
from the others, together furnishing 
the means by which "reason, justice, 
and common sense" might prevail and 
the nation's youth prepare themselves 
for the responsibilities and opportuni¬ 
ties of adulthood. 

GEORGE ALLAN 
Dean of the College 



I've learned to think. 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE 



Dickinson College, coed, liberal arts, has a tradition of 
excellence in education. The current student body 
of 1610, about evenly divided between men and women, 
will join a long line of alumni stretching back to 1773. 

Students are attracted to Dickinson by this heritage, by 
the College's setting among old trees, and, most 
importantly, by the faculty and the course of study. A low 
faculty-student ratio permits many small classes and 
seminars. There are, of course, some large classes, but 
about 48 percent of Dickinson's classes have fewer than 
17 students. 

The regular course of study, 34 courses, leads to the 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degrees. Students 
also develop their own programs through independent 
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study, honors work, or even a self-developed major, one 
which a student plans around a particular topic or idea. 
Special programs, such as the Nisbet Scholars, and 
off-campus programs all combine for a rich experience in 
the liberal arts. With this experience Dickinson graduates 
go into careers in the professions and business and to 
graduate schools. 

Dickinson students are bright and friendly. They like fun, 
and they study hard. Most of them come from schools in 
the mid-Atlantic and northeastern states, although 
increasing numbers of applications are coming from the 
South and Mid-West. There are students on campus from 
around the world. About 30 percent receive grant assistance 
from the College. 

Student liberal arts interests on campus range through 
the College's three divisions — humanities, social sciences, 
natural sciences and mathematics. Dickinsonians are just as 
likely to play complicated word games or hold a discussion 
about what a professor said in class as to talk about dates or 
the latest sports event. Students are voting members 
in the College's governance system through membership on 
all-College committees and through the Student Senate. 


It's a nice place but 
it's a lot of work. 
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. . . there's more 
flexibility. 


To further indicate their range of interests: students 
operate a newspaper and a radio station, swim in the 
aquacade group, take part in intercollegiate and intramural 
sports, dance with the Israeli Folk Dance Troupe, and 
belong to the Belles Lettres or Union Philosophical societies 
both of which date from the 1780s. Approximately, 50 
percent of the men join social fraternities; about 35 
percent of the women join sororities. 

The Spring Festival, an annual outburst of fun and 
creativity, coincides with the greening of the campus. Then 
and in the fall students lounge under the old elms to study, 
attend class, throw frisbies, or pet a dog. During the winter 
they conduct the Public Affairs Symposium. In 1979 the 
topic was "U S. Foreign Policy —'The Times They Are 
A-Changin'." Student effort and planning brought to the 
campus in Carlisle nationally known people to talk for a 
few days about the global effects of American foreign 
policy. 

A residential college has much to offer, both inside the 
classroom and outside it, which can contribute to the 
intellectual, cultural, physical, and social development of 
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Faculty members are 
concerned about the 
students as individuals. 


each student. A few years ago, Dickinson College 
combined the functions of the traditional dean of students 
office into a unique Educational Services Division that 
strives to integrate student life in support of the academic 
program. 

The educational service concept brings together a staff 
responsible for housing, financial aid, counseling, health 
care, religious programs, cultural and special programs, 
and athletics. While members of the staff are specialists in 
their areas, all work individually with students and 
with groups to support and supplement the efforts of the 
faculty. The division of educational service is engaged in a 
wide range of activities that unite academic and social 
experiences, making the most of the opportunities for 
personal growth that exist at Dickinson. 
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I guess I am living 
proof that an English 
major can find 
happiness and 
success at the Harvard 
Business School. 
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The distinctive Dickinson College seal 
was devised and recommended by 
John Dickinson and Dr. Benjamin Rush 
at a board of trustees meeting in 
April, 1784. Rush conceived the symbolic 
design: a liberty cap above a telescope, 
which is in turn above an open book; and 
Dickinson provided the motto: 

Pietate et doctrina tuta libertas. One 
translation is “Liberty is made safe by 
piety and learning." A Rush letter to 
Dickinson in June, 1785 refers to 
the College as the "bulwark of liberty, 
religion and learning." 


Annual Catalogue Issue 


Volume LXIX, No. 4 
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THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

Dickinson College offers the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and the degree of Bachelor of Science. The Bachelor of Arts 
is available to all students; the Bachelor of Science can 
be earned only by students who major in biology, chemistry, 
physics, geology, and mathematics. Students who 
elect the Self-developed Major Program will receive the 
degree appropriate to their fields of study. 

The selection of a program will depend upon the 
student's interests and vocational plans. Programs in 
engineering, premedical study, physics, and chemistry, for 
example, are the usual preparation for professional work in 
these fields. Students planning careers in law, business, or 
government service find majors in the humanities or social 
sciences of great value. 

The purpose of a liberal education, however, is not 
primarily to provide vocational instruction, even though it 
may provide the best foundation for one's future vocation. 
Its purpose is to help students fulfill their responsibilities 
as sensitive persons and grow into cultivated and versatile 
individuals. Liberal education is concerned with 
cultural heritage, the world of thought, and the develop¬ 
ment of the full dimension of human potentiality. 

It is necessary for most students to concern themselves 
with the problem of making a living. But this concern 
should not lead to early or narrow specialization. Under¬ 
graduates still have need of broadening the scope of 
human experience. Particular skills may afford access to 
routine employment, but positions of greater responsibility 
will be occupied by those who are equipped to think their 
way through new problems and to conceive of their 
functions in a larger context of time and space. Liberal 
education and vocational training are likely to be the joint 
products of a common process, and the courses offered 
here should be selected with this larger perspective in mind. 

Normally, students during the first half of their college 
program satisfy some, if not all, of the distribution require- 


ACADEMIC 

PROGRAM 
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merits, choose their major field, and prepare for advanced 
work in these fields by taking the necessary prerequisites. 

A normal program consists of three to five courses each 
semester which students plan in consultation with their 
faculty advisers. Special advisers are available for prepro¬ 
fessional programs such as law, health professions, journal¬ 
ism, theology, education and engineering. 

In addition to the normal course offerings Dickinson 
offers a rich program of independent study and research. A 
large part of a student's education can be spent in specially 
designed programs of self-initiated study. Students can 
also take some of their course work at another member 
college of the Central Pennsylvania Consortium: Franklin 
and Marshall, Gettysburg, or Wilson. 

Finally, the College encourages study abroad both through 
its own summer and year-round programs and through 
cooperative efforts with other selected programs such as 
that of the Institute of European Studies. 
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Graduation Requirements 


A student must pass 34 courses with 
a cumulative average of 2.00 and meet 
the applicable General, Distribution, 
and Concentration requirements. 
Responsibility rests with the student 
for the election of such courses as will 
satisfy the requirements of the College 
for graduation . A student must suc¬ 
cessfully complete a minimum of 17 
courses on campus, the last 12 of 
which must be taken while the student 
is matriculated with an approved 
major field of concentration. In 
addition, at least six of the last eight 
or the last four courses immediately 
preceding graduation must be taken 
on campus. To be considered "on 
campus," a student must be registered 
for a numbered course at Dickinson 
and must be physically on the Dickin¬ 
son campus for this course work.* 


language department. 

Students beginning a language at 
Dickinson must satisfactorily com¬ 
plete the 102 or 104 level course 
before receiving credit for the 101 
course. 

A student who is qualified by place¬ 
ment for enrollment at any given 
level, but who is unable to work 
effectively at that level, may (at any 
time within the first 30 calendar days 
of the semester) with the concurrence 
of the instructor and adviser drop 
back one level without penalty. 

Students who have fulfilled the 
language requirement may then 
receive credit for a single semester of 
the elementary level of another 
language only by registering for that 
course as an independent study with 
the instructor. 


GRADUATION 

REQUIREMENTS 


Languages 


A candidate for a degree is required 
to complete work in a foreign language, 
intermediate level. A degree candidate 
whose native tongue is not English 
may be relieved of this requirement 
by the dean of the College who shall 
notify the student of the fact in writing 
and send a copy of the notification 
to the registrar and to the student's 
adviser. 

Any student entering a course in a 
foreign language which the student 
has studied for two or more years in 
a secondary school must take the 
appropriate College Entrance Exami¬ 
nation Board Achievement Test. The 
student will be placed in the appropriate 
college course on the basis of the 
score achieved on this examination. 
The student may be excused from the 
language requirement on the basis of 
a sufficiently high placement score, 
with the permission of the appropriate 


Physical Education 

Satisfactory completion of three 
semesters (six units) of physical educa¬ 
tion is required. Transfer students 
with junior standing with no physical 
education credit need to take only two 
semesters (four units) of physical 
education. This requirement may also 
be met by one year of active military 
service. Six months of active military 
service may be counted in satisfac¬ 
tion of two of the three semesters of 
physical education. 

Every student who has not completed 
the physical education requirement 
must register for physical education 
unless excused in writing by the dean 
of the College. Students are expected 
to have completed the physical 
education requirement by the end of 
the first semester of their senior year. 
Refer to physical education section 
of the course descriptions. 


*For off-campus study during the Senior year, see Academic Regulations: Off-Campus 
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Distribution 

The fundamental presupposition of 
the distribution requirements is that 
every liberally educated person should 
engage in some systematic inquiry 
within each of the three major divisions 
of learning — humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences — and 
some comparative study of another 
culture. (Elementary and intermediate 
foreign language courses and such 
other courses as may be designated by 
the department concerned cannot be 
used or counted toward fulfillment of 
distribution requirements.) 

Beginning with the class of 1983, 
students may not use any course to 
meet simultaneously more than one 
distribution requirement. 

DIVISION I — Humanities — 

one course from each of the following 
three groups: 

I.One course in philosophy or 
religion; or Environmental Studies 
111 . 

2. One literature course in classical 
studies, English, French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish. 

3. One course from the following: 
history of art, history or theory of 
music, Dramatic Arts 102 or 103, 
or Fine Arts 201 (film). 

DIVISION II — Social Sciences 
— three courses. Any three courses 
(unless otherwise noted) from the 
areas or departments of American 
studies, economics, history (or classical 
history), political science, psychology 
and education, sociology-anthropol¬ 
ogy, with the condition that no more 
than one course in the same discipline 
may be counted toward fulfilling the 
requirement. 

DIVISION III — Natural Sci¬ 
ences and Mathematics — three 
courses. Two of the three courses 
must be a two-semester laboratory 

* Or the Self-Developed Major (See page 117). 


sequence in one of the following 
departments: biology, chemistry, 

environmental science, geology, or 
physics-astronomy. The third course 
must be chosen from a different de¬ 
partment in Division III other than the 
two-course laboratory sequence and 
may be either another laboratory 
course, a non-laboratory course, or a 
course in mathematics (excluding 
Math 100), contemporary science or 
history of science. Note: Computer 
science courses do not fulfill this 
requirement. 

COMPARATIVE CIVILI¬ 
ZATIONS — one course in 

the comparative study of civilizations 
to be selected from the list found in 
each semester's Preregistration Book¬ 
let. 


Concentration 

The fields of concentration consist 
of a required major in one or more 
discipline(s) (eg. biology, French, 
American Studies, etc.)* and an 
optional minor. The required major 
consists of nine or ten courses of 
academic work in the discipline(s). 
In addition to these courses the 
department may, with the concurrence 
of the Committee on Academic Pro¬ 
gram, prescribe additional courses in 
related fields. The optional minor 
usually consists of five or six courses 
of academic work in the discipline 
(as specified by the department). If a 
student completes a minor in one or 
more fields of concentration, this fact 
will be noted on the permanent 
record. 

The major field of concentration 
will normally be chosen during the 
student's sophomore year, but appli¬ 
cation to a department for acceptance 
as a major may be made any time in 
the first two years. Acceptance of a 
student as a major is determined by 
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the department concerned on the 
basis of stated criteria. The depart¬ 
ment then assigns the accepted 
student to an adviser, using the 
student's stated preference as one of 
the bases for assignment. A student 
who is not accepted for a major field 
of concentration during the semester 
in which the twenty-second course will 
be completed will be required to 
withdraw from the College. 

If a student intends to major in more 
than one department approval must 
be secured from each department. The 


program shall then be developed in 
consultation with both departments 
and must be approved by both, and the 
student will therefore be advised 
jointly by a member from each depart¬ 
ment. The same course may be 
counted for more than one major 
except for courses under the Self- 
Developed Major Program. 

Students who wish at any time to 
change a major must be accepted by 
the new department in accordance 
with normal procedures for declaring 
a major. 


GRADUATION 

REQUIREMENTS 
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The Curriculum 

Bold Face type indicates that a Major is offered in this field. 


AMERICAN STUDIES 
ANTHROPOLOGY (see SOCIOLOGY 
and ANTHROPOLOGY) 
ASTRONOMY (see PHYSICS and 
ASTRONOMY) 

BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
CLASSICAL STUDIES 
COMPARATIVE CIVILIZATIONS 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
DRAMATIC ARTS (see also THEATRE 
and DRAMATIC LITERATURE) 
ECONOMICS 

EDUCATION (see PSYCHOLOGY and 
EDUCATION) 

ENGLISH 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

FINE ARTS 

FRENCH 

GEOLOGY 

GERMAN and RUSSIAN 
GREEK (see CLASSICAL STUDIES) 
HEBREW (see CLASSICAL STUDIES) 
HISTORY 
HUMANITIES 
INDEPENDENT STUDY and 
RESEARCH (see SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS OF STUDY) 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS (see 
SPECIAL OPTIONS OF STUDY) 
ITALIAN (see SPANISH and ITALIAN) 
ITALIAN STUDIES 
JUDAIC STUDIES 
LATIN (see CLASSICAL STUDIES) 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
LIBRARY RESOURCES 
MATHEMATICS 
MILITARY SCIENCE 
MUSIC 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICS and ASTRONOMY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
RELIGION 

RUSSIAN (see GERMAN and 
RUSSIAN) 

RUSSIAN AND SOVIET AREA 
STUDIES 

SCIENCE 

SOCIOLOGY (see SOCIOLOGY and 
ANTHROPOLOGY) 

SPANISH and ITALIAN 

STUDIES IN THEATRE and 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


COURSES OF STUDY 


When two course numbers, followed by 
a single description, are separated by a 
comma either course may be taken without 
the other, although the two are normally 
taken together as a one-year course. 

When two course numbers, followed by 
a single description, are separated by a 
comma, and preceded by an asterisk, the 
first course may be taken without the 
second, although the two are normally 
taken together as a one-year course. The 
first course, however, is a prerequisite 
for the second. 


When two course numbers, followed by 
a single description, are separated by a 
hyphen, the work of the two semesters 
constitutes an integral, indivisible one-year 
course. Students who pass the first semes¬ 
ter receive a grade of "S." When the second 
semester is successfully completed, the 
grade is recorded and credit is given for 
both courses. Those students who fail the 
first semester receive "F" and may not take 
the second semester course. 
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American Studies 

Associate Professor Malmsheimer, Director 

American studies, an interdepartmental program offered 
in cooperation with 11 participating departments, is 
dedicated to the discovery, exploration and analysis of 
significant interrelationships and contrasts between 
American and other civilizations; the American past and 
present; and the diverse components that make up American 
culture. The program seeks to provide an innovative and 
intellectually coherent approach to the study of American 
culture which will allow students to gain a broad com¬ 
prehension of the American experience, to think system¬ 
atically about the nature of cultural analysis, and to analyze 
a topic of their choice from different disciplinary perspec¬ 
tives in course work and a research project. 

The American Studies Program encourages majors to 
take advantage of the rich cultural resources of the region 
and to participate in the many off-campus programs 
sponsored by Dickinson, other colleges in the Central 
Pennsylvania Consortium and by the American Studies 
Program. Each year the American Studies Program brings 
distinguished authorities on American culture to Dickinson 
for lectures and classroom visits and sponsors field trips 
to historical sites, museums, cultural events and 
regional meetings of the American Studies Association. 
Programs of special relevance to American studies majors 
include the Harrisburg Urban Semester, the Washington 
Semester, Internship Programs Off-Campus, and approved 
“In Absentia" programs, such as a junior semester of 
course work in American studies at another institution 
either in the U.S. or abroad. 


AMERICAN 

STUDIES 
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212. Introduction To American Studies 

The culture concept and techniques 
of cultural analysis applied to selective 
aspects of the American experience. 
Through readings, lectures, discussions 
and field work, students explore the 
significance of a variety of social 
documents including novels, buildings, 
films, oral testimony, historical and 
sociological studies, social criticism, 
and the artifacts of material culture. 

490. Research and Methods In Ameri¬ 
can Studies An integrative seminar 
focusing on the achievements and 
problems of interdisciplinary study. 
Students examine the current literature 
of American studies, discuss relevant 
philosophic questions and, in research 
projects, apply techniques of interdis¬ 
ciplinary study to a problem related to 
thematic concentration. Prerequisite: 
American Studies major or permission 
of the instructor. 

491. Seminar In American Studies: 
Selected Topics Topics chosen 
annually on the basis of student 
interest and scholarly concerns in 
the field. Such topics, explored through 
reading, discussion, field work, and 
research, include: Technology and 
America; Autobiography and American 
Culture; The Twenties; Social Criticism 
in America; Literature as History; 


Male and Female in America; Meta¬ 
phors of American Experience; Film 
and Society; Myths, Fictions and 
American Life; America Through 
Foreign Eyes; The American Artist 
and Society; Studies in Material 
Culture; The Transcendental Aesthetic. 
Students should refer to the class 
schedule for the topic being offered 
in any given semester. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 

MAJOR: ten courses including 
Requirement I. 

Core courses in American Studies 
212,490, 491. 

Requirement II. 

One survey course in both Ameri¬ 
can literature and American history 
and one course from sociology- 
anthropology which emphasizes 
theories of culture and comparative 
cultural analysis or conceptions of 
social structure and sociological 
theory. 

a. One semester course in American 
history chosen from the following: 
281.20th Century American 
History; 347. American Colonial 
History; 349. American Intellec¬ 
tual and Social History; 350. 
American Intellectual and Social 
History. 
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b. One semester course in American 
Literature chosen from the fol¬ 
lowing: 323. Topics in American 
Literature; 382. American Ro¬ 
manticism; 384. American Poetry; 
386. American Novel; 388. Amer¬ 
ican Drama; 409. Seminar in 
American Literature. 

c. One semester course in soci¬ 
ology/anthropology chosen from 
the following: 302. Social Strati¬ 
fication; 303. Personality and 
Social Change; 397. Comparative 
Cultures; 380. Sociological Theory. 

Requirement III. 

Thematic concentration. At least 
four courses, with no more than two 
of these four to be taken in one 
department, chosen in close con¬ 
sultation with the director to illu¬ 
minate a topic of the student's 
choice. Although each topic will 
dictate a different selection of 
courses, not all of which must have 
American emphasis, the American 
Studies Program has approved the 
following list of American content 
courses offered by other depart¬ 
ments and programs. These courses 
represent a partial listing of the 
many courses of special interest to 
American Studies majors offered at 
Dickinson. 

Economics. 114. A Contemporary 
Economic Issue; 222. Environmental 
Economics; 250. Industrial Organi¬ 
zation and Public Policy; 344. Public 
Finance; 347. Money and Banking; 
371. Topic in Economic History. 
English. 323. Topics in American 
Literature; 382. American Romanti¬ 
cism; 384. American Poetry; 386. 
American Novel; 388. American 
Drama; 409. Seminar in American 
Literature. 

Environmental Science. 131, 132. 
Environmental Studies. Ill, 222. 

Fine Arts. 304. American Art; 314. 
Twentieth Century Art. 


History. 282. Diplomatic; 289. Afro- 
American History; 311. Studies in 
American History; 387. American 
Constitutional History; 388. Civil 
War; 390. Seminar in American His¬ 
tory. 

Music. 103. Twentieth Century; 108. 
American Jazz. 

Philosophy. 215. American Philos¬ 
ophy; 224. Theories of History. 

Political Science. 230. The City; 341. 
American Political Thought; 356. 
Public Opinion; 357. Political 
Parties; 358. Legislative Process; 
359. American Presidency; 363. 
Black Experience; 390. Selected 
Topics in Political Science. 

Religion. 211. Aspects of American 
Religious Culture. 

Sociology/Anthropology. 224. Race; 
324. Urban Problems; 360. Deviant 
Behavior and Social Control. 

The American studies list will be 
updated each year to include new 
course offerings. "Selected Topics" 
courses open to majors in other 
fields will be credited towards the 
American studies major when they 
are judged pertinent to Requirement 
III in each student's program. 

MINOR: American Studies 212, 491 
and Requirement III. 

NOTE: All courses credited towards 
the major must be taken for a letter 
grade unless they are not offered 
on this basis. 

Anthropology 

See Sociology-Anthropology 

Astronomy 

See Physics and Astronomy 
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Biology 

Professors Biebel, Jeffries, B. McDonald, and D. McDonald 
Associate Professor Lane, Chairman 
Assistant Professors Brennan and Strang 

The department of biology seeks to provide the liberal 
arts student with a broad view of the principles and 
functions of animal and plant life. General Biology, or its 
equivalent, is required of all students intending to major 
or minor in biology. For non-majors, General Biology 
satisfies the two-semester laboratory sequence required in 
Division III (see Distribution Requirements). 

Most of the advanced courses in the department have 
only General Biology as a prerequisite. The freedom of 
choice is deliberate, to encourage purposeful 
planning by the individual student. Students are advised 
to broaden their biological training by including a variety of 
courses in their schedules. The elective courses are 
designed to introduce major biological concepts and 
experimental methods. An effort is made, as far as possible, 
to closely integrate material presented through lectures 
with an intensive laboratory experience. The courses 
provide a suitable background for students who 
contemplate immediate employment after commencement, 
as well as for those who plan to attend graduate school 
or a professional school. Through seminars, and 
independent study or research (see Special Programs of 
Study), opportunities are provided for students to develop 
their research skills. Certain specialized courses not 
offered at Dickinson can be taken at one of the colleges 
of the Central Pennsylvania Consortium. 

The Dickinson biology department is housed in a spacious, 
well-equipped building, Dana Hall, which was completed 
in 1966. In addition to the on-campus facilities many 
courses and student research projects make use of the 3,300 
acre Florence Jones Reineman Wildlife Sanctuary and its 
field station laboratory (see "Wildlife Sanctuary"). 
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Recent graduates of Dickinson with 
a background in biology have pursued 
a variety of activities. Many have con¬ 
tinued their studies in professional 
schools, including medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, law; others have 
gone to graduate schools for such 
diverse fields of study as microbiology, 
environmental science, marine biology. 
Some who have gone directly to work 
after commencement are employed 
in research laboratories, sales and 
management for pharmaceutical and 
other firms, editing of publications, as 
well as a variety of positions in non- 
biological areas. Still others have 
entered the teaching profession, at 
various levels. (Persons who wish to be 
certified by the Pennsylvania Depart¬ 
ment of .Education, or to prepare for 
graduate study, should see the NOTE 
at the end of this section.) 


105 Biological Aspects of Contempo¬ 
rary problems. An introduction to the 
biological basis of contemporary 
problem areas. Topics covered in the 
past have included: human reproduc¬ 
tion and population; pollution, drugs, 
medicine, and food additives; food 
supply and pesticides. Central to the 
discussion will be limitations involved 
in these problems and the human 
place within the biosphere. This 
course will not count toward a major 
or minor in biology. Students will not 
receive graduation credit for Biology 
105 subsequent to receiving credit for 
Biology 111 or 112. Three hours class¬ 
room each week. 

Ill, 112. General Biology The struc¬ 
ture and function of living systems. 
Lectures, discussions and laboratory 
observations and experiments, designed 
to provide the informed citizen with 
an understanding of the fundamental 
principles and methods used in biology. 
Three hours classroom and three hours 
laboratory each week. 


213. Cytology An introduction to the 
structure and function of cells, through 
lectures, readings, and laboratory 
work. The laboratory will include 
various types of micro-technique, such 
as sectioning and staining of tissues, 
radioautography, and photomicro¬ 
graphy. The class meets six hours each 
week. Prerequisite: 111, 112. 

214. Ecology Interactions between 
organisms and their environments. The 
fundamental principles of ecosystem, 
community and population ecology, 
as well as interactions between 
individual organisms and their envi¬ 
ronments, are reviewed from historical 
and present-day viewpoints. Several 
theories are tested in field and labora¬ 
tory studies. The class meets six hours 
each week. Prerequisite: 111, 112. 

215. Animal Behavior The biological 
study of animal behavior. The evolu¬ 
tionary, physiological, and ecological 
aspects of the behavior of both verte¬ 
brates and invertebrates are examined. 
Through written reports and discus¬ 
sions, students apply biological con¬ 
cepts and methods to their obser¬ 
vations of animal behavior in field and 
laboratory. Prerequisite: 111, 112. 

217. Genetics Principles of heredity and 
their impact on population dynamics, 
evolution, and human society. Labo¬ 
ratory projects are designed to acquaint 
students with modern techniques of 
conducting genetic experiments with 
living organisms. The class meets six 
hours each week. Prerequisite: 111, 112. 

218. Embryology The study of animal 
development. Approximately two-thirds 
of the classroom material deals with 
descriptive embryology and the 
remainder is devoted to mechanisms 
of development and their underlying 
biochemical bases. Laboratory work is 
evenly divided between observation 
of selected examples of vertebrate 
development and experimental investi¬ 
gations of developmental processes. 
The class meets six hours each week. 
Open to freshmen with permission of 
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the instructor. Prerequisite: one semester 
of General Biology. 

221. Invertebrate Zoology An integrated 
lecture and laboratory study of the 
anatomy, taxonomy, evolution, ecology, 
physiology, and embryology of inver¬ 
tebrates. Representatives of the major 
invertebrate phyla are examined in 
the field and in the laboratory. The 
class meets six hours each week. 
Prerequisite: 111,112. 

222. Field Study of Plants A systematic 
survey of the plant kingdom through 
the collection and study of living plants. 
Frequent field trips are conducted as 
weather permits. An herbarium of 
named plants is prepared. Emphasis 
will be placed on the diverse features 
of plants which permit effective study 
of fundamental biological problems. 
The class meets six hours each week. 
Prereq u is ite: 111,112. 

223. Non-Vascular Plants: Structure and 
Function An integrated laboratory and 
classroom study of morphology and 
physiology of lower plants. Emphasis 
will be placed on reproduction, growth, 
and developmental physiology of 
selected types in culture. The class 
meets six hours each week. Prerequisite: 
111 , 112 . 

225. Vascular Plants: Structure and 
Function A lecture and laboratory 
study of the anatomy and physiology 
of higher plants. Structure-function 
relationships in the cells, tissues, and 
organs of vascular plants, growth and 
development, photosynthesis, and 
selected additional topics will be 
studied. The class meets six hours 
each week. Prerequisite: 111, 112. 

226. Microbiology The taxonomy, 
physiology, and heredity of bacteria, 
and viruses. Laboratory projects are 
designed to provide technical com¬ 
petence in handling micro-organisms. 
The class meets six hours each week. 
Open to freshmen with permission of 
the instructor. Prerequisite: one semester 
of General Biology. 


232 Molecular Biology A lecture and 
laboratory study covering the metab¬ 
olism of the major classes of mole¬ 
cules found in living systems. Includes 
metabolic pathways, enzyme structure 
and function, DNA, RNA, and protein 
synthesis, metabolic disorders, and 
other selected topics. The laboratory 
is designed to acquaint the student 
with the biochemical methods used 
to study the properties and behavior 
of biological molecules and their 
functions in cellular metabolism. The 
class meets six hours each week. Pre¬ 
requisite: 111, 112, Chemistry 251, 252 
or permission of the instructor. 

233. Physiology A study of physiolo¬ 
gical mechanisms in the animal king¬ 
dom, stressing the structural and 
functional bases of biological activities. 
Emphasis is on vertebrate organs and 
organ systems. Two hours classroom 
and four hours laboratory each week. 
Prerequisite: 111,112. 

234. Vertebrate Zoology An integrated 
lecture and laboratory study of the 
anatomy, embryology, physiology and 
evolution of vertebrates. Representa¬ 
tives such as the lancelet, lamprey, 
shark, perch, mud puppy, pigeon, 
chicken and rat are studied from the 
perspective of functional anatomy. 
The class meets six hours each week. 
Open to freshmen with permission of 
the instructor. Prerequisite: one 
semester of General Biology. 

301. Special Topics An in-depth study 
of specialized subject areas of biology. 
A recent topic was: Field Study of 
Animals. Topic, course structure, 
credit, and instructor will be announced 
by pre-registration. Prerequisites: at 
least two upper level biology courses, 
and permission of the instructor. Offered 
occasionally. 

312. Seminar Reading, conference, 
writing, and oral presentation of 
reports. Some recent subjects were: 
Mammalian Reproduction, Viruses, 
Plant Pathology, and Community 
Ecology. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor. One-half course. 
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MAJOR: seven courses, including one 
of the following upper-level 
courses in botany: Biology 222, 223 
or 225, and one of the following 
upper-level courses in zoology: 
Biology 215, 218, 221, 233, or 234. 
In addition, Chemistry 131,132, 251, 
252; Math 131, 132; Physics 111, 
112 or 131, 132 are required. The 
seven biology courses required for 
the major may not include more 
than two courses in independent 
study or research. Of the seven 
biology courses required for the 
major, at least three must be upper 
division laboratory courses (exclu¬ 
sive of independent study-research) 
taken in residence at Dickinson. 

MINOR:six courses, including one of 
the following upper-level courses 


in botany: Biology 222, 223 or 225, 
and one of the following upper-level 
courses in zoology: Biology 215, 
218, 221, 233, or 234. In addition. 
Chemistry 131, 132 are required. 

NOTE: A student intending to receive 
certification from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education at the 
time of graduation must include 
within his or her program a course 
in botany, a course in genetics and 
a course in ecology. Students who 
contemplate graduate work in 
biology are encouraged to gain 
familiarity with one or more foreign 
languages (especially French, 
German, Russian), and to consult 
with their faculty advisers about 
taking additional courses in other 
sciences. 
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Chemistry 

Professors Benson and Roper 

Associate Professors Leyon, Chairman, Schearer, and Sheeley 

The chemistry department provides students with 
knowledge and understanding of the composition, 
structures, properties, and transformations of natural and 
man-made substances through lectures, seminars, and 
laboratory work. 

The courses in general chemistry (Chem. 103,104, 111, 

112) are offered for students who wish to acquire or 
strengthen a background in chemistry but do not plan 
a career in science. The Principles of Chemistry 
course provides an in-depth introduction to chemistry for 
students planning to take further chemistry courses or to 
take a major in a science. Students considering a 
major in chemistry should schedule Principles of Chemistry 
their first year in order to allow time for a wider choice 
of electives in upperclass years. 

The department gives course credit to students who 
obtain high scores in advanced placement examinations. 

The advanced courses offered by the department 
are designed to meet the needs of students who are preparing 
for graduate work in chemistry or related areas, for 
medical or dental school or related health professions, for 
high school teaching of chemistry, and for a wide variety 
of chemistry-related positions in industry and government. 

In recent years a majority of majors have chosen to 
attend medical school or a graduate school in chemistry. 
Acceptances at graduate schools in chemistry have been 
virtually 100 percent in the past several years. For those 
majors who chose medical school, the rate of acceptances 
has been over 85 percent. 

The department has 11 well-equipped teaching, re¬ 
search, and instrument laboratories, a chemistry library, a 
seminar room, stockrooms, classrooms, and faculty offices 
on the first and second floors of Althouse Science Flail. 
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Dickinson has a long tradition of 
obtaining up-to-date science equip¬ 
ment going back to the early 1800s. 
Professor Thomas Cooper, an out¬ 
standing teacher and professor of 
chemistry from 1811 to 1815 and a 
good friend of Joseph Priestley, bought 
Priestley's burning glass and other 
apparatus for the College after 
Priestley's death. The apparatus has 
long since been put on display in 
Spahr library, but the department 
continues the tradition of excellent 
teaching with excellent equipment. 
Some major equipment used in both 
teaching and research includes an 
atomic absorption spectrophotometer, 
three infrared spectrophotometers, a 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectro¬ 
photometer, three gas chromatographs, 
two ultra-violet spectrometers, and a 
variety of other equipment including 
a computer terminal. 

Four laboratories are reserved for 
chemistry students doing independent 
research projects under faculty 
supervision. 

The chemistry department program 
and facilities are fully accredited by 
the American Chemical Society. 


*103, 104. General Chemistry Similar 
to *111, 112 below except that no 
laboratory work is required. For 
students planning to major outside the 
sciences. Three hours a week classroom. 
This course will not satisfy the one-year 
laboratory science distribution require¬ 
ment Either course will, however, 
count as the third required course in 
Division III. If students elect to take 
131, 132 in addition to 103, 104, gradu¬ 
ation credit will be dropped for 103, 
104 due to similarity in course content. 

*111, 112. General Chemistry First 

Semester: Some fundamental con¬ 


cepts of atomic structure, bonding, 
and states of matter. Nuclear chemistry, 
biological effects of radiation, nuclear 
power. Basic chemistry of air and 
water pollution. Effects of man's 
technology. Second Semester: Basic 
principles of organic chemistry and 
biochemistry. Applications in every¬ 
day life are emphasized. Three hours 
classroom and two hours laboratory 
a week. This course sequence will 
not count toward major or minor 
requirements in Biology or Chemistry. 
Students who decide to pursue chem¬ 
istry courses beyond the 100 level, 
after completion of 111 or 112, may 
with the approval of the department 
be allowed to enroll in 132. Students 
will not normally receive graduation 
credit for both 111 and 131, or both 112 
and 251. 

*131, 132. Principles of Chemistry 
Atomic and molecular structure, 
chemical bonding, physical and chem¬ 
ical equilibria, the kinetics of chemical 
reactions, the periodic table, and 
the elements. The laboratory work 
consists of elementary quantitative 
and qualitative analysis. Three hours 
classroom and three hours laboratory 
a week. 

*251, 252. Organic Chemistry The 

chemistry of carbon compounds. The 
various functional groups and their 
transformations are studied system¬ 
atically. Reaction mechanisms, the 
formulation of synthetic schemes, and 
applications are emphasized. Laboratory 
work involves the preparation and 
analysis of organic compounds. Three 
hours classroom and four hours 
laboratory a week. Prerequisite: 132. 

*331, 332. Physical Chemistry The 

fundamentals of chemical thermody¬ 
namics, kinetics, and quantum me¬ 
chanics introduced as a unifying basis 
for the discussion of chemical and 
phase equilibria, electrochemistry, 
reaction mechanism, spectroscopy, and 
atomic and molecular structure. Three 
hours classroom a week. Prerequisite: 
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131, 132, Physics 111,112 or 131, 132 
and Mathematics 131, 132. 

*33 7, 338. Experimental Physical Chem¬ 
istry Quantitative experiments in calori¬ 
metry, chemical and phase equilibria, 
surface phenomena, chemical kinetics, 
electrochemistry, spectroscopy and 
molecular structure. Scientific report 
writing and the analysis of data are 
stressed. Four hours laboratory a week. 
Prerequisite: 331, 332 or concurrent 
registration therein. One-half course 
each semester. 

353. Advanced Organic Laboratory 
Methods Modern techniques and 
equipment for isolation, purification, 
identification, and synthesis of organic 
compounds. Emphasis on instrumental 
methods of structure elucidation, 
problem solving, and current chemical 
literature. Three hours classroom and 
four hours laboratory a week. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 252. 

362. Analytical Chemistry Gravimetric, 
volumetric, optical, electrical, and 
separation techniques used in modern 
chemical analysis. Underlying theory 
and understanding of the analytical 
problem-solving process are empha¬ 
sized. Laboratory work includes atomic 
absorption and ultraviolet spectroscopy, 
coulometry, chromatography, ion- 
selective electrodes, and use of the 
computer. Three hours classroom and 
four hours laboratory a week. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 332 or concurrent registration 
therein. 

431 Inorganic Chemistry Atomic and 
molecular structure, modern principles 
of chemical bonding, chemical trends 
and the periodic table, coordination 
chemistry, reaction mechanisms of 
ligand substitution, transition metal 
chemistry, and chemistry of selected 
transition and representative elements. 
Three hours classroom a week. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 332. 

472 Biochemistry Introduction to the 
chemistry of living systems, with 


emphasis on their molecular structures, 
chemical properties, metabolic path¬ 
ways, and energetics. The chemical 
bases for biological phenomena are 
extensively examined. Three class hours 
per week. Prerequisite: Chemistry 252. 

490 Advanced Topics in Chemistry 

Topics may be drawn from areas such 
as heterocycles, natural products, 
medicinal chemistry, food and nutrition, 
industrial chemistry, organic synthesis, 
inorganic synthesis, nuclear magnetic 
resonance, measurement including 
computer applications, spectroscopy, 
statistical thermodynamics and catal¬ 
ysis. Three hours classroom per week. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 

MAJOR: ten courses, including 131, 
132, 251, 252, 331, 332, 337, 338, and 
at least two courses from 353, 362, 
431,472, 490. The remaining course 
is an elective from the five listed, 
independent study or independent 
research. In addition, Physics 111, 
112 or 131, 132 and Math 131, 132 
are required. (Geology 303, Geo¬ 
chemistry can be applied to the 
major). 

MINOR, six courses, including 131,132. 

NOTE: Any student desiring certifica¬ 
tion by the American Chemical 
Society should satisfactorily com¬ 
plete: 131, 132, 251, 252, 331, 332, 
337, 338, 353, 362 and 431; one 
course of independent study or 
independent research with labora¬ 
tory; and one course from 472, 490, 
advanced physics, or advanced 
mathematics. Courses in advanced 
mathematics, computer science, 
and German or Russian are strongly 
recommended. Apply through the 
department chairman. 
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Classical Studies 

Professors Lockhart and Sider 

Associate Professors Fitts, Chairman, and Rosenbaum 

The department of classical studies tries to do some of 
the things accomplished by "reading Greats" at an English 
university college. Its goal is to acquaint any student 
with those Greek and Latin authors who stand in 
undiminished status against the rivals of two thousand 
years. Without neglecting social and economic forces or 
forgetting the fascination of the classical tradition, 
the department concentrates on a few great authors, whose 
texts have been the inspiration of every worthwhile 
European mind. 

There will continue to be a need for teachers of Latin 
not only in high school but in colleges and universities as 
well. Many students have chosen to major in classical 
languages as preparation for professional training, 
law school, theological seminary and even medical school. 

Dickinson College is affiliated with the Intercollegiate 
Center for Classical Studies in Rome. Through its facilities 
Latin majors may spend a semester of either the junior 
or senior year studying classical life within sight of the 
monuments themselves. This program, administered 
through Stanford University, is open only to students 
with a B average. Scholarships are available, and full credit 
is given by the College for work taken at the center. 

Majors are thus afforded a chance to study with some of 
the country's finest professors of ancient literature, history 
and archaeology. 

The department joins with University of Leeds each 
summer in a dig in Northern England. 

The Department offers, for the senior year, tutorial 
instruction that integrates the literature, history and culture 
of either Greece or Rome. 

Hebrew texts are studied through the department of 
classical studies in recognition of their double role as 
significant sources of ancient life, as well as their 
continuing role in the modern humanist tradition. 
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Classical 

History 

251, 252. Hellenic History First se¬ 
mester: a study of Minoan and Myce- 
nean civilization, the Homeric problem 
and rise of the polis, the Persian Wars, 
and the development of Athenian 
democracy to 478 B.C. Second semester: 
Greek history from 478 to 323 B.C. 
Alternates with 253, 254. To be given 
in 1980-1981. 


253, 254. Roman History First semester: 
a study of the Roman state from 
prehistoric times to the end of the 
Republic. Second semester: Roman 
history from the establishment of the 
Principate to the death of Justinian, 
565 A.D. To be given in 1979-1980. 

Greek 

101-102. First-Year Greek Drill on the 
fundamentals of Greek grammar and 
the study of vocabulary. Selected 
prose, such as Plato's Euthyphro and 
Crito, are read in the second semester. 
Please refer to Graduation Require¬ 
ments (Languages). 

211, 212. Second-Year Greek First se¬ 
mester: an introduction to Homer's 
Iliad. Second semester: the reading of 
selected Greek tragedies. Prerequisite: 
101-102 or the equivalent 

233. Herodotus A study of Herodotus 
as historian. Prerequisite: 211 or 212 
with a grade of at least C. To be given 
in 1979-1980. 

234. Homer A study of the Odyssey, 
with comparative readings in Hesiodic 
epic. Prerequisite: 211 or 212 with at 
least C. To be given in 1979-1980. 

391, 392. Seminar: Greek Drama A 

study of the Greek theater, with special 
emphasis on tragedy and comedy as 
literary types. Given in alternate years. 
To be given in 1980-1981. Prerequisite: 
233 or 234 or permission of the instructor. 

393, 394. Research Seminar A reading, 
research, and conference course on 
selected areas of Greek literature. 
Given in alternate years. Prerequisite: 
233 or 234 or permission of the in¬ 
structor. 

MAJOR: ten courses numbered 102 or 
above. Classical Studies 251 and 
252 may be counted toward this 
requirement; Philosophy 400 may 
be substituted for either of these 
Classical Studies when the subject 
matter is Plato. 
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MINOR: six courses numbered 102 or 
above. Classical Studies 251 or 252 
may be counted toward this require 
ment, but not both. 

NOTE: It is recommended that majors 
elect Fine Arts 202. 

Hebrew 

101-102. First-Year Biblical Hebrew 

Fundamentals of Hebrew morphology 
and grammar. Second term includes 
readings from Biblical narrative texts. 
Please refer to Graduation Require¬ 
ments (Languages). 

211, 212. Second-Year Hebrew Review 
of grammar, rapid reading of selected 
texts; Book of Amos in the second 
semester. Prerequisite: 101-102 or the 
equivalent 

NOTE: A major and minor are not 
offered in Hebrew. Interested stu¬ 
dents should refer to the Judaic 
Studies program. 

Latin 

101-102. First-Year Latin Drill in the 
fundamentals of Latin grammar and 
vocabulary. Selected prose from the 
Roman Republic is read in the second 
semester. Please refer to Graduation 
Requirements (Languages). 

111, 112. Second-Year Latin Review of 
Latin syntax. Readings from Cicero in 
the first semester, Vergil's Aeneid in 
the second semester. Prerequisite: 
101-102 or the equivalent 

233. Roman Historians Readings from 
Roman historians, with particular 
emphasis on Livy. Prerequisite: 111 or 

112 . 

234. Latin Poetry Horace, Odes and 
Epodes; Catullus; the Elegists; Ovid. 
The topic varies from year to year. 
Prerequisite: 111 or 112. 

331. Cicero Essays and letters, with 
stress on intellectual life of the age of 
Cicero. Given every third year. To be 
given in 1981-1982. Prerequisite: 233 
or 234. 


332. Vergil Aeneid VI-XII, studied in 
the light of ancient poetical theory 
and the epic tradition. Given every 
third year. To be given in 1981-1982. 
Prerequisite: 233 or 234. 

341. Caesar The Bellum Civile , with 
special stress on Caesar as prose 
stylist. The nature and purpose of the 
Commentaries as a literary type. Given 
every third year. To be given in 1980- 
1981. Prerequisite: 233 or 234. 

342. Lucretius The philosophy and 
poetry of the De Rerum Natura. Given 
every third year. To be given in 1980- 
1981. Prerequisite: 233 or 234. 

351. Juvenal The nature of rhetorical 
poetry. Careful reading of the Satires. 
Given every third year. To be given in 
1979-1980. Prerequisite: 233 or 234. 

352. Tacitus Readings in the Annals 
and shorter works. Tacitus as historian 
and historical source. Given every 
third year. To be given in 1979-1980. 
Prerequisite: 233 or 234. 

391, 392. The Latin Language First 
semester: introduction to historical 
grammar and syntax. Second semester: 
the syntax of Classical Latin. Given in 
alternate years. To be given in 1980- 
1981. Prerequisite: 233 or 234 or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

393, 394. Seminar Readings and con¬ 
ferences in a special topic of Latin 
literature. Introduction to research in 
classical studies. Given in 1979-1980. 
Prerequisite: 233 or 234 or permission 
of the instructor. 

MAJOR: ten courses number 111 or 
above, including 111, 112, 233, 234; 
or the equivalent of these courses. 
Classical Studies 253, 254 may be 
counted toward this requirement. 

MINOR: six courses number 111 or 
above, including 111,112, 233 or 234. 
Classical Studies 253 or 254 may be 
counted toward this requirement, 
but not both. 
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Comparative Civilizations 

Professor Kavolis 
Associate Professor Krebs* 

Assistant Professor Escovitz 

The Comparative Civilizations Program is intended to 
orient liberal education, in some systematic manner, to the 
experience of mankind as a whole. Comparative civilization 
studies are concerned with the multiple problems of con¬ 
struction and living within major alternative civilizational 
designs and the light which the comparison of diverse 
civilizations can throw on our understanding both of our 
own traditions and of the ways in which civilizational 
phenomena of any kind arise from the experiences of human 
beings and give coherent shape to them. 

The Comparative Civilizations Program consists of all 
courses offered at Dickinson College that focus on either 
(a) comparison of civilizations or of their essential 
components or of the historical processes by which they 
have evolved or disintegrated or (b) encounters between 
particular civilizations or between a civilization and 
less complex societies, in either case provided that at least 
half of the time in the course is devoted to materials 
from outside of the traditions that have shaped the modern 
West or entered into its composition. Courses offered by 
particular departments which also meet the criterion for the 
Comparative Civilizations Program and the Comparative 
Civilizations distribution requirement (See Graduation 
Requirements: Distribution) will be listed each semester in 
the Preregistration Booklet. In addition the program itself 
offers three courses: 


102. Selected Problems in Civiliza¬ 
tional Analysis Exploration of some 
problem of general human significance 
as it has been dealt with by two or more 
of the world's major civilizations. 

105. Non-Western Civilizations A sus¬ 
tained study of a particular non- 
Western civilization: India, China, 
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Japan, civilizations of the Near East, 
Africa, or ancient America. 

490. Issues in Comparative Civiliza¬ 
tional Studies A faculty-student seminar 
intended for the joint discussion of 
questions of method and substance 
arising in the comparative study of 
civilizations. Prerequisite: Permission 
of the instructors). 
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No major or minor is offered in the 
program. Interested students should 
explore the feasibility of a self- 
developed major, proposed in cooper¬ 
ation with the Committee on Compar¬ 
ative Civilizational Studies. 

Computer 

Science 

Assistant Professor Paul, Coordinator 

101. Introduction to Computers The 

computer as a concept and as a 
machine. Includes the technology of 
computers, social uses of computing, 
and a treatment of selected ethical, 
intellectual, and philosophical issues. 
A brief introduction into programming 
is provided. One course. 

Ill . Computer Science Computing as 
a problem-solving activity through 
examination of alternative algorithms 
for different classes of problems. 
Designed to develop the ability to use 
the College's computing system as an 
aid in subsequent academic work. A 
variety of problems will be selected 
from the social sciences, natural 
sciences, and humanities in order to 
reflect the wide applicability of com¬ 
puters to disparate disciplines. Pro¬ 
gramming will be in a higher-level 
language, either BASIC or FORTRAN. 
One course. 

NOTE: Additional course-work in 
Computer Science is available in 
Information Structures, Informa¬ 
tion Systems, Applied Algebra, 
and Computability Theory. These 
offerings are described under the 
Mathematics 201, 202, 401, and 
402 course numbers. 

Dramatic Arts 

Professor Brubaker* 

Instructor Spear 
Mr. Drake 

101. Acting An introduction to the 


principles and theories of acting com¬ 
bined with practical exercises. One 
hour of classroom and five hours of 
laboratory a week. 

102, 103. Theatre History A study of 
the forms of theatre created by the 
great civilizations. In 102, the theatres 
of the Antique world, of Medieval and 
Renaissance Europe and the London 
Stage to 1800 are studied. In 103, the 
theatre of the Orient is surveyed with 
emphasis on japanese forms, along 
with the history of American Theatre 
and that of Modern Europe. 

200. Stagecraft A studio course study¬ 
ing the theory and practice of produc¬ 
tion: scene construction, rigging, 
painting, lighting, properties. Basic 
skills in mechanical drawing, carpen¬ 
try, electricity, painting, and the manip¬ 
ulation of various scenic materials 
will be developed. Student partici¬ 
pation in Mermaid Players productions 
will provide practical application of 
theoretical material. Open to freshmen 
with permission of the instructor. Given 
in alternate years. 

201 Directing A laboratory course in 
directing. Two hours of classroom 
and three hours of laboratory a week. 
Prerequisite.^ 01. 

301. Special Topics in Performance and 
Production An examination of selected 
aspects of theatrical experiment, 
theory, and practice. Topics chosen 
at the discretion of the instructor and 
in consultation with students, e g., 
advanced study in various aspects of 
production, design, performance, and 
staging. Specific topics to be an¬ 
nounced before registration. Open 
to sophomores with permission of the 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 

304 Studies in Theatre History Re¬ 
search and discussion in selected areas 
and problems. Specific topics an¬ 
nounced each year. Prerequisite: 
junior or senior status or permission 
of the instructor. (Offered in alternate 
years.) 
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Economics 

Professor Houston, Chairman 
Associate Professor King* 

Assistant Professors Barone, Kapoor, and Love 
Instructors S. Morgan and Sciacca** 

The department of economics offers courses and a 
program of study designed to facilitate an understanding 
of the structure and functioning of the United States 
economy and other economic systems from divergent and 
critical perspectives. More specifically, the economics 
major provides a useful knowledge of the theoretical, 
statistical, and historical approaches to the study of a broad 
range of contemporary domestic and international 
economic problems and policy issues including 
unemployment, inflation, inequality, managerial decision 
making, ecological deterioration, industrial concentration, 
accounting, worker alienation, and third-world poverty. 

In addition to the approaches mentioned above, the 
economics student will have the opportunity to develop 
research skills necessary for any college graduate, 
especially economists, faced with making policy recom¬ 
mendations. Research also supplements classroom learning 
by allowing students to expand their knowledge into 
areas of particular individual interest. 

The department is committed to the use of internships 
as a means of education. An internship allows the student to 
integrate the theory of the classroom with the practice 
of actual experience. Receiving course credit, economics 
students have done internships in banks, hospitals, 
government agencies, and at other sites. The department 
also maintains an active career advising program. 

Through departmental offerings, students are encouraged 
to think critically about the ethical and moral principles 
reflected in the structure and functioning of our economic 
system. Knowledge is seen in the classical liberal 
tradition as a guide to individual action in order to improve 
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the human condition in an imperfect 
world. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree with 
a major in economics meets a broad 
range of individual needs in both 
career choices and graduate study. A 
student majoring in the field can 
obtain the background appropriate 
for a career in the business world or 
as an economist in either private or 
public enterprise. The department 
offers a concentration of courses in 
the field of accounting which is useful 
not only in the field of accounting 
but also in economics and business 
generally. As preparation for graduate 
school, the major provides the prereq¬ 
uisites for graduate study in economics, 
business and public administration, law, 
international studies, and other allied 
fields. 

114. A Contemporary Economic Issue 

A current economic topic which has 
important public policy implications is 
examined. The topic, to vary from time 
to time, will be announced prior to 
registration. 

121. The National Economy Introduc¬ 
tion to the structure and functioning 
of the national economy; the theory 
of the determination of the level of 
national income and economic activity, 
including an examination of the mone¬ 
tary system. Within this framework, 
such economic problems as inflation, 
unemployment and poverty are studied, 
as well as international economic 
issues and problems of economic 
development. Current economic 
problems. 

122. Market Systems Introduction to 
the description and analysis of price 
systems; the resolution of problems 
of social choice within price systems; 
the operation of competitive and 
monopolistic product and factor 
markets; proposals to alter markets 
via income redistribution, human 
resource development, regulation of 
monopolies, environmental controls, 
etc.; comparison of the operation of 


price systems with alternative methods 
of making social decisions. Current 
economic problems. 

123. Radical Political Economy A rad¬ 
ical analysis of the operation of 
capitalism in America today, stressing 
the causes and consequences of wealth 
and poverty. Specific topics for dis¬ 
cussion include the roles played in 
American society by racism, sexism, 
consumer and worker alienation, and 
neo-imperialism. 

222. Environmental Economics A study 
of human production and consump¬ 
tion activities as they affect the natural 
and human environmental systems 
and as they are affected by those 
systems. The economic behavioral 
patterns associated with the market 
economy are scrutinized in order to 
reveal the biases in the decision¬ 
making processes which may contri¬ 
bute to the deterioration of the re¬ 
source base and of the quality of life 
in general. External costs and benefits, 
technological impacts, limits to eco¬ 
nomic growth, and issues of income 
and wealth distribution will be ex¬ 
amined. A range of potential policy 
measures, some consistent with our 
life style and some not, will be evalu¬ 
ated. This course is also cross-listed as 
Environmental Studies 222. Prerequi¬ 
site: Economics 121 or the equivalent. 

*229, 230. Accounting Principles An 
introduction to the field of accounting. 
A conceptual approach is emphasized 
utilizing the logic of the double entry 
system as a tool to achieve an intensive 
understanding of organizations. Ap¬ 
plication of concepts to specific 
management problems is also empha¬ 
sized. Designed for those interested in 
business and legal careers and for those 
who wish to apply accounting principles 
to understand consumer economic 
problems. These courses do not count 
toward the distribution requirements. 

235. Business Organization and Finance 

The forms of business enterprise com¬ 
pared in their legal status and eco- 
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nomic importance; dominance of the 
corporate form of enterprise; a com¬ 
prehensive introduction to basic 
concepts in corporate finance. Not re¬ 
commended for freshmen. 

238. Investment Analysis And Portfolio 
Theory Focus on private and govern¬ 
ment securities markets. Technical and 
fundamental theories of investment 
analysis. Portfolio theory and policy 
for individuals and institutions. Pre¬ 
requisite: Economics 121. 

253. Economics of Labor A study of 
market and institutional forces that 
shape the labor market. Topics include 
unemployment, differences in wages 
and salaries, alternative futures in the 
world of work, among others. The 
course focuses heavily on the job 
market for college graduates. Pre¬ 
requisite: 121 or the equivalent 

268. Intermediate Macroeconomic 
Theory A study of national accounting 
with emphasis on consumption, invest¬ 
ment, and government expenditure 
patterns. Analysis of theories of income 
determination and of growth at the 
aggregate level as well as an examina¬ 
tion of production flows among indus¬ 
trial sectors. Prerequisite: 121 or the 
equivalent 

278. Intermediate Microeconomic 
Theory Theory of relative prices of 
commodities and productive services 
under perfect and imperfect competi¬ 
tion. The role of prices in the alloca¬ 
tion and distribution of resources and 
commodities. Economic behavior of 
individual economic units like con¬ 
sumers, firms, and resource owners. 
Prerequisite: 121 or the equivalent 

314. Special Topics See Economics 114 
above. Special advanced topics. Pre¬ 
requisites: Economics 121 and possibly 
Economics 268 and 278. 

344. Public Finance Theoretical anal¬ 
ysis of the interaction of the public 
and private sectors emphasizing prob¬ 
lems of allocation and distribution. 


Topics will include economic ration¬ 
ales for government, public expendi¬ 
ture theory, redistribution of income, 
collective decision-making, and 
taxation. Prerequisite: 121 or the 
equivalent. Recommended: 278. 

347. Money and Banking A study of 
the role of money and credit in the 
United States economy. This includes 
an examination of the functions of 
money, the commercial banking system, 
the Federal Reserve System, and other 
domestic financial institutions. Various 
theories of money will be studied. The 
monetary and financial policies and 
practices of the Federal Reserve System 
and the United States Government will 
be analyzed and appraised. Prerequisite: 
121 or the equivalent. 

348. International Economics An intro¬ 
duction to the determinants of inter¬ 
national trade patterns, the causes and 
consequences of public politics to 
control trade, the operation of the 
international monetary system and its 
effect on national economies, rich and 
poor country relationships, theories of 
imperialism, and the emerging role of 
the multinational corporation. Designed 
for economics majors and other stu¬ 
dents interested in international studies. 
Prerequisite: 121 or equivalent. 

349. Economic Development An intro¬ 
duction to the causes of and proposed 
solutions to world poverty from an 
international political economy per¬ 
spective to include the colonial legacy 
of the third world, underdevelopment 
as a regressive process, alternative 
development strategies and policies, 
social and political structures, and 
simple growth and planning models. 
Designed for economics majors and 
other students interested in international 
studies and Latin American Studies. 
Offered in alternate years. Prerequisite: 
121 or equivalent. 

350. Industrial Organization and 
Public Policy A study of the relation¬ 
ship between market structure and 
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economic performance in U.S. indus¬ 
try, followed by an examination of 
alternative public policies designed 
either to complement or to alter this 
relationship in the public interest. 
Prerequisite: 278. 

*361, 362. Intermediate Accounting 
Principles An advanced treatment of 
the material in Economics 229, 230 
with a more technical application of 
this material to more complex organi¬ 
zations. This course is intended for pre¬ 
business and pre-legal students and 
for those who wish a better under¬ 
standing of complex business organiza¬ 
tions. Prerequisite: 230. These courses 
do not count toward distribution 
requirements. 

371. Topics in Economic History Focus 
on North America and Western Europe 
since the Industrial Revolution, on 
economic growth in several dimen¬ 
sions, especially agricultural, industrial, 
organizational, technological, and 
urban. The United States receives 
greatest attention. Prerequisite: Eco¬ 
nomics 121 or permission of the in¬ 
structor. 

375. Econometrics The application of 
statistical techniques such as multiple 
regression to the modeling and fore¬ 
casting of economic phenomena. Both 
macro- and microeconomic applica¬ 
tions will be studied. Prerequisite: 
Economics 268 or 278; Math 221, or 
321, or permission of instructor. 

i 

376. Alternative Economic Systems A 

study of the goals and means of eco¬ 
nomic systems which are fundamentally 
different from our own. The systems 
considered will be both theoretical 
models, such as those of perfectly 
competitive capitalism and market 
socialism, and actual cases, including 
those of the Soviet Union, China, and 
Yugoslavia. Prerequisite: 278. 

I 

378. Managerial Economics Applica¬ 
tion of theoretical concepts to decision 
making processes of public and private 
enterprises. Focus on decision models, 


forecasting, measurement of demand, 
costs, production, and pricing policies. 
Prerequisite: Economics 278 or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

473. History of Economic Thought A 

critical presentation of significant 
economic theories from the beginning 
to the present time, viewed as an 
expression of the individuality of the 
great thinkers and of their historical 
background. Prerequisite: 121 or the 
equivalent. 

475. Mathematical Economics Selected 
topics, to be announced prior to 
registration, in theoretical or applied 
economics, using mathematical or 
statistical techniques. Prerequisite: 
senior major or permission of the 
instructor. 

495, 496. Economics Seminar A reading, 
research, and conference course on 
selected economic topics. Prerequisite: 
senior major or permission of the 
instructor. 

MAJOR: nine courses in economics, 
including 268, 278, either 495 or 496; 
also Mathematics 131 and Mathe¬ 
matics 221. A student who has 
had a strong secondary school 
course in calculus may meet the 
Mathematics requirement by taking 
Mathematics 221 and either Eco¬ 
nomics 375 or Economics 475. 

MINOR: six courses, including 121. 

NOTE 1: The student who expects to 
major in economics should begin 
the Mathematics sequence early. It 
is recommended that 268 and 278 
be elected during the sophomore 
year. Prospective majors, as well as 
those planning graduate study in 
economics or business, should con¬ 
sult the department early concerning 
other course options. 

Education 

See Psychology and Education 
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English 

Professors Tirumalai and Wishmeyer 
Associate Professors Conner, Chairwoman, CuJp, Harms, 
and Rosen 

Assistant Professors Bowie,** Kranz, O'Brien, Reed, and 
Winston 

Instructor Rosenman 

The study of English language and literature is the heart 
of the liberal arts curriculum, for English gives us access to 
everything that has been thought and felt and written. The 
English department tries to teach students to think 
critically about what they read, and to write effectively 
about what they think. To this end, the department offers 
courses in English and American literature, and in language 
and writing. 

The center of the English department's curriculum is a 
group of five core courses required of all English majors. 
These courses are designed to ensure students of gaining a 
sound background in literature and to prepare them for 
advanced study. Work in the core courses includes reading 
works of major literary figures, learning various critical 
approaches to literature, and understanding the cultural 
and historical background of each literary period. Majors 
also participate in a tutorial or seminar, preferably in their 
senior year. These courses enable the student to develop 
analytical skills in writing and critical thought. 

Although the core courses are required of English 
majors, they are open to all students, and the department 
encourages non-majors to supplement their educational 
background by electing one or more core courses. 

Beginning with the class of 1983, English majors must 
fulfill requirements of the curriculum as described in 
this catalogue. English majors from previous classes can 
follow either the old or the new program. Course 
equivalents and other information may be obtained from 
the English office or from any of the professors in the 
English department. 
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The Honors Program is open to 
juniors and seniors who have achieved 
a grade point average of 3.25 in 
English, and who wish to study a 
specific author, period, or theme of 
literature. Honors study is also avail¬ 
able in creative writing. Independent 
studies in both literature and writing 
are offered, and the department dis¬ 
tributes a list of professors and their 
specialties to assist students in 
developing projects. 

For the English major who is con¬ 
sidering a career in journalism or 
public relations, an internship has 
been established in the Office of 
Communications and Development. 
Off-campus internships can also be 
arranged. 

Some English majors like to spend 
a semester or year abroad during their 
junior year. Students have participated 
most recently in the university pro¬ 
grams in London, Lancaster, Durham, 
Aix-en-Provence, Edinburgh, and Vi¬ 
enna. These programs are arranged 
through the college's director of off- 
campus studies. 

After graduation, English majors 
have entered careers in business, 
•teaching, law, public relations, 
publishing, personnel management, 
journalism, and government services. 
A list of recent graduates and their 
careers is published each year to 
indicate the specific kinds of careers 
which students can expect to enter. 

100. English Composition Closely 
supervised practice in effective 
writing with emphasis on basic skills. 
Small group tutorials or individualized 
instruction. (Does not count toward 
an English major.) 

111. Writing Seminars A workshop 
course in expository prose with em¬ 
phasis on the organization of ideas 
and development of style. This course 
is recommended for students with 
demonstrated competence in basic 
writing skills. 

120. Introduction to Literature Close 


reading and analysis of poetry, 
drama, fiction, and non-f ictional 
prose, selected from a range of 
chronological periods with emphasis 
on developing the techniques of 
critical reading and writing. 

121. Topics in Literature Selected 
topics from the various periods and 
genres of English and American Liter¬ 
ature, to be announced each semester, 
providing an introduction to the 
techniques of literary analysis. Topics 
may include Romance, Tragedy, 
Women in Fiction, The Short Story. 

CORE COURSES (201-205): 

Designed to expose the student to a 
broad range of English and American 
literature and literary criticism, these 
courses will each stress the develop¬ 
ment of sound reading and writing 
skills. Close attention will also be 
given the precise formal and generic 
character of each work and its rela¬ 
tionship to a particular historical and 
cultural milieu. 

201. Medieval Literature The litera¬ 
ture of Medieval England, including 
Beowulf , samples of the earliest 
English drama, and the works of the 
Cawain poet, Chaucer, and Lang- 
land. Open to freshmen with the 
permission of the instructor. 

202. Renaissance Literature The 

literature of Renaissance England, 
including the poetry of Sidney, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, and 
Jonson, and selected plays of Shake¬ 
speare and his contemporaries. 

203. Restoration and 18th Century 
Literature English literature from 
the restoration of Charles II to the 
death of Johnson, including works 
by Milton, Dryden, Swift, Fielding, 
Pope, and Johnson. 

204. 19th Century Literature The 

literature of the Romantic and Vic¬ 
torian periods, stressing the work of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Arnold; 
other writers studied include Austen, 
Dickens, George Eliot, and Hardy. 
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205. American Literature An intro¬ 
ductory survey of a limited number 
of American literary figures, includ¬ 
ing Emerson, Hawthorne, Twain, 
James, Fitzgerald, and Faulkner, 
with the emphasis on pre-twentieth- 
century literature. 

213 History of the English Language 

The origins and growth of English and 
of American English, the sources of 
our vocabulary, and the processes of 
semantic change. 

214. Structure of the English Language 

An intensive review of conventional 
grammar and an introduction to struc¬ 
tural linguistics and to generative- 
transformational grammar. 

218. Creative Writing A workshop on 
the writing of fiction, poetry, criticism, 
essays, and/or drama. 

271 20th Century English Literature A 

selective introduction to the litera¬ 
ture of the period, through close 
attention to poems and novels or 
plays. Writer^ would include Hardy, 
Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and Shaw. Prereq¬ 
uisite: one course in literature. 

291. Literature of the Western World I 

Readings in English from literary 
masterpieces of the ancient and medi¬ 
eval periods with particular sig¬ 
nificance for English and American 
Literature, notably Homer, the Greek 
dramatists, Vergil, medieval epics, 
and Dante. 

292. Literature of the Western World II 

A continuation of 291 through the 
Renaissance and modern periods, in¬ 
cluding Rabelais, Montaigne, Cer¬ 
vantes, Moliere, Racine, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Dostoevsky, Tolstoi, and 
Ibsen. 

294. Literature of the Non-Western 
World Readings in English translation 
from the literary classics of Islam and 
India and (in alternate years) China 
and Japan; emphasis on religious and 
cultural backgrounds and on compar¬ 
ison of the literary genres to their 


Western counterparts. Course may be 
re-taken for credit to cover all the 
material. Prerequisite: one course in 
literature. 

312. Advanced Expository Writing 

Special attention to the development 
of ideas and their critical appraisal, 
taught through tutorials or individual 
conferences. Required of teaching 
candidates; recommended for those 
considering a career in business or 
law. Prerequisite: 111 or permission of 
the chairperson. 

319. Advanced Creative Writing 

Writing and discussion of fiction, 
poetry, criticism, and/or drama, with 
emphasis on editorial adaptation for 
the literary marketplace. Prerequisite: 
218 and the permission of the in¬ 
structor. 

322. Topics in English Literature 

Topics may include Romance, Irish 
Literature, Classical and Biblical In¬ 
fluences on English Literature, Conti¬ 
nental Novel. Prerequisite: any core 
course; and another course in literature 
or the permission of the instructor. 

323. Topics in American Literature 

Topics may include American Indian 
Novels, Afro-American Literature, 
Autobiography, Women Writers. Pre¬ 
requisite: 205; and another course in 
literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 

328. Practical Literary Criticism A 

"workshop" course in which formal 
and stylistic characteristics of drama, 
fiction and poetry are examined to¬ 
gether with the dominant schools of 
literary criticism. The format requires 
close textual analysis of several works 
and teaches the student to generate 
his or her own evaluative standards. 
Prerequisite: any core course; and 
another course in literature or the per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

331. Advanced Studies in Medieval 
Literature Topics may include the 
Medieval Romance, The Literature of 
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"Courtly Love," Medieval Drama, or 
an interdisciplinary subject such as 
"Images of Death in the Art and Liter¬ 
ature of the Middle Ages." Prereq¬ 
uisite: 201; and another course in 
literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 

336. Chaucer. The poet and his 
century, with emphasis on The Canter¬ 
bury Tales . Prerequisite: 201; and 
another course in literature or the per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

341 Advanced Studies in Renaissance 
Literature Topics may include The 
World of The Faerie Queen , the Image 
of Woman in Romance Fiction, Mar¬ 
lowe and Spenser, Tragedy, 17th 
Century Poetry: The Age of Revolu¬ 
tion, Donne and Jonson. Prerequisite: 
202; and another course in literature or 
the permission of the instructor. 

342. Renaissance English Drama Plays 
from the Tudor and Stuart periods 
with emphasis on Marlowe, jonson, 
and Webster. Prerequisite: 202, and 
another course in literature or the per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

346. Shakespeare I Early plays, 
comedies, and histories, and a sam¬ 
pling of critical approaches to these 
plays. Prerequisite: 202; and another 
course in literature or the permission 
of the instructor. 

347. Shakespeare II Problem come¬ 
dies, tragedies, and romances, and a 
sampling of critical approaches to 
these plays. Prerequisite: 202; and 
another course in literature or the per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

351 Advanced Studies in Restoration 
and 18th Century Literature Topics 
may include English Satire and the 
Classical Tradition; Comedy; Pope 
and Swift; Johnson, Boswell, and the 
Art of Biography; 18th Century Litera¬ 
ture: An Interdisciplinary Approach. 
Prerequisite: 203; and another course 
in literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 


356. Milton Detailed study of the 
poetry and prose with emphasis on 
the social and historical background 
and on the development of Milton as 
a poet. Prerequisite: 203; and another 
course in literature or the permission 
of the instructor. 

361 Advanced Studies in 19th Century 
Literature Topics may include Austen, 
Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, 
Hardy, Aestheticism in Selected 19th 
Century Writers, 19th Century Litera¬ 
ture: An Interdisciplinary Approach. 
Prerequisite: 204; and another course 
in literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 

363. The English Novel The develop¬ 
ment of the novel as a genre, empha¬ 
sizing major works from the 18th and 
19th centuries; close attention to 
novels by Richardson, Fielding, Austen, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy, and 
others. Prerequisite: 203 or 204; and 
another course in literature or the per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

372 20th Century English Fiction Close 
study of novels by Joyce, Lawrence, 
Waugh, Woolf, Orwell, Sparks, Amis, 
and others, in the context of different 
kinds of modern fiction. Prerequisite: 
any core course; and another course in 
literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 

373 20th Century English Poetry Close 
readings of modern poems, with spe¬ 
cial attention to the English tradition; 
principal poets include Hardy, Yeats, 
Owen, Eliot, Graves, Auden, Larkin. 
Prerequisite: any core course; and 
another course in literature or the 
permission of the instructor. 

382 American Romanticism Selected 
works by Emerson, Poe, Hawthorne, 
and Melville will be emphasized. Pre¬ 
requisite: 205; and another course in 
literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 

384. American Poetry The develop¬ 
ment of poetry in America from Anne 
Bradstreet to the present with empha- 
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sis on selected works by Whitman, 
Dickinson, Frost, Stevens, Williams, 
cummings, and Pound. Prerequisite: 
205; and another course in literature or 
the permission of the instructor. 

386. American Novel The develop¬ 
ment of the novel in America from 
Charles Brockden Brown to the 
present with emphasis on selected 
works by James, Twain, Melville, Fitz¬ 
gerald, Hemingway, and Fauklner. 
Prerequisite: 205; and another course 
in literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 

388. American Drama A study of 
American dramatic literature with 
emphasis on the works of O'Neill, 
Miller, Williams, Jones, and Albee. 
Prerequisite: 205; and another course 
in literature or the permission of the 
instructor. 

396. Modern Drama I The formative 
period of 20th century drama, plays 
by Ibsen, Chekhov, Strindberg, Shaw, 
Synge, Pirandello and others. Prereq¬ 
uisite: any core course; and another 
course in literature or the permission 
of the instructor. 

397. Modern Drama II Drama from 
1930 to the present; plays by Brecht, 
Anouilh, Ionesco, Eliot, Beckett, 
Pinter, Stoppard, and others. Prereq¬ 
uisite: any core course; and another 
course in literature or the permission 
of the instructor. 

TUTORIAL AND SEMINAR COURSES 
(406-410): 

These courses give the student an 
opportunity to demonstrate, under 
the close supervision of a professor, a 
mastery of the reading and skills 
expected of a major. Seminars are 
limited to 15 students and require 
regular class participation, leading to 
the completion of a major paper. In 
tutorials, two students study one (or 
two) major authors, and alternate in 
reading papers at a weekly session 
with the instructor. 


406. Tutorial in English Literature 

Permission of the instructor; open 
to junior and senior majors who 
have completed the core courses in 
English literature. 

407. Seminar in English Literature 

Open to juniors and seniors who 
have completed the core courses in 
English literature. 

408. Tutorial in American Literature 

Permission of the instructor; open 
to junior and senior English and 
American Studies majors who have 
completed the core course and two 
additional courses in American 
literature. 

409. Seminar in American Literature 

Open to juniors and seniors who 
have completed the core course 
and two additional courses in Amer¬ 
ican literature. 

410 Seminar in Creative Writing 

Permission of the instructor; open 
to juniors and seniors who have 
completed 218 and 319. 

MAJOR: ten courses, including the 
five core courses; at least four must 
be above the 200 level, including 
one seminar or one tutorial All 
core courses must be finished by 
the end of the first semester, junior 
year; exceptions must be approved 
by the chairperson. 

MINOR: six courses, including five 
courses in literature: 3 core courses 
and at least two other literature 
courses above the 200 level. 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION: Majors 
who wish to secure teacher certifi¬ 
cation should schedule the follow¬ 
ing courses, preferably taken before 
enrollment in the professional 
semester of teacher education. 

a. English 312 

b. English 213 

c. English 214 
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Environmental 

Studies 

The Environmental Studies program 
offers courses designed to give stu¬ 
dents a background in: (1) the natural 
processes working at the surface of 
the earth to provide a basis for evalu¬ 
ation and control of environmental 
quality, (2) the philosophical and 
historical basis of man's relationship 
to those processes, and (3) the eco¬ 
nomic basis for decision making in 
regard to environmental problems. 
All courses are interdisciplinary in 
nature, content and approach, 
emphasize involvement in current 
community problems, and attempt to 
provide models for future alternatives. 
In addition to the three courses listed 
below, there are special courses 
directly related to Environmental 
Studies offered by various depart¬ 
ments from time to time. 

Although neither a minor nor a 
major is available in Environmental 
Studies, interested students are 
encouraged to create self-developed 
majors around a topic of their choice. 
Recent graduates with self-developed 
majors have become involved in 
graduate school programs, and jobs 
with government regulatory agencies, 
planning commissions, environmental 
consulting firms, local, state, or 
federal park departments and private 
industry. 

111. Environment, Culture, and Values 

A study of the effects of scientific, 
religious, and philosophical values on 
man's attitudes toward his environ¬ 
ment and how these attitudes may 
affect our way of life. By focusing on 
a particular current topic, and by sub¬ 
jecting the basis of our behavior in 
regard to that topic to careful criti¬ 
cism, alternative models of behavior 


are considered together with changes 
in lifestyle and consciousness that 
these may involve. 

131, 132 Environmental Science An 

integrated, interdisciplinary study of 
natural environmental systems and 
man's impact on them. Basic con¬ 
cepts of ecology and energy will be 
examined and utilized to study world 
resources, human population dy¬ 
namics, pollution and pollution 
control. Field study will be empha¬ 
sized. Three hours classroom and 
three hours laboratory a week. (131, 
132 will satisfy the one-year laboratory 
science distribution requirement. 
Normally, only 10-15 spaces are avail¬ 
able each year to freshmen.) 

222. Environmental Economics A 

study of human production and con¬ 
sumption activities as they affect the 
natural and human environmental 
systems and as they are affected by 
those systems. The economic behav¬ 
ioral patterns associated with the 
market economy are scrutinized in 
order to reveal the biases in the 
decision-making processes which may 
contribute to the deterioration of the 
resource base and of the quality of 
life in general. External costs and 
benefits, technological impacts, limits 
to economic growth, and issues of 
income and wealth distribution will 
be examined. A range of potential 
policy measures, some consistent 
with our lifestyle and some not, will 
be evaluated. Prerequisite: Economics 
121 or the equivalent. 
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Fine Arts 

Professor Akin, Chairman 
Associate Professor Krebs* 

Assistant Professors Bruzelius*, Hirsh, and Perinchief 
Instructor Nichols 

Courses in fine arts are taught with the understanding 
that the visual images of artists are a form of language. This 
visual language communicates ideas, experiences, and 
feelings rooted in uniquely human endeavor. 

The study of visual expression requires two emphases: 

The history of visual expression (Art History), and the 
practice of visual expression (Art Studio). A close examina¬ 
tion of the history of art discloses an extraordinary panorama 
of visual expression from the earliest paleolithic cave paint¬ 
ing to the visual concepts of artists of our own era. Dickin¬ 
son's collection of over 70,000 slides provides varied and 
extensive visual material describing this panorama. Dick¬ 
inson also has a collection of original examples of visual 
expression, and working directly from these, the dialogue 
between the artist's statement and the sensitive student 
can become a vibrant one. Other opportunities to work from 
original \©orks of art are provided through a museum in¬ 
ternship arrangement with the William Penn Museum in 
Harrisburg. 

However, the study of works of art is only partial until 
the communicative/creative process is directly experienced. 
Courses in studio art provide opportunities for students 
to work with the tools, materials, and processes of the visual 
artist. In this way the problems of communicating 
experiences through light, color, texture, line, space and 
form are encountered through expressive media that 
ranges from paint to clay to wood; and processes from 
etchings to ceramics to paintings. 

Our academic intent is to study visual expression as rising 
from a rich mix of distinctively human concerns which 
are celebrative of life. From this study the student can 
discern how critical visual expression is for a life of quality. 
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With commitment to this study one 
should be able to develop a full, 
creative life richly informed by visual 
ideas. 

Students graduating with a major in 
Fine Arts have become scholars in 
colleges and universities and teachers 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools. They also have become 
museum curators, professional photo¬ 
graphers, ceramicists, medical illus¬ 
trators, and art therapists. In each case 
these young professionals became 
broadly educated in, and articulate 
about, the language of art. 

101, 102. An Introduction to the 

History of Art A survey of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture created 
by the world's leading civilizations. In 

101, examples are chosen from pre¬ 
historic, primitive, ancient, and 
medieval European art. In 102, the 
arts of western Europe, beginning 
with the Renaissance, are considered. 
(Either course satisfies Div. I Distribu¬ 
tion Requirement) 

109. Ceramics Ceramics processes 
and techniques utilized by working 
with highfire and lowfire clay and 
glazes. Emphasis is given to expressive 
possibilities of working with the 
potter's wheel and in shaping clay 
with the hands into pottery and 
sculptural forms. 

201 History and Art of the Film A 

study of the history of the film as an 
art form, with emphasis on develop¬ 
ing fruitful critical standards for the 
judgment of films. (This course 
satisfies the Div. I Distribution Re¬ 
quirement.) 

202. Ancient Art The art and architec¬ 
ture of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece, and Rome are considered with 
major emphasis devoted to the art of 
Greece and Rome. Prerequisite: 101 or 

102 . 

203. Medieval Art European art and 
architecture of the Middle Ages, from 
the decline of the Roman Empire to 


the 14th century. Particular emphasis 
is placed on early Christian, Roman¬ 
esque, and Gothic art. Prerequisite: 
101 or 102. 

204. American Art The development 
of painting, sculpture, and architec¬ 
ture in America. Special consideration 
will be given to the problem of what 
constitutes an American style in the 
arts, as well as recent, specifically 
American, developments in 20th cen¬ 
tury art. Prerequisite: 101 or 102 , or 
American Studies majors. 

207. Fundamentals of Painting and 
Design A studio course consisting of 
eight hours of practical work a week: 
four hours supervised and four hours 
pursued independently. Instruction is 
offered in materials, several media of 
drawing and painting, composition, 
design, and color theory. 

208. Drawing The course will be 
devoted to working from the human 
form during which the students will 
be expected to develop a sense of 
two-dimensional line and three- 
dimensional i I lusionistic form 
through the use of such graphic 
media as pen and ink, pencil, 
charcoal, conte crayon, etc. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 207. 

209. Studies in Oriental Art (in 

different semesters: Indian; Buddhist; 
Chinese; Japanese, other) An introduc¬ 
tion to the artists and art forms origi¬ 
nating in Asian civilizations. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the formative 
role of the aesthetic spirit and its 
intimate relation to the civilizational 
context. (This course satisfies the Div. 
I Distribution Requirement.) 

210 Introduction to Artists' Media 
and Techniques Experimentation with 
various media and techniques used 
by visual artists, including drawing 
with silverpoint, gessoing and gilding 
panels, grinding natural pigments, 
painting with water color, egg tem¬ 
pera, encaustic, oil, and fresco. Open 
to all Art History and Studio Art 
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Majors. Art history majors should 
have prerequisite of 101 and 102; 
Studio art majors should have 207. This 
course does not satisfy the distribution 
requirement nor does it substitute for 
207. Offered on an alternate year basis. 

254 Photography and Cinematogra¬ 
phy Introduction to darkroom 
techniques and the multi-media uses 
of photography and cinematography. 

255. Painting Various painting media 
will be explored including oils, water- 
color, and acrylic. Prerequisite: 207. 

301 Italian Renaissance Art Italian 
painting, sculpture, and architecture 
of the 15th and 16th centuries will be 
considered. The works of Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Brunelleschi, Masaccio, 
Leonardo, Piero della Francesca, 
Raphael, and Michelangelo will be 
reviewed in some detail. Theoretical 
and critical writings of the period will 
be discussed. Prerequisite: 101 and 102 
or permission of the instructor. 

302. Northern Renaissance Art A 

study of the art of northern Europe in 
the 15th and 16th centuries, with par¬ 
ticular emphasis on Germany and 
Flanders. Special consideration is 
given to the work of Durer, Grune- 
wald, Cranach, and Altdorfer and to 
that of Flubert and Jan van Eyck, 
Roger van der Weyden, Memling, 
Bosch, and Bruegel. Prerequisite: 101 
and 102 or permission of the instructor. 

303. Baroque Art European painting, 
sculpture, and architecture of the 
17th century will be considered. Par¬ 
ticular emphasis will be placed upon 
the works of Caravaggio*, the Carracci, 
Bernini, Borromini, Rubens, Rem¬ 
brandt, Vermeer, Velasquez, and 
Poussin. Critical and theoretical 
writings of the period will be dis¬ 
cussed. Prerequisite: 101 and 102 or 
permission of the instructor. 

313 19th Century Art Problems of 
Neo-Classicism, Romanticism, and 
Realism. Major 19th century Euro¬ 


pean figures and movements will be 
surveyed, including David, Goya, 
Friedrich, the Nazarenes, Constable, 
the PRB, Delacroix, Corot, Courbet, 
Manet, and the Impressionists. Critical 
and theoretical writings of the period 
will be discussed. Prerequisite: 101 
and 102 or permission of the instructor. 

314 20th Century Art A survey of 
major artists and movements from 
1880 to the present, including Post- 
Impressionism, Expressionism, Cubism, 
Futurism, de Stijl, Suprematism, 
Dada, Surrealism, Abstract Expres¬ 
sionism, Pop Art, and current trends. 
Critical and theoretical writings of the 
period will be discussed. Prerequisite: 
101 and 102 or permission of the in¬ 
structor. 

356. Sculpture Various sculpture 
media will be explored including clay, 
plaster, wood, stone, and metals. An 
emphasis will be placed on carving, 
casting, and metal welding. Prerequi¬ 
site: 207. 

357. Graphics Various print making 
media will be explored including 
woodcut, silkscreen, and etching. 
Prerequisite: 207. 

391, 392. Studies in Art History Studies 
in selected topics of the history of art 
and architecture. The content of each 
course will be altered periodically. 
Prerequisite: 101 and 102 or permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. 

404. Seminar: Topics in the History of 

Art Advanced investigation of a par¬ 
ticular artist, work, movement, or 
problem in the history of art. Prereq¬ 
uisite: permission of the instructor. 

407 Art Historical Methods Some 
considerations of the research tools 
of art historical analysis, including 
bibliographical methodology and a 
study of the use of sources, secondary 
courses, and documents in art history. 
In addition, the major schools of art 
historical writing and theory since the 
Renaissance will be considered. Pre- 
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requisite: 101 and 102, as well as: 1. 

Italian or Northern Renaissance art; 2. 

Ancient or Medieval art; 3. 19th or 

20th Century art. 

MUSEUM STUDIES AND INTERN¬ 
SHIP: A two-semester academic 
program designed to provide a 
critical understanding of the 
cultural place of an urban museum 
and the responsibilities and proce¬ 
dures of a professional staff devel¬ 
oping the museum as an educational 
institution. One course credit per 
semester. Offered by special 
arrangement. Consult with the 
chairperson of the fine arts 
department. 

MAJOR: Option one, with emphasis in 
art history: seven courses, normally 
taken in the following chronological 
sequence: 101, 102, 202, 203, either 
301 or 302, 313 and 314, plus three 
additional electives in art history- 
210 is strongly recommended. Stu¬ 
dents contemplating graduate work 


in art history should acquire knowl¬ 
edge of two foreign languages, 
particularly German. Option two, 
with a balance between studio 
experience and art history: five art 
history courses, including 101 and 
102, five studio courses, including 
207. Honors and independent study 
courses may be applied to the 
major. 

MINOR IN ART HISTORY: 101 and 
102 plus additional courses in the 
department, subject to the minor 
adviser's approval, that suit the par¬ 
ticular interests of the student. 

TEACHER CERTIFICATION: Elemen¬ 
tary teacher's certification for Fine 
Arts Majors is granted through the 
Central Pennsylvania Consortium, 
with Gettysburg College as the 
certifying school. Questions regard¬ 
ing this program should be directed 
to the fine arts chairman and the 
director of teacher education. 
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French 


Professor Angiolillo 

Associate Professors Henderson and Kline 
Assistant Professors Davidson and Ferguson 
Instructor N. Mellerski 

Courses in French are designed to provide well-balanced 
training in language, literature and civilization. Students 
must have at least a 2.0 average in all courses to 
declare a major in French, and must maintain at least a 2.0 
average in all French courses to remain a major. 

Advanced placement scores of 4 or 5 are given course 
credit. The major consists of nine courses, numbered 231 
and above, to include 233 and 234. A minor consists of 
five courses, 231 and above, to include 233 and 234. 
Instruction in the elementary and intermediate 
levels (courses numbered in the 100 series) is on an intensive 
basis, with five contact hours per week. Those who do not 
wish to meet the requirements for a major or minor may 
elect any courses for which they have met the 
prerequisite as stated in the description of courses. All 
courses are conducted in French, but occasionally 
the department offers a bilingual course, in which the 
materials are available in English translation, and lectures 
and discussion are conducted in English. 

It is possible to follow an informally "tracked" major in 
French, consonant with personal preferences and career 
plans. The student may choose among courses 
oriented toward language, civilization or literature. While 
the major is planned so that no student is too concentrated 
in one aspect of the discipline, it is possible to elect a 
grouping of courses which provides a more detailed 
perspective on one or more areas of the study of French 
cultural phenomena. 

At the end of the senior year, French majors take a 
majors' examination. During the course of the major, and in 
cooperation with the departmental advisor, the student 
prepares an area within the scope of French studies of his 
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or her choosing which will be the main 
focus of the examination. Each exam¬ 
ination, tailored specifically to the 
interests of each student, is so con¬ 
structed that the student is called upon 
to tie together the ideas and themes 
within the area he or she has elected 
to examine closely. The examination 
thus serves as a synthesizing experience, 
and as a point of reference for future 
study or career plans. 

The French department encourages 
study in a French-speaking country. 
Most students study abroad for an 
entire academic year, although some 
spend one semester or a summer in 
foreign study. Dickinson College is 
affiliated with The Institute of European 
Study, which has programs in Paris 
and Nantes. A special summer session 
in Nantes is being offered in 1979 and 
may be continued in subsequent 
summers. Majors may elect other ac¬ 
credited programs with departmental 
approval. Normally no more than 
four courses taken during an 
academic year abroad or two taken 


during a semester abroad will count 
toward a major or minor 

The French department sponsors a 
French House on campus, in which 
students may elect to live after the 
freshman year. Each year a French 
university student lives in the French 
House, and acts as a resource person 
for activities and programs. There is 
also a weekly French table in the Hol¬ 
land Union, where students interested 
in French meet over a meal with 
friends and faculty for informal dis¬ 
cussion. 

For the past few years, several 
senior French majors have worked as 
salaried teaching assistants within the 
Department. Outstanding majors may 
work for departmental honors. Some 
recently graduated French majors have 
been engaged in teaching French, 
others have earned law degrees, 
business degrees in international 
management and banking, or are 
working in fields such as publishing or 
translating. 
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101-104. Elementary French Complete 
first-year course. Intensive study of 
the fundamentals of French grammar, 
with special attention given to pronun¬ 
ciation and oral expression. Cultural 
readings in the context of language 
acquisition. Please refer to Graduation 
Requirements (Languages). 

115. Intermediate Readings in French 

Reading skills. The course develops 
reading and translation skills exclu¬ 
sively, by which means the language 
may become a useful research tool. 
Development of recognition grammar 
and vocabulary. Students will read, 
translate and discuss French texts from 
a variety of disciplines. Not suggested 
for French majors or minors. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 104 or the equivalent Either 
French 115 or 116 may be taken for 
credit, but not both. 

116. Intermediate French Intensive 
second-year study of French, with 
attention to grammar review, conver¬ 
sation, reading in a cultural context 
and some writing. Prerequisite: 104 or 
the equivalent Either French 115 or 
116 may be taken for credit, but not 
both. 

231, 232. French Conversation and 
Composition Emphasis on practical 
use of the language in different con¬ 
texts of communication. Some review 
of grammar may be conducted to help 
correct deficiencies, but stress is 
placed on converting a theoretical 
understanding of the language into 
increasing freedom of expression. 
Prerequisite: 116 or the equivalent; with 
a grade of at least B. Either semester 
may be taken independently, regard¬ 
less of sequence. 

233. Introduction to French Literature 

Provides the student with the tools 
necessary for an analytical approach 
to the study of French literature, 
through the examination of selected 
works. Emphasis on explication de 
textes, various genres and methods 
of criticism. Prerequisite: 116 or the 


equivalent with a grade of at least B. 
Required of French majors. 

234. Masterpieces of French Literature 

A close study of a variety of works 
representative of their periods. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 233 or the equivalent or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. Required of 
French majors. 

243. Introduction to French Civiliza¬ 
tion Intended for students who have 
not yet lived in France. Major geo¬ 
graphical, regional, historical and 
other influences which have shaped 
the evolution of French civilization. 
Prerequisite: 116 or the equivalent with 
a grade of at least B. 

290. Intensive Oral and Written French 

Subtleties of the language. The level 
of the course assumes a sound back¬ 
ground in the grammar of the language, 
and ability in oral and written expres¬ 
sion. Discovery and explanation of 
difficulties in grammar and syntax, so 
as to enable the student to develop a 
sense of level of language use and 
style appropriate to considered and 
effective communication in French. 
Prerequisite: 232 or the equivalent with 
a grade of at least B. 

305 Special Topics in French Language 

An extensive examination of selected 
aspects of the French language. Topics 
chosen at the discretion of the in¬ 
structor and in consultation with the 
majors, e.g., Linguistic aspects of 
la francophonie, applied phonetics, 
stylistics, history of the language, etc. 
Specific topics to be announced before 
registration. Given in alternate years. 
Prerequisite: 290 or permission of the 
instructor. 

346. La Francophonie Introduction to 
French-speaking civilizations outside 
France, and in-depth study of French 
Canada. Historical, political and 
cultural problems of minority Franco¬ 
phone cultures. Offered in alternate 
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years. Prerequisite: 243 or at least a 
semester's residence in a French- 
speaking country. 

352. The Theatre of the Sublime The 

search for perfection in Classical 
France. Moliere, Corneille, Racine, and 
brief extracts from some of the major 
moralistes. Offered on occasion as a 
bi-lingual course in French and English. 
Offered in alternate years. Prerequisite: 
234 or the equivalent or permission of 
the instructor. 

354. Reason and Revolution The En¬ 
lightenment: a century of intellectual 
ferment which challenged the values 
of the establishment and swept them 
away in a revolution. Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau. Offered 
on occasion as a bi-lingual course, in 
French and English. Offered in alternate 
years. Prerequisite: 234 or the equivalent 

357. Romantics, Realists and Rebels 

Nineteenth-century French novel and 
poetry. An investigation of the major 
literary movements and authors of the 
century, to include the theory and 
practice of Romanticism and Realism 
in French letters; reaction to society 
by authors in revolt against bourgeois 
standards, and in pursuit of new modes 
of literary expression. Offered in 
alternate years. Prerequisite: 234 or the 
equivalent 

358. French Novel in the 20th Century 

Self-scrutiny in the novel. A study of 
the theory and the evolution of the 
modern French novel and a critical 
reading of selected works from the 
writings of novelists from Proust 
to the nouveau romanciers. Develop¬ 
ment of the novel as a form in this 
century, aesthetic and philosophical 
concerns, and consideration of the 


novel as a self-conscious genre. Of¬ 
fered in alternate years. Prerequisite: 
234 or the equivalent 

360. Modern French Theatre Repre¬ 
sentative plays and dramatic theory of 
the French stage in the 20th century. 
Emphasis on the idea of the theatrical 
avant-garde and its development 
from Jarry to theatre of the absurd. 
Offered on occasion as a bi-lingual 
course. Offered in alternate years. 
Prerequisite: 234 or permission of the 
instructor .* 

361 French Literature in the Renais¬ 
sance Major works from prose, poetry, 
and theatre, with particular emphasis 
on Rabelais and the development of 
humanism, the theory and practice of 
the Pleiade, and Montaigne. Offered 
in alternate years. Prerequisite: 234 or 
the equivalent. 

362. Seminar in French Literature A 

thorough investigation of a major figure 
or important literary trend (chosen at 
the discretion of the instructor and in 
consultation with the majors) in French 
literature with emphasis on seminar 
reports and discussions. Recent themes 
have been: Evil, Chretien de Troyes, 
Seduction. Offered in alternate years. 
Prerequisite: Major in French. 

364. Special Topics in French Literature 
or Civilization In-depth analysis and 
discussion of selected areas and 
problems. Recent topics have included: 
Women in French Literature, Camus, 
Theatre of the Absurd, French-Canadian 
novel. Prerequisite: Permission of the 
instructor. One-half or full course. 
Offered in alternate years. 
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Geology 


Professor Vernon 

Associate Professors Hanson* and Potter, Chairman 
Assistant Professors Barnes and Niemitz 
Instructors Kimmel and Wilderman* 

The geology department provides for the liberal arts 
student a background in the study of the earth, the oceans, 
and the history of life through several course offerings. 

For those who wish to pursue geology as an intellectual 
challenge or as a profession, it also provides an 
undergraduate program that offers lecture, laboratory 
work, field study, and the elements necessary to prepare 
for graduate study or entry into the profession at a 
beginning level. 

The department views its program for majors as a 
flexible one that allows students to develop a plan of study 
around a set of required "core" courses according to their 
interests. Some graduates in recent years have moved 
into positions in the mineral or petroleum industry, 
consulting firms, secondary education, or state and federal 
geological or environmental agencies. Others have gone on 
to graduate or professional education in geology, 
geochemistry, geophysics, oceanography, law, and 
medicine. 

Collectively, the five members of the geology department 
faculty have a broad range of earth science training and 
interest. Each is fully dedicated to teaching science in 
the liberal arts atmosphere. The students and faculty have 
as resources most of the equipment and materials needed 
for an undergraduate education in geology. Our library 
receives most American professional journals and a 
selection of journals from other countries. The laboratories 
are well-equipped for the study of earth materials. The 
equipment includes thin-sectioning equipment, 
microscopes, an x-ray diffraction unit, a computer terminal, 
and a wind-tunnel, for example. The department has its own 
vehicle for use by students and faculty in field work. 
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The location of Dickinson College 
is unusually favorable for the study of 
many geologic topics, and regular 
field trips- are a part of nearly every 
course the department offers. Field 
study is supported by equipment for 
sampling shallow marine environments, 
and for geophysical and geochemical 
work. Field trips away from central 
Pennsylvania take place every year, 
either as part of a formal course during 
the academic year, as a summer 
program, or during a vacation period. 


131, 132. General Geology Geological 
principles and external processes, 
including rock weathering and soils, 
river action and valley development, 
effects of glaciers, oceans, and vol¬ 
canoes. Internal processes and their 
effects are examined, along with earth 
movement in mountain building, 
faulting and folding. Emphasis also 
will be placed on the physical and 
biological history of the earth and the 
application of the earth sciences to 
the solution of contemporary environ¬ 
mental problems. Three hours classroom 
and three hours laboratory each week. 

201. Geomorphology The description 
and interpretation of the relief features 
of the earth's continents and ocean 
basins with a comprehensive study of 
the basic processes which shape them. 
Two hours classroom and three hours 
laboratory a week. Given in alternate 
years. Prerequisite: 131. 

203. Economic Geology Covers the 
mineral fuels, coal, oil, and gas, the 
major ore deposits, and the building 
materials including their geographic 
distribution, geologic occurrence, 
origin, and uses. Given in alternate 
years. To be given in 1978-1979. Pre¬ 
requisite: 131. 

205. Mineralogy A course in descrip¬ 
tive mineralogy in which the various 
mineral groups are studied. Includes 
crystallography, general physical 
properties, and chemical and systematic 
mineralogy. Two hours classroom and 


In recent years these trips have 
included one that traced the path of 
Lewis and Clark (with a member of 
the department of history) to the west 
coast (summer school), one to the 
United Kingdom (summer school), 
one to the Florida Key coral reefs 
(spring vacation), one to New England 
(early summer), and several to study 
beach processes at Assateague 
National Seashore and on the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina. 


three hours laboratory a week. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 131 and Chemistry 131, 132 or 
concurrent registration therein. 

206 Petrology A systematic study of 
the modes of occurrence, origin, and 
classification of rock types. Laboratory 
studies will be focused on the mega¬ 
scopic identification of the common 
rocks. Two hours classroom and three 
hours laboratory a week. Prerequisite: 
205. 

207. Invertebrate Paleontology A 

systematic study of the invertebrate 
fossil groups, their evolution, and their 
relationships to living animals. Two 
hours classroom and three hours 
laboratory a week. Given in alternate 
years. To be given in 1979-1980. Pre¬ 
requisite: 131, 132 or Biology 111, 112. 

209 Sedimentology A systematic 
study of source materials, transport, 
depositional environments, lithifica- 
tion and diagnosis of sediments. Two 
hours classroom and three hours 
laboratory a week. Prerequisite: 131 
or permission of the instructor. 

210. Stratigraphy Principles of organi¬ 
zation and interpretation of the stra¬ 
tigraphic record. Emphasis on the 
stratigraphy of the Appalachians and 
selected European areas. Two hours 
classroom and three hours laboratory 
a week. Three Saturday field trips. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 
in 1978-1979. Prerequisite: 131, 132, 
205, 209. 
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221 Marine Geology An interdisci¬ 
plinary introduction to Oceanography, 
including the chemistry of seawater, 
the physics of currents, water masses 
and waves, the geology of ocean 
basins, marine sediments and coastal 
features, and the biology of marine 
ecosystems. Topics include the theory 
of plate tectonics as an explanation 
for ocean basins, mid-ocean ridges, 
trenches, and island arcs. The inter¬ 
action of man as exploiter and polluter 
in the marine environment is also con¬ 
sidered. Prerequisite: one year of a 
laboratory science. 

301. Field Geology A course in some 
of the basic geological field techniques, 
with the preparation of topographic 
and geologic maps and reports from 
data obtained by the student in the 
field. Three hours classroom and three 
hours laboratory a week. Prerequisite: 
131, 132. 

302. Structural Geology Tectonics, 
properties, relationships, and positions 
of the component rock masses of the 
earth. Three hours classroom and three 
hours laboratory a week. Prerequisite: 
301. 

303. Geochemistry Introduction to the 
origin of the elements and to geo¬ 
chemical cycles in the earth's atmo¬ 
sphere, hydrosphere and lithosphere. 


Includes radioactive dating methods 
and stable isotope geology. Given in 
alternate years. To be given in 1979- 
1980. Prerequisite: Chemistry 131 or 
concurrent registration therein. May 
be counted toward a chemistry major. 

311. Special Topics In-depth studies in 
special geological topics to be offered 
on the basis of need and demand. 
Recent topics have included the 
Geology of Pennsylvania and Land Use 
Planning. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor. One half or one course. 

315. Historical Geology The history of 
the earth, its changing features, and 
the development of its animal and 
plant inhabitants. Two hours classroom 
a week. Given in alternate years. To 
be given in 1978-1979. Prerequisite: 
209 and 302. One-half course. 

318. Optical Mineralogy Crystal optics 
and use of the polarizing microscope 
for the examination of minerals by the 
immersion method and rocks in thin 
section. Two hours of classroom and 
three hours laboratory a week. Given 
in alternate years. To be given in 1979- 
1980. Prerequisite: 206 or concurrent 
registration therein. 

324. Seminar A reading, research, and 
conference course on topics in geology 
and related interdisciplinary fields. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the in¬ 
structor. One-half course. 

MAJOR: nine courses including 131, 
132, 205, 206, 209, 301, and 302. In 
addition, Chemistry 131, 132 is 
required. 

MINOR: six courses including 131,132. 

NOTE: The Department strongly urges 
students who plan to continue in 
graduate school to complete Mathe¬ 
matics 131, 132 and Physics 111, 
112 or 131, 132. Under appropriate 
circumstances Physics 202 might 
also be appropriate. Virtually all 
graduate geology programs expect 
their students to have a firm founda¬ 
tion in Chemistry, Calculus, and 
Physics. 
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German and Russian 

Professors Bogojavlensky, Chairman , and Kellinger 
Associate Professors Rollfinke* and Segall 
Assistant Professor Ramin 

The German and Russian programs are designed to offer 
students a variety of courses in language, literature, and 
civilization. Classes are small and intensive. The study 
of German or Russian language is seen as preparatory to the 
upper level courses in literature and civilization. But the 
language courses also function to introduce students 
to special ways of learning and seeing that illuminate our 
own culture and language. 

The upper level courses (200 and above) introduce 
students to German and Russian culture, mainly by way of 
their literatures, but also by way of other arts and cultural 
artifacts. In literature courses, as in language classes, a 
variety of approaches is stressed. One course does 
literary history, another does textual analysis, still another 
does hermeneutics. In one course a student may look 
at two centuries of literature and art, in another spend 
three weeks on one poem. 

The study of German or Russian at Dickinson does not 
prepare the student for any one career or occupation so much 
as for a variety of careers. The department tries to teach 
how to think, to learn, to grow, and above all commitment 
to these things. German and Russian are the tools used, and 
they are more. Writers like Goethe and Tolstoy, Kafka and 
Dostoyevsky, are models of humane intellect whose 
commitments live on in their writings. The German and 
Russian cultures embody the heights of human 
achievement as well as human failure. To study German 
or Russian language, literature, and civilization is to 
get to know one's own possibilities. 

German and Russian studies mesh with extracurricular 
life at Dickinson in the International House (a dormitory 
where life goes on in various languages), in the 


GERMAN, 

RUSSIAN 


*On leave Spring, 1980 
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language clubs and language tables, 
in films, excursions, and other activi¬ 
ties. They mesh too with other pro¬ 
grams. German and Russian Studies 
majors have had complementary 
majors in Fine Arts, Biology, Music, 
other languages, Political Science, 
History, Philosophy, Physics, Religion, 
and other fields. The two majors have 
illuminated one another. German and 
Russian Studies students have gone 
on to such graduate schools as Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, and North Carolina in 
German and Russian, and also in 
Religion and Sociology. They have 
become business executives, teachers, 
research scientists, and lawyers. 


German 

101-104. Elementary German An inten¬ 
sive study of the fundamentals of 
German Grammar with an eye to 
developing reading, writing, speaking, 
and understanding skills. Classes are 
small, meet five days a week, and 
move quickly. Beginning students are 
reading stories and writing short essays 
within a few weeks. 

115. Intermediate Readings in German 

Readings with attention to translation 
as well as to the mastery of problem 
areas in the grammar. Prerequisite: 
104 or the equivalent See Note 2. 

116. Intermediate German Introduc¬ 
tion to conversation and composition 
using the skills acquired in 101 and 104 
or in similar courses. Special attention 
is paid to grammar problems. Readings 
include contemporary essays and/or 
fiction. Classes are small and intensive, 
meeting five days a week. Prerequisite: 
104 or the equivalent 

215, 216. Topics in Germanic Studies 

An examination of some topic related 
to German culture, with format and 
content to be determined each se¬ 
mester. Recent topics include: The 
Grotesque in German Art and Literature, 


Faust through the Ages, Women in 
Scandinavian Literature. Prerequisite: 
instructor's permission. 

231, 232. German Conversation and 
Composition Advanced practice in 
reading, writing, speaking, and under¬ 
standing German using current political 
and social events, stories, essays, and 
other materials as the topics for 
discussions and writing assignments. 
Normally only one semester of this 
sequence is taken before the student 
moves into literature courses. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 116 or the equivalent 

236 Introduction to German Literature 

An introduction to selected works of 
German literature and to the tools, 
methods, and purposes of studying 
literature. To be given in the spring 
semester of each year. Prerequisite: 
German 116 or the equivalent. 

301. German Literature from its 
Beginnings to the Reformation A study 
of writers from the days of Charle¬ 
magne through the Middle Ages to the 
age of Martin Luther (from about 800 
to the mid-1500s). Special emphasis 
is on epics like the Nibelungenlied, on 
the songs of the wandering troubadours, 
and on writers like Erasmus and Martin 
Luther. Given in the fall semester in 
alternate years, next in 1980-1981. 
Prerequisite: 236 or instructor's per¬ 
mission. 

304. German Literature of the Baroque, 
Rationalism and Sturm Und Drang A 

study of writers from the Thirty Years 
War through the Age of Reason to the 
beginnings of the modern age of 
German literature (the early 1600s to 
the end of the 1800s). Some, like 
Gryphius and Grimmelshausen, are 
not well known. Others, like Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller, have left a 
lasting mark on world literature. Given 
in alternate years, next in 1980-1981. 
Prerequisite: 236 or instructor's per¬ 
mission. 

305. The Age of German Classicism 

A detailed study of the writings of 
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Goethe and Schiller, Germany's greatest 
writers, and the era in which they lived 
and worked (the mid-1700s to 1832, 
the year Goethe died). Given in alternate 
years, next in 1979-1980. Prerequisite: 
236 or instructor's permission. 

307. The Age of Romanticism A study 
of the generation of writers after Goethe 
and Schiller (the 1790s to the 1830s), 
people like E. T. A. Hoffman, Brentano, 
and the brothers Grimm, whose stories, 
poems, and fairy tales have had a 
powerful effect on the likes of Poe 
and Hesse. Given in the spring semester 
in alternate years , next in 1979-1980. 
Prerequisite: 236 or instructor's per¬ 
mission. 

308. German Prose and Poetry from 
Realism through Expressionism A study 
of Grillparzer, Heine, Stifter, Storm, 
Fontane, Morike, and Hauptmann 
(from the mid-1800s to the 1920s), 
writers only gradually being redis¬ 
covered as some of the greatest 
masters of verse writing and story 
telling. Given in the spring semester 
in alternate years, next in 1979-80. 
Prerequisite: 236 or instructor's per¬ 
mission. 

309. German Drama of the 19th Century 

A study of the main dramatists and 
dramatic movements from the French 
Revolution through the social and 
political turmoil of the mid-1800s 
to the fall of the Austrian and Prussian 
empires in the First World War. Grill¬ 
parzer, Grabbe, Kleist, Buchner, 
Hauptmann, and Wedekind were 
founders of modern drama. Given in 
English in alternate years, next in 
1980-1981. Prerequisite: instructor's 
permission. 

311, 312. Modern German Prose and 
Poetry German prose and poetry from 
about 1900 to the present, including 
writings by Rilke, Mann, Hesse, Kafka, 
Boll, Grass, as well as more con¬ 
temporary writers. Given in alternate 
years, next in 1980-1981. German 312 
in English. Majors and minors are 
required to do primary reading in 


German and take an additional seminar 
hour conducted in German. Prerequisite: 
instructor's permission. 

313 Modern German Drama A study 
of movements in 20th-century German 
drama from expressionism to the 
contemporary scene, including the 
dramatists Hauptmann, Wedekind, 
Kaiser, Brecht, Frisch, Durrenmatt, as 
well as more contemporary writers. 
Given in the spring semester in alter¬ 
nate years, next in 1979 1980. Majors 
and minors are required to do primary 
reading in German and take an ad¬ 
ditional seminar hour conducted in 
German. Prerequisite: instructor's per¬ 
mission. 

314 Seminar in German Literature 
and/or Language A thorough investi¬ 
gation of a significant figure or major 
development in German literature or 
an extensive examination of selected 
aspects of the German language, with 
emphasis on seminar reports and 
discussions. Recent topics include: 
Boll und GrassSagen und Legenden. 
Given in alternate years, next in 1979- 
1980. Prerequisite: German major or 
instructor's permission. 

MAJOR: Nine courses, numbered 215 
and above, including 236 and, 
normally, 314. Eight of these courses 
must be taken in the department, 
and at least six of the nine courses 
must be in the German language. 
Any courses toward the major taken 
outside the department must be 
approved by the German section. 

Every German major who spends 
the junior year abroad is required 
to enroll in at least one German 
course (not independent studies) 
during each semester of the senior 
year. 

MINOR: Five courses numbered 215 
or above, normally including 231 
or 232. Four of these courses must 
be in the German language. 
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NOTE 1: To elect a major, a student 
must have attained an inclusive 
average of at least 2.00 in all German 
courses taken in college. 

NOTE 2: German 115 and German 116 
are similar in course content, there¬ 
fore, either one, but not both, may 
be taken for credit. 


Russian 

101-104. Elementary Russian An inten¬ 
sive study of the fundamentals of 


Russian grammar, with an emphasis 
on the development of reading, writ¬ 
ing, speaking and understanding skills. 
Short stories and songs will supple¬ 
ment the text. Please refer to Gradua¬ 
tion Requirements (Languages). 

116 Intermediate Russian Advanced 
grammar review incorporating con¬ 
trolled reading and composition. 
Emphasis on speaking competence 
continued through oral reports and 
conversational topics. Prerequisite: 104 
or the equivalent. 

200. Advanced Training in the Russian 
Language Emphasis on the develop- 
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ment of reading, speaking and writing 
skills. Reading of simple texts to 
acquaint the student with a variety of 
styles of the Russian language, con¬ 
centration on some of the more diffi¬ 
cult problems in the Russian grammar, 
translation, written composition, 
vocabulary building, and intonation. 
Prerequisite: Russian 116 or equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 

231, 232. Russian Conversation and 
Composition Practice in the techniques 
and patterns of everyday conversation, 
especially as these reflect different 
cultural orientation. Reading and 
discussion of short works by well- 
known Russian authors. Prerequisite: 
200 or the equivalent, with a grade of 
at least C. 

233, 234. Masterpieces of Russian 
Literature Reading and discussion of 
literary works by representative authors 
from the pre- and post-Revolutionary 
periods. Prerequisite: 200 or the equiv¬ 
alent , with a grade of at least C. 

251 Russian Culture and Civilization 
to the 1840s A study of significant 
features of Russian literature, art, 
architecture, music and theater from 
the times of the Scythians through the 
middle of the 19th century. Major 
developments during the Kievan, 
Muscovite and Imperial periods will 
be highlighted. Films, slides and re¬ 
cords will supplement the reading 
and lectures. Conducted in English. 
Offered in alternate years, next in 
1979-1980. 

252 Russian Culture and Civilization 
from the 1840s through the Revolution 

On the eve of World War I the Russian 
avant-garde rose to a position of 
leadership in the arts of Western Eu¬ 
rope. A study of the various phases in 
Russian intellectual thought, literature, 
art and music during the 1840s, 1860s, 
1880s and the decade preceding World 
War I will trace this development. 
Films, slides and records will supple¬ 
ment the reading and lectures. Con¬ 


ducted in English. Offered in alternate 
years, next in 1979-1980. 

352, 353. Russian Literature in Transla¬ 
tion An introduction to Russian 
literature, presenting its development 
from the earliest period to the present. 
Special attention will be given to works 
of social, political, and religious 
significance within the historical con¬ 
text. Offered in alternate years, next in 
1980-1981. 

354. The Works of Tolstoy and Dos¬ 
toyevsky A study of the major works 
of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky with a 
focus on art as a reflection of the 
author's interaction with his environ¬ 
ment. Offered in alternate yearsnext 
in 1979-1980. Conducted in English. 

355. Survey of Soviet Literature A 

study of Soviet literature from Gorki 
to contemporary authors, with an 
emphasis on political trends and 
influences. Offered in alternate years , 
next in 1979-1980. Conducted in En¬ 
glish. 

390. Topics in Russian Studies Format 
and content will be determined in 
consultation with students. Prerequisite: 
instructor's permission. 

MAJOR: A major in Russian Language 
and Literature can be obtained 
through the Self-Developed Major 
Program. 

MINOR: five courses numbered 200 
or above. Four of these courses must 
be in the Russian Language. 

NOTE: See also Russian and Soviet 
Area Studies which offers a major 
and minor program. 

Greek 

See Classical Studies 

Hebrew 

See Classical Studies 
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History 

Professors Garrett and Gates** 

Associate Professors Carson, Jarvis,* Rhyne,** and 
Weinberger, Chairman 
Assistant Professors Pfau and Weissman 
Instructors Argersinger and Osborne 

The offerings in history are planned to serve the following 
purposes: to inform students interested in man's past, to 
acquaint them with the leading interpretations of their 
heritage, to encourage them to comprehend and 
utilize historical perspectives, and to introduce them to the 
methodology and techniques of historical analysis. 

Students elect courses in the department as a component 
of their liberal education, as a preparation for graduate 
study and for the teaching of history, to complement their 
work in other disciplines, and to provide a background 
for such careers as law, journalism, and library science. 

* Bologna Director, 1978-80 
**On leave Spring 1980 
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Ill, 112. History of Western Civiliza¬ 
tion The elements of continuity and 
the phases of change in the civilization 
that matured in Europe from its 
beginnings in the Near East and Greece 
to its current expansion into other 
areas of the world. 

117, 118. American History A survey 
of the colonial origins and national 
development of the United States from 
1607 to the present. Some attention is 
given to interpretations by leading 
historians. 

119. South Asia: India and Pakistan 

Following a survey of the origin and 
formation of traditional Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion and the impact of Moslem culture, 
the emphasis is placed on nineteenth 
and twentieth century British India, 
with particular attention to the rise 
and triumph of nationalist movements. 

120. East Asia: China and Japan An 

introduction to the classical tradition 
of Chinese and Japanese civilizations 
followed by an analysis of the changes 
brought about by the impact of 
modernization in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

190. Introduction to History Through 
selected readings and discussion about 
the nature of history, and through 
analysis and projects related to selected 
historical problems the student is 
introduced to the art and techniques 
of the discipline. Normally elected in 
the freshman year. 

225. Medieval History The develop¬ 
ment of European civilization from the 
disintegration of Roman imperial au¬ 
thority to the late 13th century, with 
some attention to eastern Europe. 
Not open to students with credit for 
325. Given in alternate years. To be 
given in 1980-1981. 

227. Europe in the Renaissance, 1300- 
1500 The emergence of Europe from 
the Middle Ages. Particular attention 
will be given to the interrelationships 
of economic, social, political, and 
cultural change in Western Europe, 


with special emphasis being placed on 
Italy. Not open to students with credit 
for 327. Given in alternate years. To be 
given in 1979-1980. 

228. Europe in the Reformation, 1500- 
1650 A study of the interaction be¬ 
tween the unresolved tensions (social, 
religious, political, and economic) in 
Western Europe, and the men who 
shaped the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. Particular attention is 
given to Germany and to Luther. Not 
open to students with credit for 328. 
Given in alternate years. To be given in 
1979-1980. 

243, 244. English History: 55 B.C. to 
Date First semester: The emergence of 
a unified English society, and its 
political expression, to 1660, with 
particular attention to social, economic, 
and institutional developments. Second 
semester: The political, economic, and 
social development of Great Britain, 
domestically and internationally, as a 
major power in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and the abandonment of 
that role in the 20th century. 

253, 254. History of Russia First sem¬ 
ester: from earliest times to the reign 
of Nicholas II. Second semester: fall 
of the czardom, the Russian revolution, 
and the Communist state from Lenin to 
Krushchev. 

271.18th Century Europe: Utrecht to 
Vienna, 1713-1815 The develop¬ 
ment of the Ancien Regime. The 
focus will be on political, social, 
economic, and intellectual aspects of 
the pre-revolutionary period, although 
the impact of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon will be assessed. 

272.19th Century Europe: 1815 to 1914 

Starts with the Congress of Vienna 
and proceeds with the reaction after 
1815, the revolutions of the mid-century, 
unifications of Germany and Italy: 
problems of nationalism, imperialism, 
liberalism; and concludes with diplo¬ 
matic background for the First World 
War. 
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273 20th Century Europe: Since 1914 

Political, economic, and social sequels 
to Versailles; the challenge to European 
dominance and changing relations 
with Russia and the United States; the 
rise of totalitarianism to World War II 
and its consequences. 

281.20th Century American History 

The social, economic, and political 
development of the United States 
since 1900. Domestic events are 
stressed. 

282. Diplomatic History of the United 
States Emphasis upon the diplomacy 
of the early Republic, expansion, the 
emergence of the United States as a 
world power, and the use of collective 
security. 


institutions in the context of English 
society. Offered occasionally. 

347. American Colonial History English 
America from the epoch of settlement 
through the achievement of indepen¬ 
dence. Particular attention is given to 
the causes and consequences of the 
American Revolution. Given in alter¬ 
nate years. To be given in 1980-1981. 

349, 350. American Intellectual and 
Social History A study of ideas, myths, 
and popular opinion in their social 
context with attention to American 
Puritanism, the Enlightenment America, 
the Romantic era, labor and reform 
movements, intellectual revolt and 
conservatives, radicals, and liberals in 
modern America. 


289. Afro-American History A survey 
of black history from pre-colonial 
Africa and the origins of slavery in the 
American colonies to the urban migra¬ 
tions of the 20th century. 

311. Studies in American History 

Selected areas and problems in Ameri¬ 
can history. Topics for 1979: Ethnic 
History; American Cities. Prerequisite: 
190 or permission of the instructor. 

313, 314. Studies in European History 

Selected areas and problems in Euro¬ 
pean history. Topics for 1979: Women 
in History; World War I; Tudor 
England; Age of Revolution, 1780- 
1830. Prerequisite: 190 or permission 
of the instructor. 314 offered in 
Bologna only. 

315 Studies in Comparative History 

Selected trends and problems studied 
comparatively in various periods and 
geographical areas. Topics for 1979: 
History of Social Movements; Na¬ 
tionalism & Imperialism in S. Asia; 
Japanese Modernization; Middle East. 
Prerequisite: 190 or permission of the 
instructor. 

345. English Constitutional and Legal 
History A technical approach to the 
evolution of governmental and legal 


357. European Intellectual History 

Main currents of Western thought from 
the 17th century to the present. The 
interaction of ideas and social develop¬ 
ment is stressed with attention to the 
influence of science. Given in alternate 
years. To be given in 1980-1981. 

358. 19th-20th Century European 
Diplomacy European diplomatic his¬ 
tory from the Congress of Vienna 
through World War II. Offered occa¬ 
sionally. 

387 American Constitutional History 

The framing of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion and its historical development, with 
emphasis on evolving interpretation 
by the courts. Given in alternate years. 
To be given in 1979-1980. 

388 American History in the Civil War 
Period An analysis of the political, 
economic and intellectual aspects of 
nineteenth century America from 1828 
to 1865. Attention is given to the 
causes and course of the Civil War. 

389 Seminar in European History: 
Selected Topics Topic for 1979: 
Facism. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor. 
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390 Seminar in American History: 
Selected Topics Topics for 1979: U S. 
and Cold War; Great Awakening. Pre¬ 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. 

490 Historiography The history of 
historical writing derived from works 
of representative historians, past and 
present, as well as analysis of historical 
craftsmanship. The evolution of 
research techniques and historians' 
concepts about the nature and purpose 
of history receive attention. Prerequi¬ 
site: six courses in history. 

491. History Seminar An introduction 
to the craft of the historian. Includes 
discussion of theories on the meaning 
of history and study of research 
methods involving the solution of 
selected probjems. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 

MAJOR: nine courses including: 

I. 190 (Must be completed or in 
cursq at time of acceptance as 
a major.) 

II. One of the following: History 
389, 390, 490, 491, Philosophy 
224 or, when approved in advance 
by the department, a semester 
course in history in Independent 
Study or Independent Research 
which treats some aspect of the 
methodology or philosophy of 
history. 

III. Two courses from one group and 
one from the other: 

GROUP A: (European) 225 or 
325, 227 or 327, 228 
or 328, 243, 244, 253, 
254, 271, 272, 273, 
313, 345, 357, 358, 
389. 

GROUP B: (American) 281, 282, 
289, 311, 347, 349, 
350, 387, 388, 390. 

MINOR: six courses, including at least 
two in American and two in European 
history. 

NOTE 1: One of the following courses 


may be substituted for one of the 
courses in Group A: Classics 251, 
252, 253 or 254. 

NOTE 2: Training in computer science, 
foreign languages, and social science 
methodologies are desirable for 
those contemplating graduate study. 


Humanities 

120. Masterpieces of the Western 
World A small number of masterworks 
representing the various arts are 
studied and celebrated with the in¬ 
tention of discovering the conditions 
and characteristics of artistic inspira¬ 
tion and achievement which both 
glorify the culture of a specific era 
and transcend the boundaries of time 
and place to speak to every age. 
Works from the ages of Classical 
Athens, Seventeenth Century Europe, 
and Pre-Revolutionary Russia are 
analyzed with emphasis upon the 
dialectics of form and content and 
upon their social and biographical 
contexts. Open to freshman and soph¬ 
omores. 

220 Masterpieces of the Western 
World This course will have the same 
syllabus as Humanities 120. Identical 
materials are covered and lectures 
given jointly. However, the course 
will have its own discussion groups, 
and a more advanced level of inter¬ 
pretive skills will be assumed both for 
group discussions and for evaluation. 
Open to juniors and Seniors. 

NOTE: Students may take either course 
for credit but not both. Neither 120 
nor 220 fulfill Distribution require¬ 
ments. 
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Interdiscipli¬ 
nary Studies 

Courses given under this rubric are 
taught by faculty members from at least 
two different disciplines. 

110. Perspectives on Society, Science, 
and Self The problem of perspective 
as a constant in human knowledge at 
all levels. Each unit aims at disrupting 
the student's ethocentrism while help¬ 
ing to develop and refine the skills of 
investigation, analysis, evaluation, and 
communication as a means of working 
through the resulting disorientation. 
Open only to entering freshmen. 

300. The Bologna Practicum An inter¬ 
disciplinary seminar focusing on the 
City of Bologna. Guest participants 
include administrators, political 
figures, art experts, and others with 
local expertise. To be offered only in 
Bologna. 


311-312. Seminar on Jerusalem An in¬ 
terdisciplinary course, involving guest 
speakers and lecturers, directed 
towards developing an historical per¬ 
spective and a sense of the student's 
place in time, sensitivity to the cul¬ 
tural differences and perspectives 
which exist side by side in Israel, and 
an awareness of the international 
political issues of which Israel is a 
focal point. Included is a detailed 
study of contemporary Jerusalem: its 
history, culture, religion, government, 
urban growth, social problems. Offered 
only in Jerusalem. 


International Studies 

Professor K. R. Nilsson, Director 

An interdisciplinary major which draws on the 
perspectives of economics, history and political science 
to examine international relations in a changing world 
environment. To these disciplines are added cultural 
studies concerning a geographical area of the student's 
choice: e g., a language of the area and selected courses in 
the area's literature, philosophy, music, art or religion. 
The interdisciplinary experience is completed with an 
integrative research seminar and a comprehensive 
examination. The program is intended to prepare a student 
either for graduate studies or for a career with an 
international focus. 
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401. Interdisciplinary Seminar Research 
which integrates the various disciplines 
in the major, normally involving the 
student's geographic area. 

Core Disciplines: Eleven courses in 
the core disciplines (economics, history, 
and political science) are required, in 
any 6: 3: 2 combination which includes 
Economics 348 (International Eco¬ 
nomics), History 282 (U.S. Diplomatic 
History), Political Science 240 (Interna¬ 
tional Relations) and either Political 
Science 370 (American Foreign Policy) 
or Political Science 375 (American 
National Security Policy). Example: 
Six courses in economics (including 
348); plus three courses in history 
(including 282); plus two courses in 
political science (including 240 and 
either 370 or 375). 

One course in each of the core 
disciplines may be taken on a pass/fail 
basis, with the exception of Economics 
348, History 282, and Political Science 
240. 

Area Courses: Four courses in one 
geographical area (Asia, Latin America, 
Russia and Soviet Union, Western 
Europe), exclusive of courses in the 
core disciplines; three must be in the 
humanities. However, when the number 
of courses available in a given geo¬ 
graphical area is inadequate to the 
student's needs — in the judgment 
of the supervising committee and the 
respective area representative — he 
or she may substitute area courses 
from other disciplines, including 
economics, history, and political 
science. As many as two of these 
courses may be taken on a pass/fail 
basis. (Total pass/fail from core and 
area courses = five.) 

Interdisciplinary Independent Study: 
During one semester of his or her last 
year, the student will enroll in an 
independent study. In it he or she will 
prepare for an examination in the core 
disciplines (international relations, 
international economics, and diplo¬ 
matic history) and in his or her area. 


The examination will be administered 
in the eighth term by the supervising 
committee, which will announce at the 
beginning of each term whether the 
examination will be oral, written, or 
both. 

Foreign Language Proficiency: ( 1) 
Satisfactory completion of courses 
through the intermediate level in a 
language appropriate to the geographic 
area chosen. (2) If a language is not 
offered at Dickinson, a proficiency 
examination will be administered with 
the assistance of the modern languages 
department. 

Study Abroad —One or two sem¬ 
esters (fall, spring, summer): A student 
may choose, with the approval of the 
supervising committee, any program 
of foreign study in the context of an 
international studies semester abroad 
program. Although majors are encour¬ 
aged to go abroad, study abroad is 
not required. 

Requirements for a Minor — Eco¬ 
nomics 348, History 282, Political 
Science 240; an additional course in 
each of the preceding core disciplines; 
two courses from the humanities in a 
geographic area; the interdisciplinary 
seminar. Total: nine courses. 

Course Offerings in the Geographic 
Areas: The supervising committee and 
the respective area representatives will 
decide which courses in the geo¬ 
graphic areas qualify for the major. 
The general operating principle for 
deciding will be that the list of courses 
should be as inclusive as possible. For 
example, any course in French literature 
would satisfy the western European 
area requirement. (A list of courses in 
the four areas is available in the 
coordinator's office.) 


Italian 

See Spanish and Italian 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Italian Studies 


The opportunity is available to students to take an inter¬ 
disciplinary minor in Italian Studies. The program includes 
work in the Italian language and literature as well as special 
courses in other departments that are related to specific 
aspects of Italian culture and civilization. The minor consists 
of five courses: three courses in Italian (231,250, and 290) 
and two courses from the following group*: 


Fine Arts 301 — Italian Renaissance 
Art 

Fine Arts 302 — Baroque Art 

Fine Arts 403 — Seminar: Problems 
in Italian Art 

Music 104 — History of Opera 
(formerly 302) 

Music 351 — Seminar in Medieval 
and Renaissance Music 

History 227 — Europe in the Renais¬ 
sance (1 300-1500) 


Political Science 395-396 — Studies 
in Modern European Politics 

NOTE: One Independent Study may 
be chosen in place of one of the 
electives from the above list. 


‘Elective course selections must be approved, 
and the completion of the minor certified, by 
the coordinator of the program 
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Judaic Studies 

Associate Professor Rosenbaum, Director 

An interdisciplinary major designed to allow broad 
comprehension of Jewish civilization in its interaction with 
the civilizations of the Ancient Near East and Europe, 
but deep enough to prepare students for further study 
or careers in Judaics and related vocational pursuits. 


MAJOR: 

I. Required courses: 

a. Religion 211, 206 (Jews and 
Judaism in the U.S.; Modern 
Jewish Thought) 

b. Religion 103 (Torah, Prophets, 
& Writings) 

c. Religion 204, 205 (Jewish 
History) Both courses must 
be completed by the end of 
student's Junior year. 

II. One of the following pairs of 

courses: 

a. Religion 211, 206 (Aspects of 
American Religious Culture; 
Modern Jewish Thought) 

b. Religion 203, 206 (Studies in 
the Hebrew Tradition; Intro¬ 
duction to Talmud) 

c. Religion 107, 201 (The New 
Testament; Traditions in the 
History of Religions) 

d. Religion 108, 109 (The Emer¬ 
gence of the Christian Tradi¬ 


tion; The Emergence of the 
Protestant T radition) 

III. One upper level seminar OR 

Independent Study, with the 

approval of the director. 

IV. Two additional courses such as 

the following: 

a. American Studies 490, 491 
(Seminar) 

b. Classical Studies 251, 252 
(Hellenic History) 253, 254 
(Roman History) 

c. English 322 (Classical & Bib¬ 
lical Influences in English 
Literature) 

d. History 190, 490 (Introduc¬ 
tion to History; Historiography) 

e. Philosophy 230 (Philosophy 
of Religion) 

f. Religion 211 (Aspects of Amer¬ 
ican Religious Culture) 

g. Spanish 290 (Topics in His¬ 
panic Studies) 


JUDAIC 

STUDIES 


LATIN 

AMERICAN 

STUDIES 


Latin 

See Classical Studies 

Latin American Studies 

Assistant Professor Ruhl, Director 

The certificate program in Latin American Studies is 
intended to allow students with varying interests and aca¬ 
demic majors (such as history, economics, education, fine 
arts, political science, international studies, anthropology 
and Spanish) an opportunity to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of Latin American civilization. It also 
provides students the opportunity to work closely with a 
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core of professors with special training, experience and 
enthusiasm in this field. While the program is viewed as valu¬ 
able to those planning graduate work to become high school 
teachers, social workers, Foreign Service Officers or man¬ 
agers in multinational corporations, the actual level of exper¬ 
tise which students can acquire will depend greatly on 
their own commitment to the field of study. The certificate 
may also provide an advantage to students in seeking ad¬ 
mission to graduate programs concerned with Latin America. 

Achievement of the Certificate in Latin American Studies 
requires (1) the successful completion of Latin American 
Studies 201; (2) completion of six other approved courses 
or independent studies dealing with Latin America taken in 
at least three academic departments; (3) demonstrated lan¬ 
guage proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, equivalent, 
as a minimum, to the completion of a two-hundred level con¬ 
versation and composition course; (4) the completion of 
an interdisciplinary research paper written under the super¬ 
vision of at least two faculty members from different de¬ 
partments, and for which one course credit will be offered 
under Latin American Studies 490; and (5) the successful 
oral defense of the research paper before a committee of at 
least three program professors. 


201. Introduction to Latin American 
Studies A multi-disciplinary, introduc¬ 
tory course in Latin American Studies 
designed to familiarize students with 
Latin American societies through a 
study of their history, economics, 
politics, literature and culture The 
purpose of the course is to provide a 
framework or overview to enhance 
understanding in the students' future 
courses in particular disciplines and 
specific areas of Latin American 
study. No prerequisite , required of 
all Latin American Certificate candi¬ 
dates. 

490 Latin American Interdisciplinary 


Research Research into a topic con¬ 
cerning Latin America which is di¬ 
rected by two or more faculty repre¬ 
senting at least two disciplines. Stu¬ 
dents must successfully defend their 
research paper to obtain course credit. 
Designed to satisfy requirement four 
(4) of the Latin American Certificate 
Program. Prerequisite: Seniors in the 
program. 

NOTE: Beginning with the Class of 
1980, students must apply to the 
Latin American Studies Program 
by the beginning of their junior 
year. See also Special Options: 
The Latin American Studies Program. 
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Library Resources 


Associate Professors Cieslicki, Chairwoman, Forbis*, and 
Woodworth 

Assistant Professors Dupras and Wilt 
Librarians Bechtel and Derry 


101 Introduction to Library Research 

A study of the resources of a college 
library including books, periodicals, 
indexes, abstracts, bibliographies, U.S. 
Government Documents, manuscripts, 
and reference sources in the various 
disciplines. Attention is given to ef¬ 
fective research strategies, and to 


selection and evaluation of sources. 
One-half course credit Offered first 
seven weeks of each semester. 


Independent Studies in Library topics 
is open only to juniors and seniors and 
can be taken only once. 


Mathematics 


Professors Baric, Light, and Martin 
Associate Professors Harvey* and Stodghi11, Chairman 
Assistant Professor Marma 
Instructor Gingrich 

The program in mathematics offers preparation for 
graduate work in mathematics (and related areas) as well as 
preparation for positions in industry or government 
demanding a strong quantitative background. 


100. Precalculus Mathematics To pre¬ 
pare students for calculus whose 
background in mathematics is deficient. 
A brief review of the highlights of 
algebra, trigonometry, and analytic 
geometry. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor. This course does not 
count toward the requirements of a 
major or minor and will not satisfy 
the Division III Distribution Require¬ 
ment. 

*111,112. Finite Mathematics Topics 
in logic, set theory, elementary proba¬ 
bility, game theory, linear programming 
and applications. This course will not 
count toward the requirements of a 
major or minor. 

*On leave 1979-1980. 


*131, 132. Calculus and Analytic 

Geometry Derivatives and integrals 
of functions of one variable with such 
applications as maxima and minima, 
curve tracing, velocity and accelera¬ 
tion, and area and volume. Brief 
introductions, as time permits, to 
functions of several variables, infinite 
series, and differential equations. Pre¬ 
requisite: Mathematics 100 or its 
equivalent preparation. Please read 
Note 3. 

201, 202. Special Topics Topics in ei¬ 
ther Mathematics or Computer Science 
to be announced when offered. Pre¬ 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. 
One-half or one course. Please read 
Note 4. 
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211. Mathematical Modeling Introduc¬ 
tion to the methodology of modeling 
as a technique useful in working toward 
the solution of real world problems. A 
variety of mathematical tools will be 
utilized at an elementary level. This 
course will not count toward the 
requirements of a major or minor. 

221. Elementary Statistics An introduc¬ 
tion to statistical inference, including 
such topics as measures of central 
tendency and dispersion, tests of 
hypotheses, and correlation. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 100 or its equivalent. This course 
will not count toward the requirements 
of a major or minor. 

232. Numerical Methods for Com¬ 
puters A study of algorithms for the 
efficient computer approximation of 
definite integrals by numerical quadra¬ 
ture, the solutions of non-linear 
equations and of linear systems of 
equations, and of the solutions of 
differential equations. Extensive 
practice in computer programming. 
Prerequisite: 241, 243 and Computer 
Science 111 or its equivalent. Offered 
in alternate years. 

241 Differential Equations An intro¬ 
duction to the study of differential 
equations and their solutions by 
elementary methods, series solutions 
and numerical algorithms. Prerequisite: 
132, 122 or 142. One-half course. See 
Note 2. 

243. Linear Algebra I Vectors, linear 
transformations, matrices, the algebra 
of linear transformations and the 
corresponding properties of matrices. 
Prerequisite: 122, 132, or 142. One-half 
course. See Note 2. 

244 Multivariable Calculus An intro¬ 
duction to the analysis of linear and 
nonlinear functions of several variables, 
including differentiation and integration. 
Taylor's theorem, the chain rule and 
line integrals. Prerequisite: 243. See 
Note 2. 

*321, 322. Statistics An introduction to 
the mathematical theory of probability 


and statistics, including a study of 
probability distributions and their 
parameters, statistical inference, tests 
of significance, estimation and tests 
of hypotheses. Prerequisite: 244 or 
permission of instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 

331. Operations Research Uses of linear 
optimization models, solution of linear 
systems of equalities, the simplex 
algorithm, duality theory, and sensitivity 
analysis. The last quarter may be con¬ 
cerned with an additional topic such 
as dynamic programming or decision 
analysis. Prerequisite: 243 and Computer 
Science 111 or permission of the 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 

332. Numerical Analysis Calculation 
of functions, interpolation and numer¬ 
ical integration, solution of non-linear 
equation, of a linear system of equa¬ 
tions, and of a linear system least 
squares curve fitting. Prerequisite: 
244, 331 and Computer Science 111 
or permission of the instructor. Given 
in alternate years. 

*341, 342 Mathematical Physics Ad¬ 
vanced vector analysis and matrix 
methods. Ordinary and partial dif¬ 
ferential equations of physics. Initial 
value and boundary value problems. 
Green's functions, spherical harmonics, 
and other special methods. Prerequi¬ 
sites: Physics 132 and Mathematics 
244. 

351. Abstract Algebra An introductory 
treatment of fundamental algebraic 
structures such as groups, rings and 
fields. Prerequisite: 243 or its equivalent. 

352. Linear Algebra II An extension 
and deeper treatment of the material 
in 243. Vector spaces, linear transfor¬ 
mations, matrices, elementary canon¬ 
ical forms, inner product spaces and 
operators on inner product spaces. 
Prerequisite: 243 or its equivalent. 

361. Analysis I An exact treatment of 
the real numbers, convergence, 
continuity, differentiation, integration 
and infinite series. Prerequisite: 244. 
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362. Analysis II Studies in analysis. 
Topics to be chosen according to the 
interest of the students and instructor. 
Prerequisite: 244 and permission of 
the instructor. 

372. Complex Analysis An introductory 
study of functions in the complex plane. 
Topics will include: complex numbers 
and functions; the theory of differentia¬ 
tion and integration of complex 
functions; sequences and series of 
complex functions; Cauchy's integral 
theorem; the Residue Theorem; con¬ 
formal mappings. Prerequisite: Permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. 

401, 402. Special Topics Topics in ei¬ 
ther Mathematics or Computer Science 
to be announced when offered. Pre¬ 
requisite: Permission of the instructor. 
One-half or one course. 

461. Topology An elementary study of 
metric and topological spaces touching 
upon open and closed sets, compact¬ 
ness, and connectedness. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 


MAJOR: eight courses in mathematics, 
numbered above 200, including at 
least one of 351 or 352, one of 361 
or 362 and at least three other 
courses numbered above 300. No 
more than one credit in indepen¬ 
dent studies may count toward the 


major. In addition Computer Science 
111 or its equivalent is required ef¬ 
fective with the Class of 1979. 

MINOR: six courses. 

NOTE 1: It is recommended that every 
mathematics major develop a strong 
interest in at least one quantitative 
area different from mathematics. 

NOTE 2: 241 will be offered during the 
first half of the fall semester, and 
243 will be offered during the second 
half. Majors should complete 244 
as soon as possible (usually by 
the end of the sophomore year). 

NOTE 3: Because of the similarity in 
course content, students will receive 
graduation credit for only one of 
121, 131, 141; and only one of 122, 
132,142. 

NOTE 4: In recent years, many topics 
in Computer Science have been 
offered under the Mathematics 201/ 
202 labels. These include Infor¬ 
mation Structures, Information 
Systems, Advanced Programming, 
Computer Architecture, Computer 
Organization, etc. See Note 5. 

NOTE 5: Currently there are several 
students working on a self- 
developed major in computer 
science. See index for Special 
Majors. 
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Military Science 

Lieutenant Colonel Cummings, Professor of Military Science 
Major Kenwood Giffhorn, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science 

Captains Jamerson and Huppmann, Assistants to the 
Professor of Military Science 

The Department of Military Science adds another 
dimension to a Dickinson College liberal arts education 
by offering courses which develop a student's ability 
to organize, motivate, and lead others. 

Participation in ROTC during the freshman and 
sophomore years incurs no military obligation. Courses 
during these years are designed to give the student an 
overview of the defense establishment, and an orientation 
on the role of an Army Officer. 

Individuals that elect to continue in the program during 
the junior and senior years will be commissioned upon 
graduation and serve from three months to three years in 
the active Army. 

The following courses are required to satisfactorily 
complete the Army ROTC program: 

FRESHMAN YEAR 

Fall — Military Science 101 
Spring — Military Science 102 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Fall — Military Science 201 
Spring — Military Science 202 

JUNIOR YEAR 

Fall — Military Science 301 
Spring — Military Science 302 

SENIOR YEAR 

Fall — Military Science 401 
Spring — Military Science 402 

Options are available for those individuals encountering 
scheduling conflicts or desiring participation after their 
freshman year. Contact the department for further infor¬ 
mation. 
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Advanced Leadership Practicum: A six- 
week summer training program at an 
Army installation which stresses the 
application of military skills to rapidly 
changing situations. Participants are 
evaluated on their ability to make 
sound decisions, to direct group efforts 
toward the accomplishment of com¬ 
mon goals and to meet the mental 
and physical challenges present to 
them. Completion of this practicum 
is required prior to commissioning and 
it is normally attended between the 
junior and senior years. Participants 
receive room, board, travel expenses 
and medical care, and are paid approx¬ 
imately $550.00 for the six-week period. 

Financial Assistance: Books and equip¬ 
ment for military science courses and 
the ROTC program are provided free 
of charge to all cadets. All juniors and 
seniors in the ROTC program (Advanced 
Course) and scholarship cadets are 
paid a tax-free subsistence allowance 
of $100 a month and receive certain 
other benefits. 

Physical Education Credit: A maximum 
of three physical education units (six 
required for graduation) may be 
satisfied by participation in Military 
Science Leadership Laboratory (MS 
101-102, 201-202, 301-302 and 401-402). 

Scholarships: Army ROTC scholarships 
based on merit are available. Recipients 
receive full tuition, academic fees, 
book and supply expenses (not room 
and board), and a $100 per month 
subsistence allowance. High school 
seniors may apply for four-year scholar¬ 
ships, and cadets enrolled in the 
program may compete for three-year 
(starts in sophomore year), two-year 
(starts in junior year) and one-year 
(starts in senior year) scholarships. 
Information may be obtained from 
high school counselors, any Army 
ROTC professor of military science, 
or any Army installation. Recipients 
agree to a four-year active service 
obligation. 

Non-Dickinson Students: Students pur¬ 
suing a baccalaureate or advanced 


degree program at Shippensburg State 
College, and the Capitol Campus of 
Penn State are eligible to cross-enroll 
in the Dickinson College ROTC pro¬ 
gram. Students at the Harrisburg Area 
Community College may also enroll 
in the program, but must complete 
baccalaureate degree program to 
receive a commission. These schools 
have registration or transfer pro¬ 
cedures which allow full or partial 
credit toward graduation for military 
science courses taken through Dick¬ 
inson. Contact this department for 
further information. 

Departmental Courses: 

101,102. Introduction to Military Sci¬ 
ence (Leadership Laboratory) Instruc¬ 
tion in individual skills and the founda¬ 
tion for more advanced laboratories. 
Meets one hour per week in each 
semester. (One unit of credit for 
physical education will be received 
for each semester successfully com¬ 
pleted up to three semesters). 

Ill American Military History From 
colonial times to the present, with 
emphasis on the interrelationship of 
factors which contribute to the develop¬ 
ment and utilization of the U.S. 
Military. One-half course credit. 

201, 202. Application of Military Sci¬ 
ence (Leadership Laboratory) Partici¬ 
pation in operations and basic tactics 
to demonstrate leadership and manage 
ment problems, and to illustrate various 
processes of resolution. Meets two 
hours per week in each semester. 
(One unit of credit for physical educa¬ 
tion will be received for each semester 
successfully completed up to three 
semesters). 

211. Organization and Management 

Concepts of organization theory and 
the principles of management. Manage¬ 
ment and leadership relationships are 
investigated as they apply to the 
general theory and practice of the 
management functions of planning, 
organizing, staffing, direction, coordi¬ 
nation, control, innovation and repre¬ 
sentation. One-half course credit. 
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301, 302. Advanced Application of 
Military Science (Leadership Labora¬ 
tory) Emphasis on leadership. Stiuations 
require direct interaction with other 
cadets (students) and faculty members. 
The participants set well-defined 
goals and develop procedures for goal 
attainment. Meets two hours per week 
in each semester. (One unit of credit 
for physical education will be received 
for each semester successfully com¬ 
pleted up to three semesters). Prereq¬ 
uisite: open only to advanced course 
cadets. 

321. Leadership and Management Prin¬ 
ciples and techniques of effective 
leadership, methods of developing and 
improving managerial abilities and 
leadership qualities, and a basic 
understanding of interpersonal interac¬ 
tions. Use is made of recent develop¬ 
ments in the administrative and the 
behavioral sciences to analyze the 
individual, group and situational 
aspects of leadership, and the manage¬ 
ment of resources. One course credit. 

401, 402. Command and Staff (Leader¬ 
ship Laboratory) Emphasis is placed 
on developing planning and decision¬ 
making capabilities in the areas of 
military operations, logistics and 
administration. Meets two hours per 
week in each semester. (One unit of 
credit for physical education will be 
received for each semester successfully 


completed up to three semesters). 
Prerequisite: open only to Advanced 
Course cadets. 

431. Contemporary Problems Seminar 

Seminars in selected areas emphasizing 
the interplay of multifarious con¬ 
siderations in exploring the environment 
of the contemporary American scene, 
and the position of the United States 
in the world. Normally seminars will 
be offered in two major areas: 

a. Civil-Military Relations — Examines 
the contemporary United States as it 
relates to the decision-making process 
affecting the U.S. military establish¬ 
ment. Emphasis is on the interdepen¬ 
dence of military, social, legal, and 
ethical considerations in forming 
policies, as well as the interchange of 
influence, the military on society and 
society on the military. Normally, three 
problems are examined; these change 
by semester. Professors from other 
departments participate as discussion 
leaders. One course credit. 

b. Comparative National Security 
Policies — Examines the national 
security policies and postures of the 
United States, Soviet Union, Peoples 
Republic of China, and selected other 
nations. Emphasis is placed on dis¬ 
covering (through independent study, 
discussion, and common readings) the 
features common to all major powers 
so their differences can be better 
understood. One course credit. 
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Music 


Professors T. Bullard* and Could 

Associate Professors Petty and Posey, Chairman 

Instructors in Applied Music — Brandon, Kendall, Krantz, 

Losee, Martin, Mathews, and Park 

Courses in music are offered in the belief that music is an 
essential aspect of man's personal, social, and cultural 
evolution, being a manifestation and reflection of the 
best thought throughout the ages. The art of music is 
considered in terms of its participation in the intellectual and 
spiritual life of man. Instruction in music is available both 
to students whose interest is of a general nature and 
to those who anticipate graduate or professional study. The 
offerings of the department are designed to enable 
students to follow a balanced and coordinated program 
of study in the basic disciplines of music through training 
in music theory, acquaintance with music's history 
and literature, performing experience through participation 
in vocal and instrumental ensembles, and individual 
instruction in applied music. 


101, 102. History of Music An intro¬ 
ductory course in music designed to 
train students in intelligent listening 
through discussion and analysis of 
selected representative works from 
plainsong through contemporary music. 
The primary objective of the course is 
to provide the student with such knowl¬ 
edge and understanding that may lead 
to an intelligent lifelong interest in 
music. 

103 20th Century Music A survey of 
the major trends in music during the 
20th century. Prerequisite: Music 101 
or 102 or permission of the instructor. 

104. History of Opera A survey of 
operatic literature from its inception 
to the present. Prerequisite: Music 101 
or 102 or permission of the instructor. 


105. Instrumental Music A discussion 
of selected topics in instrumental 
music, eg., symphonic literature, 
chamber music, and keyboard litera¬ 
ture. The content of the course will be 
altered from year to year in order to 
provide a diversity of subject matter. 
Prerequisite: Music 101 or 102 or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

106. Vocal Music A discussion of 
selected topics in vocal music, e g., 
choral literature and history of the art 
song. The content of the course will 
be altered from year to year in order 
to provide a diversity of subject matter. 
Prerequisite: Music 101 or 102 or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

107 Biographical Studies A study of 
the life and works of a major com- 
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poser, e.g., Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
or Bartok. The content of the course 
will be altered from year to year in 
order to provide a diversity of subject 
matter. Prerequisite: Music 101 or 102 
or permission of the instructor. 

108. American Jazz A study of the 
roots of jazz in social, cultural and 
artistic dimensions followed by a 
chronological survey of the evolution 
of jazz styles from the late nineteenth 
century to the present. Prerequisite: 
Music 101 or 102 or permission of the 
instructor. 

113-114. Applied Music Instruction I 

Open to all students who demonstrate 
by audition some acquaintance with 
musical notation, and who should con¬ 
tinue to study instrument or voice at 
the basic level. One-half or one course 
each semester. Placement by audition. 
Does not fulfill distribution requirements. 

125, 126. Theory of Music I An intro¬ 
duction to the basic materials of music 
by means of discussion, analysis, and 
written exercises, complemented by 


intensive drill in sight singing, ear 
training, and keyboard harmony. 
Students are acquainted with some 
characteristic means of organizing 
these materials through firsthand con¬ 
tact with simple problems in melodic, 
contrapuntal, and harmonic tech¬ 
niques. Prerequisite: permission of the 
instructor. 

213, 214. Applied Music Instruction II 

Open to students who demonstrate by 
audition a basic technique, and who 
should continue instruction on the 
intermediate level. May be repeated 
for credit with the permission of the 
instructor. One-half or one course each 
semester. Placement by audition. Does 
not fulfill distribution requirements. 

245, 246. Theory of Music II Introduc¬ 
tion to the basic materials of music 
continued. Evolution of chromatic 
harmony in the 19th century and 
selected techniques in 20th century 
music. Increased emphasis is placed 
upon stylistic and critical analysis. 
Prerequisite: Music 126. 
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313, 314. Applied Music Instruction III 

Open to students who demonstrate 
by audition a fully developed techni¬ 
cal skill and who should continue 
study on the advanced level. May be 
repeated for credit with the permission 
of the instructor. One-half or one 
course each semester. Placement by 
audition. Does not fulfill distribution 
requirements. 

351 Seminar in Medieval and Renais¬ 
sance Music Study of the principal 
styles and forms of music from plain- 
song to ca. 1600. Given in alternate 
years. Prerequisite: 126. 

352. Seminar in Baroque Music Study 
of the principal styles and forms of 
music from 1600 to 1750. Given in 
alternate years. Prerequisite: 126. 

353. Seminar in Classic and Romantic 
Music Study of the principal styles 
and forms of music from ca. 1750 to 
ca. 1900. Given in alternate years. 
Prerequisite: 126. 

354. Seminar in 20th Century Music 

Study of the principal styles and forms 
of music from ca. 1900 to the present. 
Given in alternate years. Prerequisite: 
126. 

413-414. Repertory and Performance 

The purpose of this course is to acquaint 
the advanced student with a broad 
selection of the repertory for his 
voice or instrument, and to prepare him 
to perform a program in spring semester 
which demonstrates his understanding 
of several musical periods and styles. 
Prerequisite: Music 101 and 102, Music 
313 and 314. Open to seniors with the 
permission of the music department 
upon recommendation of the instructor. 

495, 496. Senior Seminar Studies in 
composition, music history, and ad¬ 
vanced theory, conducted through 
regular conferences and assigned 
writing. Open to seniors majoring in 
music who have demonstrated their 
ability to pursue independent research 
in at least two courses from this group: 


351, 352, 353, 354. Prerequisite: Per¬ 
mission of the chairman of the depart¬ 
ment. 

College Choir A mixed choir open 
through audition to everyone in the 
college community. Several major 
choral works are performed each year 
at Dickinson with the College-Com¬ 
munity Orchestra. Permission of the 
director required. 

Chamber Choir This select ensemble 
of 30 voices drawn from the College 
choir performs regularly in worship 
services at the college and travels 
widely to present secular and sacred 
music in major cities and colleges. 
Permission of the director required. 

The Collegium Musicum A small, 
select group of singers and instru¬ 
mentalists drawn from the student 
body, faculty, and community for the 
purpose of studying and performing 
masterpieces composed for small 
ensembles. Permission of the director 
required. 

The College-Community Orchestra 

Open to students and faculty at the 
college and to instrumentalists from 
the surrounding area interested in the 
performance and study of the best in 
orchestral literature. Permission of the 
director required. 

MAJOR: ten courses, including 101, 
102, 125, 126, 245, 246, and four 
additional courses from the follow¬ 
ing group: 351, 352, 353, 354, 414, 
495, 496, or an independent study 
approved by the department. Profi¬ 
ciency in piano is required. 

MINOR: six courses, including 101, 
102, 125, 126 and two additional 
courses from the following group: 
245, 246, 351, 352, 353, and 354. 

NOTE: Students planning to major in 
music should complete 125-126 
during their sophomore year. A 
knowledge of French and German 
is necessary for graduate study in 
music. 
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Philosophy 

Professors Allan and Ferre, Chairman 
Associate Professors Dwiggins* and Krebs* 

Assistant Professor EI lard 

Courses in philosophy present ways of thinking about 
those fundamental questions which continue to puzzle us 
in spite of all our learning. What is it to be human? Can 
we justify our values? Is truth possible? Does history have 
a sense? Philosophers see questions like these cutting 
across the boundaries of science, art, politics, and religion, 
crucial to all these fields yet belonging to none of them, 
and challenging us to reflect on all our experiences and 
beliefs. Philosophy is this process of reflection. 

Because it poses serious questions about ideas we take 
for granted, philosophy demands and creates a truly 
radical freedom of inquiry, and as such has always been 
at the center of liberal education. The philosophy pro¬ 
gram at Dickinson stresses a balanced approach to three 
main tasks: (1) understanding the sorts of questions 
philosophers ask, chiefly through analysis of primary 
sources; (2) critically evaluating the methods and ideas 
that have gone into the attempts to answer these ques¬ 
tions; and (3) making the transition from criticism to original 
thought, where the questions have become truly one's 
own. 

Recent graduates of the program have gone on to 
advanced studies in philosophy at such institutions as 
Harvard, University of Chicago, University of Texas, 
Vanderbilt, and Notre Dame. Among those graduating 
from 1965 to 1977, 29 of the 30 who applied were accepted 
in a philosophy program of their choice. 

Lately, however, not as many majors have chosen to do 
graduate work in philosophy itself, chiefly because of the 
currently depressed job market for new college teachers 
in philosophy. On the other hand, because it couples rigor 
of thought with concern for all aspects of the human 
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condition, the study of philosophy has 
always been regarded an excellent 
foundation for a life in public service, 
education, law, medicine, policy¬ 
making, and other fields requiring a 
creative but critical approach to prob¬ 
lem-solving. Typically over half the 
department's majors combine their 
philosophical studies with a major in 
another field. 

The Program in Philosophy 

Courses in the department are num¬ 
bered according to the depth at which 
the subject is treated and the cor¬ 
responding demands placed on the 
student: 

100: introductory 

200: intermediate 

300: advanced (see the following 
paragraph) 

400: seminar: advanced, special topic 

Numbers within each level (e.g., 101, 
102) do not indicate difficulty, but 
only grouping or sequence within a 
group. Current groupings appear 
below with the course descriptions. 

With the exception of Philosophy 
211 and 212, any 200-level course may 
be taken at the 300-level. Work at this 
level typically involves, over and 
above the regular course requirements, 
greater depth and breadth of reading, 
occasional tutorials with the instructor, 
and more frequent or more extensive 
writing. Precise requirements for 300- 
level credit in any one case are set by 
contract with the instructor during 
the add/drop period, and the course 
level changed by filing an add/drop 
form with the registrar. To qualify for 
300-level work a student must have a 
previous 200-level course and ap¬ 
proval of the department in each case. 

The department encourages inde¬ 
pendent study and research. Students 
submit their proposals in writing for 
approval by the department at the 
beginning of each term. Since philos¬ 
ophy touches on so many other fields 
of study, the department also encour¬ 
ages double majors or other forms of 


interdepartmental work, and strongly 
supports courses and programs which 
combine the perspectives of more 
than one discipline or which involve 
the comparison of different civiliza- 
tional perspectives. 

Introductory courses 

101. Problems of Philosophy Introduc¬ 
tion to philosophy through some of 
its central problems: in what sense 
we can be said to know anything or to 
be free, whether history has a goal, 
what things are truly worth doing or 
having. May be approached either by 
exploring each problem in turn or by 
analyzing the writings of several 
philosophers and seeing how different 
problems are dealt with in each. 
Primary sources. 

102. Ethics The major theories in terms 
of which philosophers have tried to 
make sense of moral problems. The 
aims are to expand the student's range 
of ethical alternatives, to provide 
models and methods for thinking 
about moral dilemmas, and to help 
formulate and clarify one's own ethical 
position. 

105. General Logic What it means to 
argue rigorously: the principles and 
methods of correct reasoning. Topics 
include deduction and induction; 
methods for identifying mistakes in 
reasoning; informal fallacies; use of 
Venn diagrams and truth tables; 
natural deduction systems; probability 
theory. 

107. Introduction to Symbolic Logic 

Theory and practice in translating 
arguments into symbolic form and 
testing for validity by means of truth 
tables, natural deduction systems, and 
logistic systems. Propositional and 
predicate logics. Logic of relations. 
Usually offered as a self-instructional 
tutorial. 
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Philosophy in dialogue with 
other fields 

201. Philosophy of Religion An attempt 
to understand the phenomena of 
religion and religions by the applica¬ 
tion of philosophic methods. Topics 
include: the possibility of intellectually 
responsible belief, the nature of 
religious knowledge, and the validity 
of religious language. Prerequisite: 
sophomore standing or permission of 
the instructor. 

202. Philosophy of Art The struggle to 
answer the question: what is a work of 
art? Discussions of the nature of 
aesthetic experience and the meaning 
of literature and the arts in individual 
and cultural life. The work of art in 
Aristotle, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
and Heidegger. Conversations with 
local and visiting writers and artists 
on specific problems. Prerequisite: 
sophomore standing or permission of 
the instructor. 


203. Philosophy of Society The views 
of human nature, conceptions of 
morality, and theories of history which 
underlie contemporary conservative, 
liberal, and socialist thought. Intensive 
study of thinkers such as Locke, Burke, 
J. S. Mill, and Marx. Prerequisite: 
sophomore standing or permission of 
the instructor. 

204. Philosophy of Science The mean¬ 
ing and implications of science in the 
contemporary world. Conceptual 
structures and methods used in 
scientific thinking; relations between 
the particular sciences; the logical 
character of scientific laws, theories, 
and presuppositions. More general 
questions about knowledge, values, 
and ultimate beliefs are also raised 
as appropriate to the procedures or 
findings of the sciences. Prerequisite: 
sophomore standing or permission of 
the instructor. 
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205. Philosophy of Law Fundamental 
issues concerning the nature of law. 
Topics may include: the justification 
of legal authority, the relationship 
between legality and morality, the 
nature of judicial decision-making, 
theories of punishment, and issues 
involved in civil disobedience. The 
approach is analytical rather than 
historical. Prerequisite: sophomore 
standing or permission of the instructor. 

Historical development of 
philosophical thought 

211. Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 

The origins of western philosophy. 
Topics include: the emergence of 
individual mind from mythic con¬ 
sciousness, Plato's myth of Logos, 
Aristotle's Logos of nature, individual 
consciousness in Hellenistic thought 
and in Plotinus, faith and philosophy 
from Augustine to Aquinas, nominalism 
and the Renaissance mind. Primary 
sources. Prerequisite: sophomore 
standing or permission of the instructor. 

212 Philosophy in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries Europe's effort to come to 
terms intellectually with the new 
science and with the newly emerging 
bourgeois nations. The leading ideas 
in the century of genius and the age 
of enlightenment, with particular 
emphasis on the problems of attaining 
certain knowledge and a just society. 
Primary source materials from Des¬ 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibniz, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Prerequisite: 
sophomore standing or permission of 
the instructor. 

213 Philosophy in the 19th Century 

The European tradition from 1789 to 
1914: romanticism in philosophy, 
Hegel's exegesis of history, Feuerbach's 
transformed religion, revolution and 
redemption in Marx, individual salva¬ 
tion in Schopenhauer and Kierkegaard, 
and the Nietzschean critique of Europe. 
Additional topics may include: rela¬ 
tions between British and continental 
thought; Darwin, Wagner, and Freud. 


Prerequisite: junior standing or permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. 

214 Philosophy in the 20th Century 

Representative texts and movements 
that have given philosophy in this 
century its characteristic preoccupa¬ 
tion with language. The Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can (analytical) and continental 
(phenomenological-critical) traditions. 
Wittgenstein and Heidegger as seminal 
figures. The present situation. Prereq¬ 
uisite: junior standing or permission 
of the instructor. 

215. American Philosophy Philosophies 
shaping and shaped by the beliefs and 
practices of the American peoples. 
Puritans, federalists and Jeffersonians, 
transcendentalists, Ohio and St. 
Louis Hegelians, social darwinists, 
pragmatists, process thinkers, and 
linguistic analysts. Prerequisite: sopho¬ 
more standing or permission of the 
instructor. 

217 Oriental Philosophy Characteris¬ 
tics and problems of thought outside 
the West. Methods of comparative 
philosophy. Close examination of 
works and movements within a major 
tradition (in different semesters: China, 
India, Japan, Buddhist schools). Prereq¬ 
uisite: sophomore standing or permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. 

Advanced studies in philosophy's 
main issues 

221 Theories of Knowledge Concep¬ 
tions of knowledge and its limits, and 
of the nature and possibility of truth. 
Prerequisite: junior standing or permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. 

222 Theories of Reality Conceptions 
of what is ultimately real, together 
with discussions of the nature and 
limitations of such conceptions. 
Prerequisite: junior standing or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 
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223. Theories of Value Conceptions of 
the values which aesthetic, ethical, 
and religious phenomena are said to 
embody or express. The nature of value 
in general. Approaches to thinking 
about values. Prerequisite: junior 
standing or permission of the instructor 

224. Theories of History Speculative 
philosophies of history which have 
significantly influenced the shape of 
western thought: an analysis of their 
methods and conceptions, and an 
evaluation of their scope, function, 
and legitimacy. Prerequisite: junior 
standing or permission of the instructor 

Advanced studies of special topics 

400. Seminar Recent topics have in¬ 
cluded: Plato's Republic , World Models 
for the Future, Merleau-Ponty, Philo¬ 
sophical Issues in Anthropology, The 
Idea of Happiness. Prerequisite: Per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

Occasional studies 

Symposium Discussions of papers or 
topics of mutual interest, led by faculty 
members, students, or visiting speak¬ 
ers. Open to majors, and to others by 
invitation. Non-credit. 

MAJOR: nine courses, including 105 
or 107, 211, 212, and a minimum of 
four courses taken at the 300-level. 
The chairman may designate, for 
any given term, appropriate courses 


in other departments or programs 
which can count, at the petition 
of the student, toward the major 
in philosophy. These courses will 
be listed each term in the Philosophy 
section of the Master Schedule. 

To be accepted as a philosophy 
major a student must have a cumula¬ 
tive average of at least 2.0 and 
pass at least two courses in the 
department with an average of 2.0 
or better for those courses. If the 
student declares a major with the 
minimum of two courses, the grade 
in each must be C or better. 

Requirements for the major are 
fairly flexible, in order to allow a 
program adapted, with the aid of the 
adviser, to the individual's needs and 
interests. This is especially important 
for double majors. (Last year over 
half the department's majors com¬ 
bined philosophy with a major in 
another field.) Majors should com¬ 
plete the logic requirement (105 or 
107) as soon as possible. 

Declared majors have the right 
but not the obligation to participate 
with vote in deciding and imple¬ 
menting departmental policy. 
Voting majors must attend depart¬ 
ment meetings and assist in the 
business of the department when 
called upon to do so. 

MINOR: six courses chosen with the 
advice of the department. 
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Physical Education 

Associate Professors Barber, DuCharme, Gobrecht, 

Seibert, and Watkins, Chairman 

Assistant Professors McEvoy, Nickey,* and Wagner 

Instructor Lehman 

All fully matriculated Dickinson College students must 
satisfactorily complete three semesters (six units) 
of physical education. Transfer students with junior 
standing and with no physical education credit are required 
to take only two semesters (four units) of physical 
education. Students are expected to have completed the 
physical education requirement by the end of the first 
semester of their senior year. 

A student enrolled in the physical education program 
may receive no more than two physical education credits 
for the same activity. In most activities students will 
be given the opportunity to take a physical education skills 
and knowledge achievement test. A student passing the 
test will be granted credit for that activity. A maximum of 
three physical education units may be satisfied by 
participation in intercollegiate athletics and/or military 
science leadership laboratory. Participation in a sport 
season or in a semester of leadership laboratory 
will receive one activity unit credit. Since the physical 
education requirement is designed to teach a diversity of 
lifetime activities, a student receiving intercollegiate 
athletic credit or military science credit must enroll in 
physical education activities that are different 
from his intercollegiate sports or leadership laboratory 
experience. 

Every student must register for physical education. If 
there is a medical reason why the student cannot participate 
in physical education, the student must submit a medical 
excuse signed by the family doctor or one of the College 
doctors stating specific dates for the length of the excuse. 
Those students must register under the medical classification. 

*On leave Spring 1980 
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All physical education activities 
offered to Dickinson College students 
are classified at two levels: beginning 
activities and advanced activities. 

The beginning physical education 
activities offered by the department 
of physical education are listed below: 

A. Tennis 

B. Golf 

C. Archery 
*D. Volleyball 

E. Swimming 

F. Squash Racquets 

G. Bowling 

*H. Weight Training 
*1. Karate 

J. Skiing 

K. Badminton 

*L. Horseback Riding 

M. Gymnastics 

N. Racquetball 

O. Running & Jogging 
*P. Modern Dance 
*Q. Cycling 

*R. Aerobic Activities 
S. Ballet 

*T. Others upon formal request 


The advanced physical education 
activities offered by the department of 
physical education are listed below. 
Any student who passes the beginning 
level physical education skills and 
knowledge achievement test in a 
specific activity may enroll in the 
advanced activity. 

*A. Tennis 

*B. Golf 

*C. Archery 

*D. Swimming 

*E. Squash Racquets 

*F. Karate 

*G. Skiing 

*H. Water Safety Instructor 
*1. Senior Life Saving 
*J. Intercollegiate Athletics 
*K. Modern Dance 
*L. Cycling 

*M. Others upon formal request 
*N. Horseback Riding 
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Physics and Astronomy 

Professors K. Laws, P. Laws, and Long 

Associate Professors Luetzelschwab, Chairman, Smith, 

and Wolf 

Assistant Professor Clements 

The program in physics and astronomy serves students 
who desire intensive training in physical science, those who 
will use physics in allied fields, such as medicine, and 
those who are interested in the historical and cultural 
aspects of physics and astronomy. It aims to give the student 
an insight into the fundamental laws of nature and 
some facility in the mathematical language in which they 
are expressed. Students may major in physics as a 
preparation for further professional study in physics or 
engineering, or for careers in which a background in 
physical science is valuable. The combination of a strong 
and diverse academic program, modern laboratory 
equipment, and close personal contact with faculty involved 
in research prepares students for this wide range of careers. 
Some of our recent majors now have positions in physics 
research, high school and college teaching, electronics, 
optics, computer programming, planetarium directing 
and environmental resources management, urban planning 
and systems engineering. Others are completing graduate 
work in physics or allied fields such as biophysics, 
metallurgy, acoustics, meteorology, astronomy, nuclear 
engineering, health physics, medicine and law. 

In addition to normal course work, the department 
encourages physics majors to pursue independent study or 
research with the guidance of a faculty advisor. 

Students have recently completed projects in Acoustics, 
Astrophotography, Health Physics, Holography, Lasers, 
Meteorology, Nuclear Radiation Physics, and Plasma 
Physics. Special equipment available for use in these 
projects includes sonic frequency analyzers, a 14" Celestron 
telescope, a heliostat, computer terminals, lasers and a 
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holographic table, a weather station, 
multichannel' analyzers, a thermo¬ 
luminescent dosimeter, and magnet¬ 
ically-confined plasma discharge 
equipment. Besides classrooms and 
laboratories, Tome building houses a 
physics library, a machine shop, an 
electronics repair shop, and a well- 
equipped planetarium. 

The department offers three intro¬ 
ductory laboratory sequences: Physics 
131,132, Physics 111, 112 and Physics 
109, 110. Physics 131, 132 is designed 
for all those students who enjoyed 
their high school physics course and 
wish to continue their study in depth. 
Prospective majors in physics and 
engineering should take Physics 131, 
132 and Mathematics 131,132 in their 
freshman year; physical science and 
mathematics majors should take these 
courses as soon as their schedule 
permits. Students who have taken 
advanced placement examinations 
should consult the chairman of the 
department regarding appropriate 
placement. Physics 111, 112 includes 
atomic and nuclear physics and is 


primarily for life-science, premedical 
students and for non-science majors 
electing physics to satisfy the one-year 
laboratory science distribution require¬ 
ment. Physics 109,110 is recommended 
for students seeking a cultural, non- 
mathematical approach to astronomy. 

102. Meteorology The physical basis 
of modern meteorology: characteristics 
of atmospheric motions, clouds, and 
weather systems; methods of weather 
observation and forecasting; mete¬ 
orological aspects of air pollution. 
Satisfies the one-course distribution 
requirement in Division III, but may 
not count toward a physics major . 
(See also Physics 202.) 

107, 108. Astronomy Introduction to 
the modern concepts of the physical 
nature of the astronomical universe. 
First semester: historical develop¬ 
ment of astronomical ideas and origin 
and evolution of the solar system. 
Second semester: cosmology and the 
structure and evolution of the stars 
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and galaxies. A terminal non-laboratory 
course for non-science students. Three 
hours classroom. 107 and 108 will not 
count toward major requirements on 
physics and will not satisfy the one- 
year laboratory science distribution 
requirement. Either course will, however, 
count as the third required course in 
Distribution III. Please read Note. 

109,110. Astronomy Similar to 107, 108 
except that it includes one two-hour 
laboratory a week. This course sequence 
will not count towards major require¬ 
ments in Physics. Please read Note. 

*111, 112. Elementary Physics Intro¬ 
ductory, non-calculus physics, princi¬ 
pally for B.A., life science and pre- 
med students. Topics include me¬ 
chanics, thermodynamics, acoustics, 
optics, electricity, magnetism and 
modern physics. Three hours classroom 
and one two-hour laboratory a week. 
Please read Note. 

*131, 132. General Physics An intro¬ 
duction to classical mechanics, heat 
and waves in the first semester; 
emphasizes particle and rotational 
motion, the conservation laws of 
energy and momentum, and the laws 
of thermodynamics. Second semester: 
optics, electricity, circuit theory, 
magnetism and the properties of 
matter. Introduces and uses elementary 
calculus. Recommended for physical 
science and mathematics majors; a 
more analytical study than Physics 
111, 112. Three hours classroom and 
one three-hour laboratory a week. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 131, 132 or 
concurrent registration therein. Please 
read Note. 

202. Meteorology The physical basis 
of modern meteorology: characteristics 
of atmospheric motions, clouds, and 
weather systems; methods of weather 
observation and forecasting; meteoro¬ 
logical aspects of air pollution. Some 
of the basic concepts and techniques 
of introductory physics will be used to 
solve problems in meteorology. This 


course may count toward a physics 
major. Prerequisite: Physics 111 or 131. 

206. Topics in Astronomy Physical 
and mathematical aspects of astronomy. 
Topics will be selected from the 
following: comparative planetology, 
stellar evolution, cosmology, or 
observational astronomy (using the 
14-inch Celestron telescope or the 
solar heliostat). Prerequisite: 112 or 132; 
Mathematics 132. 

231. Modern Physics Special relativity, 
atomic, nuclear and solid state physics. 
Topics include atomic structure and 
its relationship to the quantum nature 
of light and matter; nuclear structure 
and interactions; and elementary 
particles. Prerequisite: 112 or 132. 

232. The Physics of Waves A study of 
the motion of waves and vibrating 
systems. Resonance phenomena, 
coupled oscillation, super-positions, 
and interference. Wave theory will be 
used to describe various phenomena 
in fluids, acoustics, optics, mechanics, 
and modern physics. Prerequisite: 
Physics 112 or 132; Mathematics 132. 

235. Modern Physics Laboratory Ex¬ 
periments in atomic and nuclear 
physics. Emphasizing alpha, beta, and 
gamma particle detection techniques, 
gamma spectrometry, and half-life 
measurements. Three hours laboratory 
a week. Prerequisite: 231 or concurrent 
registration therein. One-half course. 

236. Modern Optics and Acoustics 
Laboratory Experiments involving res¬ 
onance or wave phenomena in such 
fields as fluid mechanics, acoustics, 
modern optics and holography, with 
the use of lasers, microwaves, spec¬ 
troscopy and photography. Four 
hours laboratory a week. Prerequisite: 
232 or concurrent registration therein. 
One-half course. 

*311, 312. Analytical Mechanics and 
Wave Motion Statics and dynamics: 
motion of a particle in one, two and 
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three dimensions; systems of particles, 
rigid body motion, moving coordinate 
systems, wave propagation, fluid flow, 
Lagrange's equations, tensors, and 
small vibrations. Prerequisite: 232; 
Mathematics 244, or permission of the 
instructor. 

*331, 332. Electricity and Magnetism 

Principles and applications of elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism using vector 
calculus. First semester: basic properties 
of the electromagnetic field, interac¬ 
tion of the field with charges and 
currents; dielectric and magnetic media. 
Second semester: solutions of Max¬ 
well's equations in matter and free 
space, reflection and refraction of 
waves, guided waves; topics in plasma 
physics and special relativity. Labora¬ 
tory work as appropriate in 332. 
Prerequisite: 232; Mathematics 244. 

*341, 342. Mathematical Physics Ana¬ 
lytical and numerical techniques for 
the mathematical analysis of physical 
phenomena. Topics include advanced 
vector analysis and matrix methods, 
techniques for solving ordinary and 
partial differential equations used in 
physics, the solution of boundary value 
problems, the properties and use of 
functions of a complex variable, 
Green's functions, Legendre Poly¬ 
nomials and Bessel Functions. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 132; Mathematics 244. 

351. Experimental Physics Circuit anal¬ 
ysis, electronic devices and machine 
shop techniques. A study of dc, ac, and 
electronic circuits; the physical prin¬ 
ciples of vacuum tubes, diodes, 
transistors and solid state integrated 
circuits, including operational amplifiers. 
The laboratory utilizes modern elec¬ 
tronic equipment. A small machine 
shop project is required. Three hours 
classroom and one four-hour laboratory 
a week. Prerequisite: 112 or 132; 
Mathematics 132. 

361. Topics in Modern Physics Topics 
selected from atomic, nudear, plasma, 
or solid state physics; health physics; 


or modern optics and acoustics. 
Prerequisite: 231; Mathematics 244. 

Health Physics 

Health Physics is the field of study 
concerned with radiological safety in 
nuclear power plants, hospital x-ray 
and radiation facilities, and any in¬ 
stitution that uses radioactive material 
for research. 

The Dickinson physics and astronomy 
department offers the following courses 
and laboratories in Health Physics 
listed under Topics in Physics (Physics 
361). These courses are self-directed 
study programs, not lecture courses. 
The student completes weekly reading 
and problem assignments and meets 
once a week with the advising faculty 
member to discuss the week's assign¬ 
ments and take the assigned examina¬ 
tions. 

HEALTH PHYSICS I 

Basics of nuclear physics and its 
application to health physics. 
Topics include nuclear binding 
energy, nuclear models, radio¬ 
active decay, alpha, beta, and 
gamma decay, decay schemes, 
interaction of radiation with matter, 
and radiation dose measurement. 

HEALTH PHYSICS II 

Basics of health physics. Topics 
include biological effects of radia¬ 
tion, instrumentation, internal and 
external protection, internal and 
external dose calculations, licensing, 
waste disposal, public exposure, and 
radiological monitoring. 

INTRODUCTORY NUCLEAR AND 
HEALTH PHYSICS LABORATORY 
(One-half course) 

Basics of nuclear and health physics 
instrumentation. The topics include 
pulse counting, use of a multichannel 
analyzer, alpha, beta, and gamma 
detection, TLD dose measurements, 
and counting statistics. 
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INTRODUCTORY NUCLEAR AND 
HEALTH PHYSICS LABORATORY 
(One-half course) 

Laboratory experiments in specific 
types of health physics measure¬ 
ments; including neutron activation, 
environmental radiation detection, 
decontamination, and shielding. 

Three other courses (one-half course 
credit each) are available on Environ¬ 
mental Health Physics, Medical Health 
Physics, and Nuclear Power Plant 
Health Physics. A student can also do 
independent research and possibly 
have an internship in health physics 
at a nearby nuclear facility. 

362. Thermodynamics and Statistical 
Mechanics Classical and quantum 
statistical mechanics and thermo¬ 
dynamics with applications to the solid 
state and other physical systems. 
Prerequisite: 232, Mathematics 244, or 
permission of the instructor. 

392. Physics Seminar Student reports 
and discussions on several topics in 
contemporary physics. Emphasis is on 
the development of bibliographic skill, 
seminar presentation and report¬ 
writing techniques, as well as increas¬ 
ing the breadth and depth of the 
student's knowledge of recent re¬ 
search. Prerequisite: 232 and permission 
of the instructor. One-half course. 

431, 432. Topics in Theoretical Physics 
Topics to be selected from the following 
areas: advanced dynamics, special and 
general relativity, applications of 
quantum mechanics to atomic, nuclear, 
and solid state physics. Prerequisite: 
311, 341, or permission of the instructor. 

461. Problems in Contemporary 
Physics Integration of the principles 
of physics with applications. Late 
19th century electromagnetic theory 
and the development of relativity. 
Force and mass, time and temperature, 
gravitation and black holes. The 
thermo-dynamics of solar energy. 
Laboratory work in vacuum technol¬ 


ogy. Field trips to graduate school, 
industrial and government research 
laboratories. Prerequisite: Student 
must be a senior physics major, or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. 

NOTE: Because of similarity in course 
content, students will not receive 
graduation credit for both of the 
following pairs of courses: 102 and 
202, or 107 and 109, or 108 and 110, 
or 111 and 131, or 112 and 132. 

MAJOR: Those planning to major in 
physics, in consultation with the 
department, will devise a program 
tailored to their preparation, in¬ 
terests, and goals. Each student is 
expected to acquire a basic knowl¬ 
edge of classical and modern 
physics, and mathematical physics. 
Courses normally required of the 
major include: 231, 232, 311, 331, 
341, 461, and an additional labo¬ 
ratory course. Students pursuing 
special programs of study within the 
department may replace some of 
these courses, with approval of the 
chairman, but a minimum of nine 
physics courses is required. Pos¬ 
sible programs of study include: 
Astrophysics, Biophysics, Chemical 
Physics, Geophysics, Health Physics, 
Mathematical Physics, Meteorology, 
Preengineering, Secondary School 
Teaching. 

MINOR: six courses including 111, 112 
(or 131, 132), 231, and three addi¬ 
tional courses in the department. 
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Political Science 


POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 


these: from humanistic concerns for values to mathematical 
tools for quantitative research. 

Our staff has graduate degrees from Columbia, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, the Maxwell School of Syracuse University, 
and Yale Universities. They have numerous academic 
responsibilities outside our department: International 
Studies, Russian and Soviet Area Studies, Latin-American 
Studies, Comparative Civilizations, the Bologna 
Program, THUS (The Harrisburg Urban Semester), and the 
Washington Semester Program. 

Majors go on to law school, graduate school, local, 
state, national or international governmental service, 
journalism and business. 


Professors Andrews, Flaherty, Nilsson, and Rosi, Chairman 
Assistant Professors, Friedman, McDowell and Ruhl 

The department of political science analyzes political 
systems, processes and actors. Theoretical, empirical, 
historical and normative methods are used. The mastery of 
facts, examination of values, sharpening of analytical 
habits, and the formulation of considered views are goals 
for our staff and students. 

For political scientists, "power" is a key word: the power 
of political systems (both here and elsewhere) in the 
context of economic systems, legal systems and social 
systems. Political science is one of the social sciences; yet, 
various staff members have skills and interests beyond 
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201. Introduction to Political Philos¬ 
ophy An introduction to the history 
of Western thought on the problems 
of the possibility of knowing political 
justice and creating a just polity. Major 
texts from the tradition will be dis¬ 
cussed. Required of all Track 7 majors. 

211. American Government A basic 
introductory course in American 
federal government which emphasizes 
its structure and operation, as well as 
modern methods of analysis. Special 
attention is given to the executive, 
legislative, and judicial processes. 
Required of all Track 7 majors. 

230. The City Major concerns are the 
city as a frontier, the city as people, 
the city as plan, problems of urban 
politics, problems of society. 

240. International Relations The dis¬ 
tribution of power among nations, 
the components of that power, the 
tools available for its pursuit and the 
use made of them are the major 
divisions of this course. Required of 
all Track 1 majors. 

243. Policy Making in State and Local 
Governments An analysis of state and 
local governments with particular 
emphasis on the exertion and distri¬ 
bution of political power and on the 
influence of bureaucracies in policy 
making. Attention is given to political 
pressures and bureaucratic constraints 
experienced by policy makers in such 
areas as criminal justice, corporate 
regulation, poverty relief, and urban 
growth and planning. 

290. Polimetrics and Research Philos¬ 
ophy and research methodology of 
behavioral political science. The 
course briefly examines the assump¬ 
tions and procedures of natural 
science and discusses their relevance 
to the contemporary study of political 
phenomena. During the balance of the 
course students learn to use quantita¬ 
tive techniques of political analysis 
such as survey research (polling) and 
aggregate data analysis by participating 


in original group research projects. 
No prior knowledge of statistics is 
necessary. Especially recommended 
for prospective graduate students in 
the social sciences. 

335. Public Administration An analysis 
of the organization and functioning 
of the national bureaucracy in a 
democratic society. Special attention 
is given to presidential management, 
theories of organization, independent 
regulatory agencies and bureaucratic 
pathology, financial and personnel 
administration, and administrative 
responsibility. Prerequisite: 211 or 
permission of the instructor. 

341. American Political Thought The 

development of political ideas in 
America, stressing foreign influences 
on early colonial thought and those 
influences indigenous to the growth 
of American democracy. Colonial 
political ideas, the development of 
the Constitution, the Federalist Papers, 
states' rights philosophy versus cen¬ 
tralized government and contemporary 
interpretations are other questions 
dealt with. Prerequisite: an introductory 
course in political theory or permission 
of the instructor: History 217, 218 is 
recommended. 

345. Constitutional Law I An analysis 
of the Constitution as the fulcrum of 
the political system and as the ultimate 
legitimizing instrument available to 
political forces competing to adapt the 
legal order to their fundamental needs. 
The major focus is on the Supreme 
Court's role in defining the powers 
of the three branches of the federal 
government. The period before 1937 
is emphasized. Prerequisite: 211 or 
permission of the instructor. 

346. Constitutional Law II Stresses 
trends and developments in civil 
liberties, with particular emphasis on 
the Supreme Court's interpretation and 
application of the "equal protection" 
and "due process" clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment from the 
early 1950s to the present. Individually- 
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selected special topics will be used 
as an integral part of the course. Pre¬ 
requisite: 211 or permission of the 
instructor. 

347. Comparative Political Moderniza¬ 
tion The study of theories which 
analyze alternative responses to the 
breakdown of traditional authority 
when faced by pressures to "modern¬ 
ize. 7/ The theories are tested against 
the experiences of selected develop¬ 
ing regions. 

348. Asian Governments and Politics 

Comparison of the People's Republic 
of China, India and Japan: ecology, 
traditional cultural themes, the great 
issues of politics, the modernization 
process, international relations. 

350. Marxist Political Thought An 

examination of the political philosophy 
of Karl Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, and others 
within the tradition of Marxist scholar¬ 
ship and politics. Prerequisite: Political 
Science 201 or permission of the 
instructor. 

354. Recent Political Thought An intro¬ 
duction to the political thought of 
the Twentieth Century focusing on 
the works of Weber, Freud, Dewey, 
Strauss and others. Prerequisite: 201 
or permission of the instructor. 

355. Political Behavior Cultural, social, 
and psychological factors which 
contribute to forms and directions of 
political behavior. Special attention 
is given to American voting behavior, 
ethnic political behavior, and person¬ 
ality influences on politics. Field 
surveys are undertaken to illustrate 
contemporary trends. Prerequisite: 
211 or permission of the instructor. 

356. Public Opinion and Propaganda 

The nature, formation, and manipula¬ 
tion of public opinion in a democratic 
society. Included are an analysis of 
mass communication (press, television, 
and film) from the McLuhan and 
behavioral perspectives, propaganda 
techniques and effects in both demo¬ 


cratic and authoritarian societies, and 
problems of public opinion polling. 
Prerequisite: 211 or permission of the 
instructor. 

357. Political Parties and Interest 
Groups A study of the functions 
structures, and operations of American 
political parties and interest groups. 
Special attention is given to the 
techniques of running a campaign 
for office, to the role of the media in 
superceding American parties, and to 
the interactions of government with 
the two largest "interest groups": 
business and labor. Prerequisite: 211 
or permission of the instructor. 

358. The Legislative Process An anal¬ 
ysis of the legislative branch of govern¬ 
ment, especially the national Congress. 
Emphasis is placed upon the legisla¬ 
ture as a social system, the decision¬ 
making process, the interrelationships 
with the political parties and interest 
groups, the executive and the judiciary. 
Prerequisite: 211 or permission of the 
instructor. 

359. The American Presidency An in- 
depth analysis of the nature and 
significance of "the Man" and "the 
Office," including constitutional dev¬ 
elopment, presidential roles and 
customs, the recruitment process, the 
executive branch, and the politics of 
the presidency. Prerequisite: 211 or 
permission of the instructor. 

360. Comparative Political Systems 
European parliamentary institutions 
analyzed as alternative liberal-dem¬ 
ocratic systems. Particular attention 
is paid to the British Cabinet form, 
the French Presidential form, the 
Italian Coalition form, and to the 
German Federal form. 

361. Comparative Legal Systems An 
introduction to the major modern 
"families of law" and their theoretical 
premises, emphasizing the relation¬ 
ship among legal systems, social values 
and systems of politics. Political 
Science 360 is recommended. 


POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 
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363. The Black Experience A survey 
course analyzing the experience of 
black people in the American political 
system. Contemporary political issues 
confronting the black community will 
be discussed in the light of its history 
and the nature of the American political 
system. Organized around the central 
question: Is black equality possible 
within the confines of the American 
political system as it is currently 
organized? Given in alternate years. 

366. Soviet and East European Politics 

An analysis of the development, 
structure and issues of Soviet and East 
European politics. 

370. Formulation of American Foreign 
Policy An analysis of the methods by 
which foreign policy is formulated and 
executed as well as the study of 
American programs and problems in 
the major areas of the world. Policies 
concerning disarmament, economic 
and military aid, and the United 
Nations are also considered. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 240 or permission of the in¬ 
structor. 

375 American National Security Policy 

Analysis of formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of American national 
security policy within the context of 
American society and the international 
system. National security will not be 
considered simply in a military/strategic 
sense but as connoting the preserva¬ 
tion of the core values of a society. 
Prerequisite: 240 or 211 or permission 
of the instructor. 

390. Selected Topics in Political Science 

Topics not normally studied in depth 
in the foregoing course offerings are 
analyzed in this special topics class. 
At the discretion of the department, 
a 390 Selected Topics class using 
seminar research procedures may be 
accepted as the equivalent of a 490 
seminar. Open to sophomore, junior 
and senior majors and to others by 
invitation. 


395, 396. Studies in Modern European 
Politics To be offered only in Bologna. 

490. Seminar A seminar in selected 
topics in political science. Open to 
sophomore; junior and senior majors and 
to others by invitation. 

MAJOR: Three tracks are available to 
the political science major. 

Track 1 is made up of nine courses 
including 201, 211, 240 and a 490 
seminar. The introductory courses in 
the fields of theory, American 
government and foreign govern¬ 
ment and international relations 
are prerequisites to advanced work 
in those component fields. 

Track 2 allows the major to select 
any nine courses (including a 490 
seminar) with the approval of two 
departmental advisors. 

Track 3 is the tutorial major meant 
for the clearly superior student who 
is interested in acquiring a compre¬ 
hensive familiarity with the literature 
of the field of Political Science. 

MINOR: six courses. 

TUTORIAL MAJOR: The student works 
primarily under the guidance of one 
member of the department by 
mutual agreement. Together, they 
devise a program of study which 
involves, minimally, regular meetings 
for the writing of essays and papers 
and for discussion. The fields of 
political science to be dealt with 
are agreed upon by the department 
in conjunction with the tutor and 
the student at the time the program 
is initiated. 

Normally the program begins no 
sooner than the student's third 
semester. 

There is no interference with 
College distribution requirements or 
with taking non-political science 
courses. 

The student is free to take one 
or some courses in political science; 
to take them as audits, pass/fail, 
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or for a letter grade. The only 
specific political science course 
requirement in this major is a 490 
seminar in order that the student 
have the experience of working with 
his peers on a jointly researched 
topic. 

The student portfolio will contain 
samples of essays and other work 
and evaluations by the tutor and by 
other instructors as appropriate. 

In the spring semester of the 
senior year, the student is required 
to sit for a comprehensive examina¬ 
tion in both written and oral form 
to be administered by the depart¬ 
ment. The examination will deal 
with the fields of political science 
alluded to above. Changes in the 
fields to be included may be made 
with departmental approval up to 
and including the seventh semester. 
Normally, one-quarter of the final 
semester is given over to preparation 
for this comprehensive examination. 

One reexamination in one or more 
fields may be permitted within the 
calendar year. 

The grade assigned will be pass, 
fail or pass with departmental 
honors. 


PASS/FAIL Options for Majors (Please 
also see page 158). 

Track 1 majors: With the excep¬ 
tion of 201, 211, 240 and 490, any 
three major courses may be taken 
pass/fail. 

Track 2 majors: With the exception 
of 490, any three major courses may 
be taken pass/fail. 

Track 3 majors: The comprehen¬ 
sive nature of the tutorial enables 
the tutor and the student to plan a 
program following the College 
pass/fail requirements. 

NOTE 1: Track 3 is available to mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 1977 and suc¬ 
ceeding classes. 

NOTE 2: Majors may apply to spend 
one semester of their junior year in 
Washington, D.C. in the Washington 
Semester at American University 
specializing in domestic political 
studies. Majors may also apply to 
spend their sophomore, or junior 
year in Bologna, Italy as participants 
in the Bologna Program specializing 
in European studies and international 
affairs. 


POLITICAL 
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Psychology and Education 

Professors Coslett and Wanner, Chairman 

Associate Professors Engberg* and Hartman 

Assistant Professors Cavenagh, D'Lamater, Fenner, Major, 

and Robertson 

Psychology 

The emphasis of the psychology program at Dickinson 
is the accommodation of the individual patterns of interest 
and objectives of the students enrolled. The curriculum 
includes general lecture courses to familiarize the student 
with major areas of psychology and courses emphasizing 
discussion and active student involvement. These latter 
courses include both laboratory and field experience 
under critical supervision. Their purpose is to permit the 
student to acquire the viewpoint of the discipline through 
the application of its theories and methods. 

Students are encouraged to think through their purposes 
for choosing psychology as a major and to seek advice 
from a department member early in their program. 

Effective July 1, 1977 students may apply to declare a 
major in Psychology when they have completed: 

Psychology 111, Introduction to Psychology 

220, Experimental Analysis of Behavior 

221, Research Design and Statistical 
Evaluation 

The student must attain a grade of "C" or better in 
each of these courses. 


*On leave half-time 1979-1980. 
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111. Introduction to Psychology A sur¬ 
vey of areas of contemporary psycho¬ 
logical study to acquaint students with 
viewpoints, findings, and techniques 
of investigation of the discipline. In 
this self-paced course students com¬ 
plete a required series of self-study 
unit assignments, tests, and interviews. 

140. Social Psychology A survey of 
major current theories of social be¬ 
havior and relevant findings of field 
and laboratory studies. Is available to 
and appropriate for any undergraduate 
student. 

141. Social Psychology of Personality 

Post-Freudian theory of personality as 
it appears in the common social trans¬ 
actions between one human being and 
another. The contributions of Harris, 
Steiner, and especially Berne are 
closely reviewed. Classroom discussion 
is emphasized. Prerequisite: 140. 

220. Experimental Analysis of Behavior 

An introduction to operant condition¬ 
ing in particular and to psychological 
experimentation and inference in 
general. The self-paced course has 
20 unit tests, individual conferences, 
and five laboratory experiments. 
Prerequisite: 111. 

221. Research Design and Statistical 
Evaluation An examination of statistical 
and non-statistical methods as they 
relate to the design and evaluation of 
experiments in the field of psychology. 
Extensive experience with practical 
applications will augment the instruc¬ 
tion. Prerequisite: 111. 

231. Educational Psychology Also called 
Education 231. Psychological principles 
and practices related to problems of 
classroom instruction. This course has 
greatest relevance for students who 
intend careers in teaching. Prerequisite: 
111 and Education 221. 

232. Personality Psychology A survey 
of major current theories of personal¬ 
ity and relevant empirical and clinical 
literature. Is available to and appro¬ 
priate for any undergraduate student. 


237. Developmental Psychology A sur¬ 
vey of contemporary findings, prin¬ 
ciples, and observational methodology 
of human development. Field work 
with children supplements the academic 
activities. Prerequisite: 111. 

276. Abnormal Psychology An intro¬ 
duction to various mental illnesses and 
techniques of diagnosis and treatment. 
Relevant for students who anticipate 
careers in medicine, law, and the 
various areas of social and psychological 
service. Prerequisite: 111. 

320. Experimental General Psychology 

Explores problems of the design, con¬ 
duct, and analysis of research in 
human learning, perceptual-cognitive 
processes, and related areas. Students 
perform, and prepare written reports 
of, experiments which exemplify 
methodological problems normally 
encountered in such research. Three 
hours of classroom and three hours of 
laboratory a week. Prerequisite: 220 
and 221. 

321. Advanced Experimental Condi¬ 
tioning Developing critical skills in 
relating psychological theory to 
empirical data. Advanced problems in 
animal learning, and the stimulus 
control of behavior are explored. Three 
hours class and extensive independent 
laboratory research. Prerequisite: 220 
and 221. 

326. Physiological Psychology A review 
of the structure and function of the 
nervous system as variables in behavior 
and the psychological processes. Three 
hours classroom and four hours labora¬ 
tory a week. Prerequisite: 220 and 221. 

338. Experimental Child Psychology 

A survey of comprehensive theories 
of human development and of con¬ 
temporary research emphases of 
developmental psychologists. Students 
perform and prepare written reports 
of empirical studies of developmental 
phenomena. Three hours of classroom 
and three hours of laboratory a week. 
Prerequisite: 220, 221, and 237. 
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339. Principles of Counseling Review 
of theories and techniques of counsel¬ 
ing as applied to educational, voca¬ 
tional, and personal problems. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 111. 

361. Introduction to Clinical Psychology 

An overview of clinical psychology as 
an academic discipline and as a profes¬ 
sional art which includes the behavioral 
problems encountered along with 
procedures for their diagnosis and 
treatment. Relevant to those students 
seeking careers in the various areas 
of social and psychological service. 
Prerequisite: 220 , 227, and permission 
of the instructor. 

376. Junior Seminar Reading in, review 
of, and discussion about selected topics 
of current importance in the discipline. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 

430. Psychology of Religion Examines 
psychologists' understanding of those 
social institutions and individual 
experiences which man has described 
as religious. Prerequisite: senior status 
in either psychology or religion. 

451. History of Psychology Examina¬ 
tion of interrelationships among 
thoughts, theories, and empirical 
findings that contributed to the emer¬ 
gence of the discipline of psychology 
and that have influenced its develop¬ 
ment. Important for psychology 
majors and relevant for advanced 
undergraduates who are competent 
in seeking relationships among the 
developments of thought and practice. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 

461. Psychological Testing The use of 
psychological tests and observational 
procedures in the assessment of the 
behavioral organization of individuals. 
Supervised field work supplements 
the lectures and discussion. Prerequisite: 
132 or 276, 237 , 367, and permission 
of the instructor. 


471. Systematic Psychology I An ad¬ 
vanced course, for students with a 
strong background in experimental 
psychology, which studies the major 
learning theories of the twentieth 
century. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor. 

481, 482. Senior Seminar Readings in, 
reports of, discussion about, and 
critical examination of issues or 
problems central in present day 
psychology. Prerequisite: Permission 
of the instructor. 

Psychology Internship A program 
reserved to those students who have 
applied themselves in the undergrad¬ 
uate offerings relevant to those aspir¬ 
ing to social or psychological careers of 
human service. Prospective enrollees 
in this course must satisfy the Com¬ 
mittee on Off-Campus Study as well 
as meet the department's expectations. 
Prerequisites: 361 and permission of 
the department chairman. 

MAJOR: Effective July 1, 1978, Ten 
courses, including 111, 220, 221 and 
any course from the 320 to 338 set 
of advanced laboratory courses. All 
students, including transfers are 
expected to take a minimum of five 
courses in the department, of which 
four must be at the 300/400 level. 
Only one course credit in internship 
may be applied toward the major. 

MINOR: Effective July 1, 1978, Six 
courses, including 111 and 220. Four 
courses must be taken in the depart¬ 
ment. 
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Education 


Assistant Professor D'Lamater, Director 

The teacher education program consists of (1) basic 
coursework, and (2) the professional semester in teacher 
education. Certification programs include biology, 
chemistry, earth and space science, English, environmental 
education, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, 
mathematics, physics, social studies, and Spanish. Basic 
coursework consists of the following courses: 

Psy. Ill — Introduction to Psychology 

Ed. 221 — Social Foundations of Education 

Psy. 231 — Educational Psychology (Prerequisites: 

Ed. 221, Psy. Ill) 

These basic courses are prerequisites for filing application 
for admission to the professional semester. They are 
normally scheduled during the first two years of study. 

In the fall semester of the junior year, teacher education 
candidates make formal application to the department of 
education for admission to the Professional Semester in 
Teacher Education, either for the fall or spring semester of 
the senior year. Applications should be returned to the 
director of teacher education. 

The professional semester consists of block-scheduled, 
concentrated professional education courses, seminars, and 
clinical workshops, and full-time observation and 
supervised student teaching in a nearby, cooperating public 
school system. These account for four course credits and 
no other courses are to be taken. The semester includes: 


First half of semester: 

Ed. 433 — Educational Principles, 
Curriculum and Special Methods 
in Subject Areas 

Ed. 443 — Educational Evalua¬ 
tion (one-half course) 

Ed. 451 — The Use of Instruc¬ 
tional Media (one-half course) 


Second half of semester: 

Ed. 461-462 — Observation and 
Supervised Student Teaching 

221. Social Foundations of Education 

Emphasis is on the role of the school 
in the social setting, the functions of 
schools in a changing society, com¬ 
munity influences upon education, 
and the teacher's role in community 
and school. Several philosophical 
writings are examined as they relate 
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to the historic development of the 
American secondary school program. 

231. Educational Psychology See Psy¬ 
chology 231. 

433. Educational Principles, Curriculum, 
and Special Methods in Subject Areas 

Instruction in the planning, organizing, 
and conducting of instructional 
activities; in the developing of effec¬ 
tive class management procedures; 
in the application of innovative 
pedagogical techniques; and in ef¬ 
fectively using curricular materials 
and evaluative instruments. Consid¬ 
erable time is devoted to the specialized 
field in which certification is sought. 
Prerequisite: 221, 231, and admission 
to the professional semester. 

443. Educational Evaluation An intro¬ 
duction to evaluation principles and 
techniques focusing upon both teacher- 
constructed tests and standardized 
measurement instruments including 
testing terminology, types of instru¬ 
ments, selection procedures, and 
techniques for administering, scoring, 
tabulating, and interpreting test data. 
Prerequisite: 221, 231, and admission 
to the professional semester. One-half 
course. 

451. The Use of Instructional Media 

A survey of all devices, techniques, 
and media available to today's educa¬ 
tor. Attention is given to research 
findings and to projected develop¬ 
ments. Students are required to prepare 
materials and gain experience with 
many media in clinical workshop 
sessions. One-half course. 

461-462. Supervised Student Teaching 
and Observation Observation and 
supervised student teaching is done at 
nearby cooperating public secondary 
schools in the student's area of spe¬ 
cialization on a full-time basis for 
eight weeks. This field experience is 
under the direction of college and 
public school advisory personnel. 


Seminars in teacher education are 
conducted by the director of teacher 
education, who is responsible for 
assignments. Travel and personal ex¬ 
penses incurred are the responsibility 
of the student. Prerequisite: 221, 231, 
admission to the professional semester, 
and successful demonstration of 
necessary teaching competencies in 
433, 443, and 451. There is a laboratory 
fee of $35. 

MAJOR: This department does not 
offer a major in education. The 
student preparing to teach com¬ 
pletes a major in another depart¬ 
ment of the College. 

MINOR: six courses. 

NOTE: Dickinson College students are 
eligible for elementary school 
certification through a cooperative 
program with Gettysburg College. 
See the director of teacher educa¬ 
tion for details. 
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Public Speaking 


The courses in public speaking are directed toward 
improvement in verbal communication and toward the 
development of greater self-assurance and ease in social 
and professional situations. 


225. Argumentation and Debate The 

logic and strategy of debate. Group 
discussion techniques. Participation 
in debate. Prerequisite: 325. 

325. Public Speaking The theory of and 
practice in the fundamentals of public 
speaking. 


PUBLIC 

SPEAKING 
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Religion 

Professors D. Bechtel, Chairman, Booth, and Slotten 
Associate Professors Krebs* and Rosenbaum 
Assistant Professor Escovitz 

The curriculum is designed to investigate the history, 
nature and implications of the manifold phenomena of 
human possibility and realization under the aspect of 
the sacred. The study of religion, therefore, includes 
historical, phenomenological, theological, textual, and 
related scholarly approaches. 

On the one hand, the curriculum is organized around the 
study of selected religious traditions; on the other hand, 
it is organized around the investigation of religious 
experience that cannot be subsumed under the category of 
any particular tradition, including the religious aspects 
of secularity. 

The study of religion invites an understanding, appropriate 
to the liberally educated person, of a vital dimension of 
human activity and sensibility and an informing 
background for graduate or professional education in the 
humanities and social sciences (e g., medicine, law, 
education, public services). 

For courses numbered 201,202, 203, 207, 208, 209, 211, 
220, detailed titles and descriptions will be published 
in April of each year to specify the course contents for the 
whole of the following academic year, with a tentative 
second-year schedule. 

Any student with a previous 200 level course may 
contract by add/drop time to constitute any enrolled 200 
course (except Religion 204, 205) a 300 tutorially advanced 
course (the latter to involve regular additional 
discussions with the instructor, greater specialization in 
course papers, further reading). The full department must 
approve such requests before such contract and certification. 


•On leave 1979-1980 
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A. Cross-Traditional and 
Methodological Courses 

100. Religion in the Ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean World An introduction to the 
study of religion (methodology, 
problematics) by way of a comparative 
survey of the religious traditions of 
the Egyptians, Sumerians, and ancient 
Semitic and Indo-European speaking 
peoples, such as the Hebrews and 
Arabs; the Greeks, Romans, and Indo- 
Iranians. 

120. Religion in South Asia An intro¬ 
duction to the formative role of 
religious consciousness in the develop¬ 
ment of the cultures of India. 

130. Religion in East Asia An introduc¬ 
tion to the formative role of religious 
consciousness in the development of 
the cultures of China and Japan. 

220. Topics in the History of Religions 

(in different semesters: Primitive and 
Archaic Religion; Myth and Ritual; 
Mysticism and Religious Tradition; 
The Theomythology of J. R. R. Tolkien; 
other). Specialized studies with meth¬ 
odological implications. Normal 
prerequisites: 100, 120, or 130 as appro¬ 
priate to topic, or permission of the 
instructor. 

B. The Religious Traditions 
Various Traditions 

201. Traditions in the History of Reli¬ 
gions (in different semesters: Puranic 
Hinduism; Islam; Taoism; Confucianism; 
Celtic and Nordic Religion and My¬ 
thology; other). Specialized historical 
textual, and phenomenological studies. 
Normal prerequisites: 100, 120, or 130 
as appropriate to topic, or permission 
of the instructor. 

Buddhism 

(120 and 130 will be appropriate for 
students interested in the antecedents 
of Buddhism.) 

202. Studies in the Buddhist Tradition 

(in different semesters: Theravada; 


Mahayana; Zen; Tantra; other). 
Historical, phenomenological, and 
textual studies of the thought systems, 
practices, and cultural interactions of 
the major subtraditions of Buddhism. 
Normal prerequisites: 100, 120, or 130 
as appropriate to topic, or permission 
of the instructor. 

Judaism 

103. Torah, Prophets, and Writings (The 
Old Testament) A critical examination 
and attempt to understand the literary 
deposit and the antecedent traditions 
remembered and formulated by the 
Ancient Israelites in encounter with 
their God, with other gods, and with 
the history and culture of the Ancient 
Near East. This literature known as 
The Old Testament to Christians is 
interpreted in the contexts of the times 
in which it was written and the ideas 
current in those times. 

203. Studies in the Hebrew Tradition 

Critical examination and discussion of 
selected topics dealing with Ancient 
Israel, the surrounding cultures, and 
Old Testament concepts and litera¬ 
ture. (In different semesters: The 
Prophetic Faith; Wisdom in Israel and 
the Ancient Near East; Sacred Story, 
Temple & Cultus; other). Normal 
prerequisites: 100 or 103, as appropriate 
to topic, or permission of the instructor. 

204, 205. The History of the Jews A 
survey of the history of the Jewish 
People from ca. 445 B.C.E. to 1786 C.E. 
Two semesters: 204. Ezra to Islam: 
Hellenism. "Normative Judaism", 
Christianity. 205. Muhammad to 
Mendelssohn: Islam, Crusades, Jewish 
Philosophy, Reformation, Enlighten¬ 
ment. Normally offered in alternate 
years. 

206. Studies in the Jewish Tradition 

(in different semesters: Introduction 
to Talmud: a general study of the 
growth, nature and content of Halakhic 
and Midrashic material; Modern Jewish 
Thought: 19th and 20th century Jewish 
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responses to the problems attendant 
upon "emancipation," emphasis on 
Buber, Heschel, Rosenzweig, other.) 
Normal prerequisites: 103 or 204, 205 
as appropriate to topic, or permission 
of the instructor. 

Christianity 

(103 and 204 will be appropriate for 
students interested in the antecedents 
of Christianity.) 

107. The New Testament A critical 
examination and attempt to under¬ 
stand the New Testament as the written 
traditions which articulated the faith, 
expectations, and actions of the early 
Christians as they responded within 
Jewish and Greek culture to the 
historical events of their day, and 
especially as they responded to the 
life and death of Jesus of Nazareth. 

207. Topics in New Testament Study 

A critical examination and discussion 
of selected issues. (In different terms: 
The Portrayal of Jesus in Traditions 
and History; New Testament Theology: 
Paul, John, Hebrews; Eschatology and 
Ethics in the New Testament; Christ, 
Cosmos, and History; other). Normal 
prerequisites: 100 or 107, or permission 
of the instructor. 

108. The Emergence of the Christian 
Tradition The complex emergence 
of orthodoxy and the limits of its 
pluralism; the Church, its liturgy and 
doctrine; its self understanding and its 
way in the world; the first four cen¬ 
turies. 

109. The Emergence of the Protestant 
Tradition The reformations of the 
sixteenth century; their impulse and 
critiques; their solidarity and diver¬ 
gences; the problem of constructive 
Protestantism. 

208. People and Movements in Chris¬ 
tianity Studies in paradigmatic and 
idiosyncratic individuals, and in 
historical movements and periods 
(in different semesters: Greek and 


Russian Orthodoxy; Augustine; Francis 
of Assisi, and Joan of Arc; Modern 
Catholic Thought; other). Normal 
prerequisites: 100 or 108, or 109, as 
appropriate, or permission of the 
instructor. 

209. Issues and Topics in Christianity 

Critical inquiry into facets and problems 
in Christian thought (In different 
semesters: Christian Ethics; Faith and 
Secularity; Idea of the Saint; The 
Holocaust; other). Normal prerequi¬ 
sites: 100 or 108 or 109, as appropriate, 
or permission of the instructor. 

C. American Religious Culture 

211. Aspects of American Religious 
Culture Studies of American life in 
which religion and other dimensions 
of culture significantly interact (In 
different semesters: The New England 
Tradition: Black Religious Experience 
in America; Jews and Judaism in the 
United States; American National and 
Civil Religion; Sects and Cults; other). 

D. Religion and Contemporary Culture 

110. Western Religion and Modern 
Culture Interpretive analyses of 
aspects of modern culture and sensi¬ 
bility — literary, social and institu¬ 
tional — from both secular and 
theological sources; inquiry into the 
dimensions of religion in culture, 
personal, social-ethical, and eccle¬ 
siastical. 

410. Religion in the Contemporary 
West Critical explorations into the 
problematic and the forms of religious 
sensibility in the contemporary West. 
Normal Prerequisites: Senior standing 
and permission of the instructor. 
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The MAJOR entails a minimum of 10 

courses. 

1. Religion 100 

2. Four courses within a tradition 
(Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity). 

3. Five courses chosen with depart¬ 
mental guidance to assure diversity 
and complementarity within the 
field. 

4. Of the ten courses, three will be 
at the 300 level. 


The MINOR entails a minimum of 6 
courses. 

1. Religion 100 

2. Three courses within a tradition 

3. Two other courses 

4. Declaration and Advisement 

Russian 

See German and Russian 


Russian and Soviet 
Area Studies 


Associate Professor Segall, Director 

An interdisciplinary program designed to give a broad, 
well balanced and eclectic coverage of the Russian and 
Soviet areas. Presented through the departments of 
economics, German and Russian, history, political science, 
religion, and sociology-anthropology. 


401. Interdisciplinary Seminar Intended 
to integrate the several approaches of 
the Russian and Soviet Area Studies 
Program and to provide a framework 
for independent study of a compara¬ 
tive nature. Offered cooperatively by 
the staff of the program. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 

MAJOR: three from Russian 200, 231, 
232, 233, 234; History 253, 254; 
Russian and Soviet Area Studies 
401; and four courses of the following, 
of which no more than two, including 
independent studies,* may be 
accredited from any numbered 
group: 

1. History 313* 

2. Political Science 350, 366, 490* 

3. Economics 376 

4. Russian 251, 252, 352, 353; 354**; 
355**, 390 

5. Religion 208* 

6. Sociology 314 


MINOR REQUIREMENT A (Recom¬ 
mended for those who plan to 
pursue graduate work in the field of 
Russian or Soviet studies): Russian 
116 (or the equivalent); History 253, 
254; Russian and Soviet Area Studies 
401; and three courses from the 
following, of which no more than 
two, including independent studies,* 
may be accredited from any num¬ 
bered group: 

1. History 313* 

2. Political Science 350, 366, 490* 

3. Economics 376 

4. Russian 231,232, 233, 234 

5. Russian 251, 252, 352, 353, 354, 
355, 390 

6. Religion 208* 

7. Sociology 314 

MINOR REQUIREMENT B (Recom¬ 
mended for those who do not plan 
to use materials of the program as a 
foundation for graduate studies): 
History 253, 254; Russian and Soviet 
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Area Studies 401; two courses from 
among Russian 352, 353, 354, 355, 
390; and three courses from the 
following, of which no more than 
two, including independent studies,* 
may be accredited from any num¬ 
bered group: 

1. History 313* 

2. Political Science 350, 366, 490* 

3. Economics 376 

4. Religion 208* 

5. Russian 251,252 

6. Sociology 314 


‘When the topic is approved by the coordinator. 
*‘These courses count toward the major only 
if specified Russian language materials are 
used. 


Science 

258. History of Science Traces devel¬ 
opments in science as a major aspect 
of Western civilization. Examines 
science and scientific enterprise by 
devoting particular attention to the 
following: the structuring of basic as¬ 
sumptions about nature and method; 
social, cultural, and religious dimen¬ 
sions of scientific change and dis¬ 
covery; noted developments in the 
physical and life sciences. Topics vary 
and will be announced each term. 
Recent topics have included: The 
Scientific Revolution, History of the 
Physical Sciences, History of Medi¬ 
cine, Darwin and Social Darwinism, 
and American Science. 

Contemporary Science Exploration of 
the nature and growth of some of the 
major concepts by which science 
explains the phenomena of nature. 

261. Problems of energy, communica¬ 
tion and population in relation to 
quality of the environment and, in 
turn, of human life are discussed from 
their fundamental scientific basis. 

262. Development of those concepts 
that relate to our knowledge of matter, 
with references to chemistry of the 
earth and especially to contemporary 
science and its implications for man. 
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Sociology and Anthropology 

Professor Kavolis 

Associate Professors Israel and Seaford, Chairman 
Instructors M. and J. Kassovic 

Through a comparative study of the variables' and the 
constants in human behavior, in preliterate, historical, 
and contemporary societies, the department 
aims at developing an empirically grounded and 
reasonably sensitive understanding of the wide range of 
human culture. It is believed that an appreciation and 
respect for other ways of life is valuable in itself, provides 
insights into our society, and is a pillar in liberal arts 
education. 

Recent graduates are found in such varied fields as 
consumer advocacy; elementary, secondary, and post¬ 
secondary education; inventory management and control 
of business. Majors have successfully continued their study 
in various graduate and law schools; e.g., University of 
Chicago, University of Texas, SUNY at Binghamton, and 
Dickinson School of Law. 

Anthropology 

100. An Introduction to Physical 
Anthropology Holistic treatment of 
human populations emphasizing both 
biological and cultural evolution. 

Man's place in nature as a culture- 
creating social animal. Reconstruction 
of the human experience through 
primate fossil evidence, stone 
artifacts, ethnography, and the study 
of non-human primate behavior. 

Human variability from genetic and 
cultural perspectives. Role of 
language in human evolution. Human 
adaptive strategics from the dawn of 
culture of the rise of civilization in 
both Old and New Worlds. 


101. An Introduction to Cultural 
Anthropology Culture, an anthropo¬ 
logical concept. Its definition in 
historical perspective. Its phenome- 
nalized aspects including techno- 
environmental adaptation, family and 
kinship, political organization, 
economics, law, and social control. 
Also expressive aspects as sociolin¬ 
guistics, art, folklore, magic, religion, 
ethos, and world-view. These topics 
illustrated by cross-cultural examples. 
Sociocultural change. The ethics of 
anthropological research. 
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200. Introduction to Manual Commu¬ 
nication A course designed to inform 
the student of problems confronting 
the deaf and to provide basic knowl¬ 
edge of deaf communication. Commu¬ 
nication and linguistic theory. Elements 
of American Sign Language. Psycho¬ 
logical and sociocultural dimensions 
of deaf education. Manual vs. oral: 
the history of a controversy. Finger¬ 
spelling. 

201. Special Topics in Anthropology 

Offered periodically in response to 
current interests. Sample topics include 
American sign language, anthro¬ 
pological linguistics, archaeological 
methods, comparative roles of women, 
communication, death in other cultures, 
political anthropology. 

211. Cultural Ecology Anthropological 
approaches to the study of human 
adaptation. Ecosystem models. Com¬ 
parative study of human and non¬ 
human adaptations. Ecology and 
human survival. Offered in alternate 
years. 

230. Cultures of East Asia Origins of 
Chinese civilization and its relation¬ 
ship to other societies. Sociocultural 
change and continuity from traditional 
to modern China. Western impact 
culminating in the Peoples Republic 
of China. Minorities. 

241. Contemporary Peoples of Latin 
America An examination of the life 
of present-day primitive and peasant 
peoples of Middle and South America. 
These societies are seen holistically, 
and as they relate to urban and state 
centers. Offered in alternate years. 

242. Indigenous Civilization of Latin 
America An archaeological and 
ethnological reconstruction of the rise 
of civilization in Mesoamerica and 
South America from the early hunters 
to the high cultures of Aztec, Maya, 
and Inca. Cultural consequences of 
the Conquest. Offered in alternate 
years. 


250. Contemporary Cultures in Chang¬ 
ing Africa A survey of sub-Saharan 
societies with particular attention 
given to the East African cattle 
peoples, South Africa, and the West 
African states. The effects of the shift 
from tribe to nation with respect to 
kin relations, ritual, economics and 
politics. The emergence of new patterns 
in society and culture. Offered in 
alternate years. 

306. Human Evolution The human 
skeleton compared with other primates 
in space and time. Mechanisms of 
evolution. Hominid phylogengy. 
Biological antecedents of culture. 
Evolution and religion. An answer to 
who we are. 

307. Comparative Cultures: Method 
and Theory An introduction to theory 
and to comparative methodology in 
anthropology. Participant-observa¬ 
tion, functionalism, British and French 
structuralism, the Human Relations 
Area Files, and problems inherent in 
doing anthropology due to its broad, 
interdisciplinary nature are explored. 
Prerequisite: 112 or permission of the 
instructor. 

322. Population An introduction to 
formal demography and theories of 
fertility, mortality and migration. Cross- 
cultural comparison of demographic 
phenomena. Analysis of solutions to 
increasing world population pressures. 

365 Religion and Social Order A cross- 
cultural survey of the functions of 
religion, magic and myth in simple 
and complex societies. Religion and 
communication. Myth and social 
structure. An historical summary of the 
scientific study of religion. Prerequisite: 
another anthropology course or per¬ 
mission of the instructor. Offered in 
alternate years. 

392. Anthropology Seminar A spe¬ 
cialized seminar investigating the 
contributions of various anthropolo- 
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gical approaches to the understanding 
of cultural processes. The cultural 
processes recently discussed have 
included Communication, Women in 
Anthropological Perspective, Kinship, 
and Death Rites. Prerequisite: Permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. 


Sociology 

110. Social Analysis Selected topics in 
the empirical study of the ways in 
which people's character and life 
chances are affected by variations in 
the organization of their society, and 
of the activities by which social 
arrangements varying in their adequacy 
to human needs are perpetuated or 
changed. 

111. Introduction to Thinking About 
Society Examination of certain major 
patterns of belief in our society, such 
as belief in equality, in the social 
origins of evil, in the possibility and 
value of progress through social- 
political action, in science as truth, 
and in tolerance because of the 
relativity of all values. The influence 
of these beliefs on the way we live. 
Most of the reading material will be 
drawn from recognized classics of 
thought, with contemporary writings 
included as cautionary examples. 

205. Group Dynamics This course draws 
on literary, cinematic and philosophic 
as well as sociological sources to 
analyze the forms and patterns of 
thought on diverse topics by various 
groups. Our focus is on the values 
displayed by groups as they encounter 
their surroundings and one another. 
Consult the instructor to find out what 
particular topic will be offered in a 
given year. Previous topics have been 
the relations between men and women, 
and living and aging. 

207. Self, Culture and Society The 
diverse ways in which human beings 
comprehend what kinds of persons 


they are. Close reading of autobiog¬ 
raphies and analysis of emotional 
climates in which particular experiences 
of selfhood arise and of civilizational 
categories by which they are judged 
to be valid or not. 

224. Perspectives on Race Race rela¬ 
tions in the American and other 
societies. Afro-American history, 
dynamics of prejudice, pathologies 
of the ghetto, civil rights and Black 
Power movements and white reactions 
to them. 

225. Family: Emotions and Structures 

Social functions of the family, the 
history of emotions between the 
sexes, the determinants to family 
cohesiveness, the effects of diverse 
modes of childraising, and the implica¬ 
tions of variation in the norms of sexual 
behavior. 

302. Social Stratification Social class 
systems and derivative behaviors. 
Economy and political power as the 
tools and the formative agents of 
social classes. Styles of life and social 
mobility. 

305. Methods of Social Research In 
combination with Theory, the teaching 
of the techniques of method is sub¬ 
ordinated to an understanding of the 
role of method as a means of mastering 
the confusion of the empirical world. 
Methodologies are seen as commit¬ 
ments to fundamental theoretical 
positions. Prerequisite: one course in 
sociology, preferably 360, or permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. This course must 
be taken concurrently with 380. 

314. Soviet Social System Social struc¬ 
ture and dynamics of the Soviet Union. 
Identification of the areas of strain 
and the different possible directions 
of change. Comparison with American 
institutions. Offered in alternate years. 

324. Field Work in Urban Problems 

By combining readings, a seminar, and 
direct involvement, this course is 
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designed to familiarize the student 
with the difficulties and complexities 
involved in applying sociological 
knowledge to the analysis and solution 
of urban problems. Individual or 
collective research, or action projects 
will be planned by the students and 
the instructor. These projects are to 
be carried out within groups or agencies 
concerned with poverty, racial ten¬ 
sions, community organization and 
redevelopment, education or other 
problem-related aspects of urban 
setting. Weekly seminars and individual 
tutorials will involve a discussion of 
the ethical, theoretical and methodol¬ 
ogical materials relevant to the field 
work experience. Prerequisite: Permis¬ 
sion of the instructor. 

350. Comparative Social Pathology 

Cross cultural and historical studies on 
the social origins of destructive and 
self-destructive behavior. Social 
institutions, social change, and cultural 
values as sources of damage to life, 
health, and sense, of meaningful 
existence. Pathological myths. Re¬ 
sponses to pathology. 

360. Deviant Behavior and Social 
Control Examination of actions thought 
to be contrary to society's rules. 
Examples are drawn from different 
kinds of criminal, delinquent, and 
psychotic behaviors in order to under¬ 
stand the nature of moral violation 
and personal responsibility. Recom¬ 
mended to anyone interested in a 
sociological approach to good and 
evil. 

375. Sociocultural Change Processes 
and symbolic underpinnings of social 
and cultural modernization in the 
West and in China. Alternative moral 
and political responses to experiences 
of disorder, rigidity, lacking vitality, 
and contradiction. Revolutions, social 
movements, formations of commu¬ 
nities of conscience. Civilizational 
backgrounds and personal predica¬ 
ments of "post-modernity." 


380. Sociological Theory In combina¬ 
tion with Methods this course repre¬ 
sents a philosophical, analytical, and 
speculative approach to the activity of 
theorizing. Representative works of 
sociologists, major and minor, are read 
as attempts to achieve absolute truth. 
Prerequisite: one course in sociology, 
preferably 360, or permission of the 
instructor. This course must be taken 
concurrently with 305. 

390. Sociology Seminar A specialized 
seminar, intended to relate a broad 
area of theoretical concern to the 
problems and procedures of current 
research. Prerequisite: Permission of 
the instructor. 

490. Interdisciplinary Seminar This 
seminar provides an opportunity for 
multifaceted exploration, in a working 
relationship with representatives of 
another social or humanistic discipline, 
of selected problems of joint interest. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the in¬ 
structor. 

MAJORS: 

The department offers two majors, 
one in anthropology and one in 
sociology. 

Students majoring in anthropology 
are required to take 100, 101, 306, 
307, 392, and five other courses, one 
or two of which can, with the ap¬ 
proval of their advisor, be taken in 
other departments. 

Students majoring in sociology 
are required to take 305, 380, and 
seven other courses, one or two of 
which could, with the approval of 
their advisor, be taken in other 
departments. 

Freshmen interested in either 
sociology or anthropology are 
urged to consult with the department 
at an early date. 

No MINOR. 

NOTE: Comparative Civilizations 102, 
105 and 490 will count toward the 
major in sociology. 
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Spanish and Italian 

Professors Angiolillo, Fox,* and Martinez-Vidal, Chairman 
Associate Professor Suris 
Assistant Professor Connor 

The department of Spanish and Italian offers courses 
designed to introduce the student to the language, 
literature and civilization of the Latin world. For those who 
need instruction on the elementary and intermediate 
levels the courses are offered on an intensive basis with 
five contact hours a week. These courses as well as the ones 
in conversation and composition are designed to help 
the student in any other major who needs Spanish or 
Italian to complement studies. The latter language is 
especially useful for those who plan to study in 
Italy; particularly, the Dickinson Program in Bologna. 

Spanish majors acquire through the courses offered a 
better understanding of Hispanic culture. They are 
encouraged to spend some time abroad and to integrate this 
foreign experience with the departmental program. 

The flexibility of the program is such that many tracks 
and combinations of study are possible. This depends 
upon the student's personal goals and post-graduation plans. 
Many of the majors also have a second major, i.e., another 
language, anthropology/sociology, international studies, 
psychology, economics, etc. The knowledge of Spanish or 
Italian language and the culture they represent can be a 
major asset in professional schools and many positions in 
business and government, be it on the state or federal level. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all courses above the 
intermediate level are conducted either in Spanish or Italian. 
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Spanish 

101-104. Elementary Spanish An inten¬ 
sive study of the fundamentals of 
Spanish grammar, with special atten¬ 
tion given to pronunciation and oral 
expression. Composition, and literary 
and cultural readings. Please refer to 
Graduation Requirements (Languages). 

116. Intermediate Spanish Review of 
Spanish syntax. Introduction to con¬ 
versation and composition through 
selected cultural and literary readings. 
Prerequisite: 104 or the equivalent 

231, 232. Spanish Conversation and 
Composition Careful attention to 
grammar and style as seen in short 
stories and articles and in composi¬ 
tions written on a periodical basis by 
the students. Advanced practice in the 
oral aspects of the language based on 
everyday situations. Prerequisite: 116 
or the equivalent with a grade of at 
least C. 

233. Introduction to Hispanic Litera¬ 
ture This course offers an overview of 
the main periods and concepts in the 
literature of the Hispanic World as 
well as an introduction to the methods 
and terminology of literary criticism. 
A number of literary texts are selectively 
introduced to illustrate both cultural 
and literary trends. Prerequisite: 116 
or the equivalent with a grade of at 
least C. 

234. Spanish Literature from Romanti¬ 
cism to the Present A survey of nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth century penin¬ 
sular literature. Examination of 
trends and movements through the 
close reading of representative authors. 
Prerequisite: either 231, 232, or 233, or 
the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 

236. Masterpieces of Spanish-American 
Literature Reading and discussion of 
representative works of Spanish- 
American literature from the colonial 
period to the present, with an emphasis 


on the twentieth century. Prerequisite: 
233 or the equivalent 

290. Topics in Hispanic Studies Study 
of significant cultural, literary as well 
as historical topics concerning the 
Spanish-speaking world. Peninsular 
and Latin-American Topics alternate 
on a yearly basis. Some topics offered 
in past years were: Latin America as a 
Colonial Province, Sephardic Culture 
and Civilization, and History and 
Civilization of Mexico. Specific topics 
to be announced before registration. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc¬ 
tor. One-half or full course. 

341. Aspects of Spanish Civilization 

In-depth study of several aspects of 
Spanish civilization. Attitudes, values 
and mores as manifested in their 
history and their artistic achievements. 
Oral and written reports concerning 
some cultural aspects. Prerequisite: 
231 or 232 or the equivalent 

343. The Culture and Civilization of 
Latin America to 1825 A study of 
Latin-American history and culture 
from its beginnings to the end of the 
wars of independence. Study of the 
process of the discovery, conquest 
and colonization of Latin America, the 
colonial system and its influence in the 
formation of the Latin-American 
character. Analysis of the development 
and characteristics of the indepen¬ 
dence movements. Given in alternate 
years. Conducted in English. 

344. The Culture and Civilization of 
Latin America Since 1825 Study of the 
formation of the Latin-American 
countries and of the main cultural, 
political, social and economic factors 
which have influenced their develop¬ 
ment since the achievement of 
independence. Emphasis on the 
historical and cultural significance of 
twentieth century developments 
beginning with the Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion. Given in alternate years. Con¬ 
ducted in English. 
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352. Spanish Renaissance and Baroque 
Culture, Literature Non-dramatic 
literature of 16th and 17th centuries, 
with emphasis on major figures such 
as Garcilaso de la Vega, Cervantes, 
Gongora, and Quevedo. Offered in 
alternate years. Prerequisite: 233 or 
234, or permission of the instructor. 

353. Spanish Renaissance and Baroque 
Drama A study in depth of the trends 
and themes in the Golden Century 
drama. The focus will be upon the 
close reading of plays by Lope de Vega, 
Tirso de Molina, Calderon and some of 
their precursors and contemporaries. 
Offered in alternate years. Offered on 
occasion as a bilingual course. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 233 or 234, or permission of the 
instructor. 

357. The Generation of 1898 A study 
of the intellectual ferment of this 
period with a critical reading of 
selected works by Unamuno, Maeztu, 
Baroja, Azorin, Machado, and Valle- 
Inclan. Given in alternate years. Prereq¬ 
uisite: 233, 234 or the equivalent. 

358. Contemporary Spanish Literature 

A study of representative contemporary 
works. Special emphasis on the dif¬ 
ferent trends and ideas as reflected 
in works by Pre-Civil War authors as 
well as the literary resurgency of the 
Post-Civil War. Given in alternate 
years. Prerequisite: 233, 234 or the 
equivalent. 

372. Contemporary Spanish-American 
Literature An in-depth study of impor¬ 
tant 20th century works, with an 
emphasis on the new Spanish-American 
novel since 1945. Given in alternate 
years. Prerequisite: 233 or the equivalent. 

382. Seminar in Spanish Literature A 

thorough investigation of major figures 
or important literary trends in hispanic 
literature which was not covered by 
the majors in previous courses. The 
majors will work on a semi-indepen¬ 
dent basis with a particular instructor 
and will present reports to the seminar 


and participate in subsequent dis¬ 
cussions. Prerequisite: 233, a major or 
minor in Spanish. 

MAJOR: nine courses, numbered 231 
and above (including Spanish, 233, 
341 and 343 or 344), at least eight 
of which must be in the department 
and in the language of the major. 
The course that is taken outside the 
language of the major must be 
approved by the department. 

Beginning with the class of 1981, 
every Spanish major who spends the 
year or part of the year off campus 
is required to take a minimum of 
four courses in the department, of 
which at least two (not independent 
studies) are to be taken during the 
senior year. In case of not being 
able to fulfill this requirement, the 
student has the option of taking a 
comprehensive examination during 
the first semester of the senior year. 

MINOR: five courses numbered 231 
or above, including 231 or 232 
(either of which may be waived by 
special permission of the department). 

NOTE: To elect a major, a student 
must have attained an inclusive 
average of at least 2.00. 

Italian 

101-104. Elementary Italian An inten¬ 
sive study of the fundamentals of 
Italian grammar, with special atten¬ 
tion given to pronunciation and oral 
expression. Composition and literary 
and cultural readings. Please refer to 
Graduation Requirements (Languages). 

116. Intermediate Italian Review of 
Italian syntax. Introduction to con¬ 
versation and composition through 
selected cultural and literary readings. 
Prerequisite: 104 or the equivalent. 

231 Italian Conversation and Com¬ 
position Practical use of Italian in oral 
and written communication. Review 
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of grammar deficiencies where needed 
to achieve correct and more natural 
expression. Varied readings and class¬ 
room exercises are utilized to achieve 
the goals of the course. Prerequisite: 
116 or the equivalent 

250. Studies in Italian Literature 

Reading and discussion of representa¬ 
tive works of Italian literature from 
the origins to the present. Prerequisite: 
116 or the equivalent 


NOTE: A Major and Minor are not 
offered in Italian. Students should 
refer to the interdisciplinary minor 
in Italian Studies. 


290. Topics in Italian Studies Study of 
significant cultural, literary, historical, 
and linguistic topics in Italian civili¬ 
zation and culture. Specialists from 
other disciplines will, from time to 
time, contribute by lecture and dis¬ 
cussion to a deeper understanding of 
certain specific subjects of study, e g. 
Renaissance Art, Italian political 
parties, etc. Prerequisite: 116 or the 
equivalent 
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Studies in Theatre and 
Dramatic Literature 


Professor Brubaker,* Director 


An interdisciplinary program using the perspectives of 
the dramatic arts and literature to examine the theory, 
history and practice of theatre presented by the departments 
of classical studies, dramatic arts, English, modern 
languages and literature, and music. Majors in this field 
are required to participate in the Mermaid Players and must 
be accepted by the director. 


MAJOR: ten courses including Dramatic Arts 102 and 103 
(Theatre History); two of the following: Dramatic Arts 101 
(Acting), 200 (Stagecraft), 201 (Directing); and six of the 
following, one of which shall be from classical studies or 
modern languages and literature and one shall be a course 
dealing with the Renaissance period: 


Classical Studies 
Greek 

391,392 Seminar: Greek Drama 
Latin 

234 Latin Poetry 

Dramatic Arts 
101 Acting 

102, 103 Theatre History 

200 Stagecraft 

201 Directing 

301 Special Topics in Per¬ 
formance and Production 
304 Studies in Theatre History 

English 

342 Renaissance English Drama 

346 Shakespeare I 

347 Shakespeare II 
388 American Drama 

396 Modern Drama I 

397 Modern Drama II 

Modern Languages and Literature 
French 

352 The Theatre of the Sublime 
360 Modern French Theatre 


German 

304 German Literature of the 
Baroque, Rationalism and 
Sturm und Drang 

309 The Drama of the 19th 
Century 

313 Modern German Drama 
Russian 

390 Russian Drama 
Spanish 

352 Spanish Renaissance and 
Baroque Culture, Literature, 
Prose and Poetry 

353 Spanish Baroque Culture, 
Literature and Drama 

Music 

103 20th Century Music 

104 History of Opera 


THEATRE, 

DRAMATIC 

LITERATURE 


*On leave 1979-1980. 
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Independent Studies 

There are occasional seminars offered 
by the several departments in topics 
appropriate to this field of concen¬ 
tration which would extend the list 
given above. 


No Minor. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

The College offers a number of special programs of 
study which enrich the regular offerings of the several major 
departments and the normal curriculum. Dickinson 
believes that interdisciplinary programs, independent 
study, off-campus study, and other variations on 
the normal, on-campus, four year, in-course degree program 
are important ingredients for heightened intellectual 
motivation. 


Independent Studies, Independent 
Research, Honors In a Discipline* 


SPECIAL 

PROGRAMS 


Dickinson recognizes the wide vari¬ 
ation of interests, motivation, and 
abilities in its student body and be¬ 
lieves that its academic program must 
provide options which meet these 
diverse needs. Accordingly, it encour¬ 
ages students with the requisite ability 
and motivation to undertake self- 
directed programs of study under the 
guidance of faculty members. 

The following options compose the 
overall program of independent 
studies and research available in any 
programmatic area in which there is 
responsible faculty competence. 
Independent studies are available in 
any programmatic area with the 
approval of an appropriate depart¬ 
ment or coordinating faculty com¬ 
mittee. The precise options may vary, 
however, from program to program. 

Freshman Independent 

Study. Freshmen who, on the basis 
of advanced placement, have qualified 
for credit in an introductory course 
(except foreign language courses below 
230 and such other courses as may be 
designated by the departments) and 
desire to work more extensively at the 


survey or principles level of a discipline 
may enroll for a tutorially directed 
course or half-course in independent 
study within the same body of know¬ 
ledge. 

A freshman who wishes to take a 
second independent study or a course 
of independent research, or who wishes 
to pursue independent study or re¬ 
search on terms available to sopho¬ 
mores, juniors, and seniors, must peti¬ 
tion the Committee on Academic 
Program, with supporting statements 
from the academic advisor and pro¬ 
posed supervisory instructor. 

Independent Study For 
Sophomores , juniors and 

S6n/OrS. Independent studies allow 
a student to pursue systematically 
an academic interest outside the listed 
course offerings. The study may in¬ 
clude experimental work (in the sci¬ 
ences), reading, several short papers, 
a single paper, or any other device 
mutually acceptable to the super- 


*The term discipline' shall be understood to 
mean any academic program which offers either 
a major or a minor. 
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vising faculty members and the stu¬ 
dent. The work may be supervised 
by one instructor or several instructors 
from one department or several de¬ 
partments. Such interdepartmental 
studies must be approved beforehand 
by the Committee on Academic Pro¬ 
gram. Sophomores may undertake one 
independent study or one independent 
research course per semester unless 
permission is granted by the Com¬ 
mittee on Academic Program to take 
two independent studies on the basis 
of a petition supported by the stu¬ 
dent's academic advisor. Juniors and 
seniors may undertake two such 
courses per semester. To be eligible, 
the student must have a cumulative 
average of 2.0 or the permission of 
the Committee on Academic Stan¬ 
dards. 

Independent Research 
For juniors And Seniors 

Independent research, like indepen¬ 
dent study, allows a student to pursue 
an academic interest beyond the listed 
course offerings, but this pursuit must 
culminate in an original contribution to 
a discipline, whether in the form of 
fully supported conclusions or in the 
form of a creative effort. Although 
supervised by faculty from one de¬ 
partment or several departments, the 
work is to be largely self-initiated and 
self-directed —an introduction into re¬ 
search and practice in presenting the 
results of an investigation. Conclu¬ 
sions must be presented for evalua¬ 
tion no later than one (1) month prior 
to the student's graduation. The pro¬ 
gram may be elected (maximum credit: 
four full courses per semester) for the 
junior year, the senior year, or both. 
In order to register for the program, 
special permission is required from 
the Committee on Academic Stan¬ 
dards for students with less than a 
3.00 average in the department or 
departments supervising the indepen¬ 
dent research. Programs of indepen¬ 
dent research involving more than 


two such courses per semester must 
be approved by the Committee on 
Academic Program. Interdepartmental 
research must be supervised jointly 
by the respective faculty members 
and must also be approved by the 
Committee on Academic Program. 

Candidacy For Depart¬ 
mental Honors. Students par¬ 
ticipating in the independent research 
program described above shall be 
eligible to be voted departmental 
honors on the completion of the pro¬ 
gram. In assessing each candidate, 
the departments may conduct de¬ 
partmental comprehensive examina¬ 
tions or may invite outside examiners. 
If, in the judgment of the department, 
a candidate meets the standards for 
graduation with honors, the project 
shall be so designated. 

Integrated Independent 
Study And/Or Indepen¬ 
dent Research For juniors 
And Seniors. This is a one- or 

two-year program in any approved 
combination of integrated independent 
studies and/or independent research. 
The program, as developed by the 
student in consultation with the fac¬ 
ulty concerned, shall be presented to 
the Committee on Academic Program 
for their approval and review. 

Course-Related Study. 

Independent work of high quality 
done in conjunction with a regular 
course may be recognized by a letter 
of evaluation prepared by the in¬ 
structor and incorporated in the stu¬ 
dent's permanent record. 
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Special Majors 

Tutorial Majors 

Some departments may approve 
superior students as tutorial majors. 
Such a program differs from inde¬ 
pendent studies and research in sev¬ 
eral ways. For one, the student is 
guided in a program in the component 
areas of an entire discipline for ap¬ 
proximately two years. That program's 
balance is ensured by prior depart¬ 
mental approval. Secondly, the stu¬ 
dent is free to take regular courses in 
the student's major discipline with 
the approval of the tutor. Normally 
the student will receive a letter grade 
for a 600 series course, but the Pass/ 
Fail option is also available under the 
same restrictions as in standard 
courses. 

The student meets on a regular 
basis with a tutor to discuss essays 
and readings dealing with particular 
problems posed by the tutor. Finally, 
the student sits for a comprehensive 
examination, both written and oral, 
administered by a committee com¬ 
posed of the department and one 
person outside the department. Nor¬ 
mally, at least one-quarter of the stu¬ 
dent's final semester is given over to 
preparation for these examinations. 
One re-examination may be permitted 
within the calendar year. Students 
will be graded on the examination as 
having passed, failed, or passed with 
departmental honors. Approved stu¬ 
dents may register for up to four 
courses per semester under the tutorial 
rubric. 


The Self-Developed 
Major 

The option of a self-developed 
major is available to students who 
desire a somewhat different field of 
concentration which, although a recog¬ 
nized field of learning and relevant 
to the liberal arts, is not* substantially 
addressed by any one department. 
Recent self-developed majors have 
included Women's Studies, Medieval 
Studies, Russian Language and Litera¬ 
ture, and Black Studies. 

A student contemplating a self- 
developed major should prepare a 
proposal which includes those courses 
relevant to the other topic, and seek 
the written endorsement of four fac¬ 
ulty members for the proposed major 
which shall consist of ten or more 
courses. The supporting faculty will 
secure the advice of chairmen of 
those departments in which the stu¬ 
dent contemplates course work for 
concentration. 

The student must present this vali¬ 
dated proposal to the Committee on 
Academic Program for approval by the 
Subcommittee on The Self-Developed 
Major. The student in this program 
will work closely with an appointed 
adviser. Changes desired in this pro¬ 
gram will be submitted with the ap¬ 
proval of the adviser in written form 
to the subcommittee for final ap¬ 
proval. Under ordinary circumstances, 
a student accepted in a self-developed 
major may not apply any of the ten 
approved courses toward the com¬ 
pletion of a departmental major or 
minor. 

Upon the completion of every 
semester, each student involved in 
the self-developed major will submit 
to the subcommittee (with a copy to 
the adviser) an evaluation statement 
of progress and commitment to the 
major as a whole, experience in in¬ 
dividual courses, and work with the 
adviser. The adviser will submit to 
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the subcommittee, and to the student 
an evaluation describing the student's 
progress, achievement, and commit¬ 
ment. 

A student who does not possess de¬ 
partmental course prerequisites for a 
particular desired course must present 
to the department chairman a copy of 
the major proposal indicating the 
importance and value of that course 
to the major, and providing to the 
chairman the student's ability to handle 
the course. The chairman, in consulta¬ 
tion with the instructor of that course, 
will then act upon the request for a 
waiver of the prerequisite. 

At the conclusion of the student's 
work the transcript will describe the 
major as follows: Self-Developed 
Major: (Title). 

Special Options 

Nisbet Scholars Program. 

The College provides an alternative to 
the present graduation requirements in 
the form of a pilot project called the 
Nisbet Scholars Program. Each mem¬ 
ber of a freshman class may appfy, 
and up to 48 Nisbet Scholars per class 
will be selected. They will plan for 
themselves a course of study suited to 
their individual needs, personal edu¬ 
cational goals, and post-graduation 
career plans. 

It is important that these choices 
be informed by the history and theory 
of higher education, tested by the 
rigors and frustrations of practical 
involvement in the affairs of society 
and reassessed continually by the help 
of others with similar aspirations. 
Therefore, Nisbet Scholars during their 
first year at Dickinson participate in a 
freshman seminar which explores the 
evolution of the present idea of the 
liberal arts. Thereafter, they continue 
to meet regularly with an advisor and 
their seminar peers throughout the 
four years they are at Dickinson in 
order to discuss the development of 
each Nisbet student's educational 


plan. In addition, each Nisbet student 
must pursue study of a problem 
whose solution requires the use of 
several disciplinary perspectives. This 
"problem oriented experience" may 
involve students in independent re¬ 
search, internships or course work in 
their search to understand the many 
dimensions of the problem they define. 
The graduation requirement for Nisbet 
Scholars is 34 courses with a major, 
including the Nisbet Seminar and con¬ 
tinued participation in peer advising 
as well as completion of the problem- 
oriented experience. 

The Nisbet Scholars Program is 
named in honor, of Charles A. Nisbet, 
first president of Dickinson College. 
Nisbet was persuaded by Benjamin 
Rush to come to Carlisle in 1783 to 
assume the leadership of a small col¬ 
lege founded on the frontier to edu¬ 
cate a nation's youth in literature, 
science, and moral philosophy. He 
sought to liberate their minds so that 
they might be prepared to assume in 
difficult times the leadership of a 
fledgling nation. Today's Nisbet 
Scholars have the opportunity and the 
responsibility to find for themselves a 
manner of learning that will permit 
them in their own quite different 
times to aspire to the same individual 
and social ideals Nisbet envisioned. 


Asian Studies: South or 

East Asia. By informal arrange¬ 
ment with the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, well-qualified, highly motivated 
Dickinson students may elect to spend 
a summer, a semester, or a full aca¬ 
demic year (normally the senior year) 
studying in the Department of South 
Asian Studies or the Department of 
Oriental Studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Such election shall be 
contingent upon recommendation by 
the student's major department at 
Dickinson, approval of the dean of 
the college, and acceptance by either 
department at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania. Seniors completing the 
requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree at Dickinson who are in resi¬ 
dence at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania during the entire senior year are 
exempt from the Dickinson senior 
residence requirements. 

A student planning such a senior 
year program normally should expect 
to enroll for intensive language study 
during the summer prior to the senior 
year at the University of Pennsylvania. 
If recommended for graduate study 
in the same field by the department 
in which the student is enrolled, the 
student should anticipate further in¬ 
tensive language study during the 
summer immediately following com¬ 
pletion of the senior year. Majors in 
either South or East Asian Area Studies 
are to be pursued in accordance with 
the provisions of the College for self- 
developed majors worked out by the 
student in conjunction with the Com¬ 
mittee on Academic Program. 

The Latin American Stu¬ 
dies Program. Students with 
an interest in Latin America may apply 
for candidacy towards the Certificate 
in Latin American Studies. A candidate 
for the Certificate will work under the 
supervision of a member of the Latin 
American Studies Committee in plan¬ 
ning the fulfillment of the require¬ 
ments of this interdisciplinary program, 
(see Latin American Studies in the 
course offering section). 

Students who participate in the 
Colombia Program in Medellin or any 
other off-campus programs approved 
by the College's director of off-campus 
studies, may petition the Latin Ameri¬ 
can Studies Committee to have a 
maximum of three Latin American 
courses taken in said programs applied 
to the course requirements stated 
above. 

This program is viewed as a sup¬ 
porting field of expertise for students 
majoring in a variety of disciplines, 
such as history, economics, educa¬ 


tion, fine arts, political science, inter¬ 
national studies, anthropology and 
Spanish. In terms of career prospects, 
it is specially recommended to future 
graduates planning to go into high 
school teaching or social work and 
related areas in the inner city, as well 
as to those planning to seek employ¬ 
ment with the foreign service, the 
military, multinational corporations 
and other governmental agencies or 
private firms with overseas interests. 

For further information on the cer¬ 
tificate, students should contact the 
program's coordinator or the Latin 
American Studies Committee's repre¬ 
sentative in the department of their 
major. 

The Binary Engineering 

Program. Dickinson College fur¬ 
nishes a program for engineering stu¬ 
dents, called the Binary Engineering 
Program, that combines advantages of 
the small liberal arts college with 
training to be secured at a large urban 
engineering school. Cooperating with 
Dickinson College in this program 
are the University of Pennsylvania 
engineering schools, Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute and the Case Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. The student can 
select one of several options under the 
plan: the first three years may be spent 
at Dickinson and the final two at the 
engineering school, leading to a B.S. 
degree from both institutions; or four 
years may be spent at Dickinson earn¬ 
ing a B.S. degree and then one or two 
years at the engineering school leading 
to an M S. degree in engineering. 

The liberal arts-engineering com¬ 
bination recognizes the defects in¬ 
herent in specialization in the engi¬ 
neering schools, and provides for the 
Dickinson student a generous back¬ 
ground in pure science, in the humani¬ 
ties, and in the social sciences. The 
program is particularly appealing to 
those freshmen who like the liberal 
arts and are not yet willing to commit 
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themselves completely to an engi¬ 
neering curriculum. 

Candidates for the Binary Engineer¬ 
ing Program should inform the direc¬ 
tor of admissions of Dickinson College 
that they wish to apply for this pro¬ 
gram so that they may be assigned to 
the engineering student adviser. The 
student in the freshman year should 
take Physics 131, 132 and Mathe¬ 
matics 131, 132. Students interested 
in this program should request from 
the Dickinson admissions office a 
special booklet which describes the 
Binary Engineering Plan in greater 
detail and gives suggested course 
schedules. 

Three-Year Degree 

Program. Students desiring to 
accelerate their degree programs may 
do-so by enrollment in the summer 
session of the College. A carefully 
planned degree program, particularly 
in the first two years, may be com¬ 
pleted in three regular academic years 
(six semesters) and additional summer 
work. Some will find it wise to begin 
the summer before the freshman 
year. One of the advantages of the 
accelerated degree program is the 
substantial saving in time, as well as 
cost, to the student. 

Summer School, a represen- 

tative selection of regular Dickinson 
College courses, and some special 
summer programs, are offered during 
summer school. These courses are 
offered either as 5Vi week courses or 
as intensive, full-time three week 
courses. It is possible to take up to 
four courses in one summer. 

Regularly enrolled students from 
Dickinson or the other colleges in the 
Central Pennsylvania Consortium may 
attend summer school to accelerate 
their programs or to take advantage 
of some of the unique opportunities. 
Students in good standing at other 
colleges are welcome. Entering fresh¬ 
men are encouraged to attend all or 


any part of the summer school pro¬ 
gram. Qualified high school students 
may enroll in regularly scheduled 
summer classes. 

The Central Pennsylvania Consor¬ 
tium sponsors unique programs, in¬ 
cluding special institutes, travel 
programs, and field science courses. 

For further information about any 
of the summer school opportunities, 
contact the director of summer school. 
The Summer School Catalogue, pub¬ 
lished in March, may be obtained from 
the director's office. 

Continuing 

Education 

The office of continuing education 
serves adults in the community who 
wish to take advantage of the many 
activities at the College that will enrich 
their lives and further their education, 
both within the regular course work 
and through other events and special 
programs. Adults interested in part- 
time study at the College should 
inquire through this office. The Col¬ 
lege provides financial assistance for 
adults in this program through lower 
tuition rates. 

Adults may enroll in regular classes 
either on a credit or an audit basis. 
Should adult students in continuing 
education decide to become full-time 
students and wish to apply for regular 
admission to the College, the director 
will help them make this change. 

Inquiries about study through con¬ 
tinuing education should be made to: 

Office of Continuing Education 
Old West, Dickinson College 
Carlisle, PA 17013 

Off-Campus 

Study 

Programs 

Dickinson College encourages its 
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students to investigate the appro¬ 
priateness of an off-campus learning 
experience to their educational ob¬ 
jectives. When carefully planned in 
advance and integrated with a stu¬ 
dent's on-campus academic program, 
off-campus study can provide cultural 
enrichment, personal development, 
and intellectual challenge through 
specialized learning environments, 
many of them utilizing unique re¬ 
sources which cannot be duplicated 
within the traditional on-campus class¬ 
room setting. 

The following pages present off- 
campus programs with which Dickin¬ 
son is associated. However, they rep¬ 
resent only a fraction of the oppor¬ 
tunities available. Information about 
these and other unique off-campus 
learning experiences can be found in 
the office of off-campus studies. 

Foreign Programs 

CENTER FOR EURO¬ 
PEAN STUDIES IN 

BOLOGNA. Students interested 

in a junior or senior year abroad to 
study European politics, history, eco¬ 
nomics, and international affairs, may 
apply for admission to the College's 
program in Bologna, Italy. Twenty- 
eight students are selected each year 
for study at the Dickinson Center, 
which was established in 1965 in af¬ 
filiation with the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Center in Bologna, under the 
supervision of a member of the Dickin¬ 
son faculty. The curriculum includes 
courses in the following areas: Eu¬ 
ropean History and Politics, Inter¬ 
national Studies, History of European 
Political and Social Thought, Art 
History, International Economics, and 
History of Opera. A unique of¬ 
fering is the Bologna Practicum, an 
interdisciplinary seminar. (See Inter¬ 
disciplinary Studies in the course 
offering section.) Opportunities are 
also available for independent study 


with the Dickinson and Johns Hopkins 
instructors. Courses are taught in 
English by the Dickinson director and 
faculty members from Italian uni¬ 
versities and Johns Hopkins. Par¬ 
ticipants who have not had one se¬ 
mester of Italian previously will be 
required to take Elementary Italian in 
Bologna. No particular major is a pre¬ 
requisite for participation. 

Financial aid may be applied for 
through the customary procedures 
followed on campus. Interested stu¬ 
dents should consult with the resident 
coordinator. 


THE COLOMBIA PRO¬ 
GRAM IN MEDELLIN. 

The Dickinson College Colombia Pro¬ 
gram, is a semester of study in Medel¬ 
lin, Republic of Colombia. Supervised 
by a resident director, the program 
offers to students an opportunity for 
immersion in an Hispanic environment, 
both academic and cultural. Students 
are enrolled in regular university 
classes with Colombian students and 
may take a wide variety of courses 
in these institutions: Universidad de 
Medellin, all university faculties; 
Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana, 
all university faculties; Universidad 
de San Buenaventura, psychology 
and sociology; EAFIT (Escuela de 
Administracion y Finanzas-lnstituto 
Tecnologico), business administration. 
The program includes cultural orienta¬ 
tion and an intensive 45-hour language 
course on site prior to the beginning 
of classes. Students live and take their 
meals with a carefully selected Colom¬ 
bian family. The program is open to 
Spanish majors and students of other 
disciplines with an interest in Latin 
America who possess a working know¬ 
ledge of the Spanish language. Sopho¬ 
mores and juniors are eligible to apply. 
Financial aid is available for Dickinson 
students. Interested students should 
consult the on-campus director for 
additional information. 
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THE ISRAEL PROGRAM 

IN JERUSALEM. The Dickin¬ 
son College program in Israel in co¬ 
operation with the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem is a learning experience 
of approximately 11 months com¬ 
mencing in early July and including 
three months of Hebrew language 
instruction (Summer Ulpan) and a full 
academic year at the School for Over¬ 
seas Students of The Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity of Jerusalem. Featured is a two 
course credit interdisciplinary Seminar 
on Jerusalem (see Interdisciplinary 
Studies in the course offering sec¬ 
tion.) taught by the Dickinson resi¬ 
dent director; the seminar focuses on 
Jerusalem from historical, cultural, 
religious, and literary perspectives 
and includes guest speakers and field 
trips to related sites. In addition, stu¬ 
dents enroll in courses offered by the 
School for Overseas Students in a 
wide variety of academic areas. Hous¬ 
ing is in dormitories at The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. The year in 
Israel begins with an orientation pro¬ 
gram, including field trips, led by the 
resident director prior to the beginning 
of the Ulpan intensive Hebrew lan¬ 
guage instruction. The program is 
normally open only to juniors. Finan¬ 
cial aid is available to Dickinson stu¬ 
dents on the same basis as if they were 
on the home campus. Interested stu¬ 
dents should consult the Director of 
Judaic Studies. 

INSTITUTE OF EURO¬ 
PEAN STUDIES. The Insti- 

tute of European Studies offers study 
programs for juniors and seniors at 
seven leading European university 
centers (Durham, Freiburg, London, 
Madrid, Nantes, Paris, Vienna), each 
one offering unique perspectives and 
opportunities utilizing the particular 
academic and cultural resources of 
its location. Under the supervision of 
a permanent resident director, each 
center offers its own particular aca¬ 
demic programs, experienced aca¬ 


demic advisors accustomed to dealing 
with the difficulties in integrating a 
student's foreign study program with 
that of the home institution, and a 
full range of supportive services: 
housing, university registration, per¬ 
sonal counseling, medical care, stu¬ 
dent activities, records, and the like. 

The institute also provides orien¬ 
tation programs including intensive 
language study where appropriate. 
Students study under distinguished 
European professors in a European 
environment. The London, Madrid, 
Nantes, Paris and Vienna centers offer 
a core of courses taught within the 
institute by university professors and, 
except for London, also enable quali¬ 
fied students to enroll in regular 
courses within the faculties of the 
universities themselves. At Durham 
and Freiburg, students enroll as fully 
integrated students of the university, 
and the institute provides tutorial 
assistance supplementing their univer¬ 
sity course work whenever appropri¬ 
ate. Students are recommended for 
admission by the College. Limited 
financial assistance is offered. For 
further information, consult the 
campus coordinator. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE CEN¬ 
TER FOR CLASSICAL 
STUDIES IN ROME . Majors 

in Latin or Greek, or other students 
especially interested in classical an¬ 
tiquity, can spend one or two semes¬ 
ters at the Intercollegiate Center for 
Classical Studies in Rome. This center 
features the combination of carefully 
chosen master teachers from American 
colleges and universities with the ir¬ 
replaceable glory of the sites of the 
classical past. Dickinson students are 
eligible for scholarships to the Center. 
The Dickinson classics department 
also manages the Christopher Lee 
Roberts Scholarship which may be 
used for a semester at the center. Field 
trips from the center in Rome are part 
of every semester's work, concentrat- 
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ing on the Etruscan north in the fall 
term and the Naples area in the spring. 
At the same time, in the middle of 
Rome itself, classes in the Latin and 
Creek texts allow the student to com¬ 
plete the same reading that would 
have done at the home campus. 

INDIA SEMESTER PRO¬ 
GRAM. Under the direction of a 
member of one of the Central Penn¬ 
sylvania Consortium faculties, the 
program offers a fall semester of study 
at the University of Mysore, Mysore, 
India. Students are introduced to 
Indian history, culture, religion, and 
contemporary developments, and 
then take a core of three courses on 
the Cultural Heritage of Karnataka 
(the historic name of Mysore State) 
taught in English by faculty of the 
University of Mysore: Kannada Lan¬ 
guage, Karnatic History and Culture, 
and Modernization and Economic 
Change. The fourth course is an inde¬ 
pendent study project. In addition, 
students may audit regular courses in 
the university in areas such as anthro¬ 
pology, archaeology, Indian phi¬ 
losophy, music, dance, and yoga. 
Sophomores, juniors and seniors may 
apply. 

OTHER STUDY ABROAD 
PROGRAMS are available 

throughout the world. Students may 
be able to enroll directly in a foreign 
university, in specialized courses and 
institutes for foreigners at leading 
universities abroad, or in American 
college-sponsored programs designed 
to meet the needs of American stu¬ 
dents who wish to pursue their educa¬ 
tional interests in another part of the 
world. Recent Dickinson students have 
studied for an academic year, a semes¬ 
ter, or a summer throughout Western 
Europe, and in the Soviet Union, 
South Africa, Senegal, Hong Kong, 
Ghana, Nepal, India, Israel, Colombia, 
Mexico and Canada. The office of off- 


campus studies has more information 
on programs and procedures. 

Programs in the 

United States 

THE HARRISBURG UR¬ 
BAN SEMESTER. The Har - 

risburg Urban Semester (THUS) is a 
multi-disciplinary academic program 
combining an internship, course 
work, and independent study in an 
urban setting. Sponsored by the 
Central Pennsylvania Consortium, the 
program combines the study of urban 
affairs with internship opportunities 
in which students may explore career 
possibilities and test classroom theo¬ 
ries in actual practical experiences. 

Student participants spend either 
the fall or the spring term in houses 
and apartments in Harrisburg which 
are leased by THUS. The program is 
designed as a four-course experience, 
including an internship, an urban 
seminar, and either a special interest 
seminar or an independent study rele¬ 
vant to the internship and directed by 
an on-campus faculty member. The 
course and internship structure is 
designed for students from all de¬ 
partmental backgrounds. Students 
who wish to deviate from the four- 
course program must have the ap¬ 
proval of the director of off-campus 
studies. 

Financial aid is available for Dick¬ 
inson students. 

Urban Semester 301, 302 

Internship —2 course credits —Each 
student will intern on a 20 to 25 
hour per week basis with a public or 
private agency. Internships are 
available in federal, state, county, 
city, private secular, and private 
religious agencies. The internship is 
intended to accommodate the voca¬ 
tional, educational, and personal 
goals of the individual participant. 
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(NOTE: One of the internship course 
grades will be on a Credit/No Credit 
basis, while the other internship 
course will receive a regular letter 
grade. Both evaluations will be 
given by faculty of The Harrisburg 
Urban Semester.) 

Urban Semester 305 

Urban Seminar —One course —This 
multi-disciplinary seminar taught 
by THUS faculty focuses on the 
nature and problems of urban soci¬ 
ety. In addition to comprehensive 
reading assignments, source mate¬ 
rials may be provided by selected 
urban professionals, community 
leaders, and concerned urban 
citizens, who will be present at 
some of the classroom sessions. 
Further, the seminar will bring to¬ 
gether the various urban perspec¬ 
tives of the students which have 
developed through their internship 
experience. (NOTE: The grade for 
this course is given by the faculty 
of The Harrisburg Urban Semester.) 

Urban Semester 306 

Special Interest Seminar—One 
course —Each semester several 
special topics will be treated in a 
seminar format. Topics are selected 
with regard to the general internship 
interests of student participants 
and each student may select that 
seminar group which is treating the 
topic of greatest relevance to the 
student. 

(NOTE: The grade for this course is 
given by the faculty of The Harris¬ 
burg Urban Semester.) 


THE WASHINGTON SE¬ 
MESTER PROGRAMS, m 

cooperation with the American Uni¬ 
versity and an allied group of colleges 
and universities, Dickinson offers to a 
few high-ranking students (usually 
juniors) the opportunity to participate 
in one of several academic programs 


sponsored by the American University 
in Washington, D C. 

The one semester opportunities are 
American Government, Urban Affairs, 
American Foreign Policy, Inter¬ 
national Development, Economic 
Policy, Criminal Justice, American 
Studies, and Science and Technology. 

The usual course of study includes 
a seminar in which the student has an 
opportunity to listen to and question 
government officials from all levels, 
Supreme Court Justices to lower level 
bureaucrats. In addition, the program 
requires a substantial independent 
research paper. There is also the 
opportunity to serve in an internship 
with an office on Capitol Hill, such as 
in an agency, a lobby organization or 
another course-related office. As an 
alternative to such an internship, the 
student may elect a regular course 
offered by the university. 

Dickinson students are eligible to 
participate in the fall semester. They 
should consult with the Dickinson 
coordinator early in their academic 
career to receive further details on 
the programs and on courses which 
may be required as prerequisite to 
admission. 

THE APPALACHIAN SE¬ 
MESTER PROGRAM. The 

Appalachian Program is a one-semester 
experience located in the heart of 
Appalachia, at Union College, Barbour- 
ville, Kentucky. Offered every se¬ 
mester, it is open to juniors and seniors 
interested in studying the Appalachian 
region — its strengths, problems, and 
challenges. The program is strongly 
interdisciplinary in nature and includes 
three courses plus credit for field work 
in a variety of disciplines. The courses 
are: Orientation Seminar, Economics 
and Appalachian Poverty, Social In¬ 
stitutions in Appalachia, and the Field 
Practicum (either an internship in a 
local service agency or a directed 
independent study project in the region 
at large.) This approach is designed 
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to combine interdisciplinary classroom 
experiences and community experi¬ 
ences into a living-learning situation 
for the total involvement of students 
and faculty. The Appalachian Se¬ 
mester program is open to students 
of all majors and is particularly recom¬ 
mended for undergraduates who want 
to explore in depth the Appalachian 
region and its people and also those 
students who plan to enter a variety 
of service-oriented occupations. For 
more information consult the director 
of off-campus studies. 

THE CONSORTIUM EX¬ 
CHANGE PROGRAM. 

Dickinson, Franklin and Marshall, 
Gettysburg and Wilson Colleges form 
the Central Pennsylvania Consortium. 
One of the advantages of this educa¬ 
tional cooperative venture is that stu¬ 
dents have the opportunity to take 
courses at any member college. This 
program of exchange is encouraged 
because it allows for greater flexi¬ 
bility in a student's educational pro¬ 
gram. 

The office of off-campus studies 
coordinates consortium exchange pro¬ 
grams for students. The appropriate 
forms, catalogues, and other infor¬ 
mation are available there. The appli¬ 
cation procedure is rather simple, with 
only an application form and a course 
approval form necessary. Applications 
should be submitted to that office by 
May 1 for a Fall Semester, and Decem¬ 
ber 1 for a Spring Semester. 

Any Dickinson student who is ap¬ 
proved by this College for study at 
Franklin and Marshall, Gettysburg, or 
Wilson College, may take a course, 
several courses, a full semester, or a 
full year at the other college. Except 
for summer and January programs at 
the other colleges, the normal tuition 
fee is paid to Dickinson. No fees are 
paid to the other college except resi¬ 
dence fees where appropriate. 
Grades, in addition to course credit, 
are transferred into this college. 


INTERNSHIPS. An internship 

is a special field experience on or off 
campus that provides the opportunity 
to learn through practical experience. 
An internship also often allows a stu¬ 
dent to solve problems by applying 
principles learned in prior classwork. 
The internship can also enable a stu¬ 
dent to explore career possibilities 
while still in school. Normally open 
only to juniors and seniors, internships 
must be approved in advance by the 
Subcommittee on Off-Campus Study. 
The subcommittee will assign aca¬ 
demic credit as a rule up to a maxi¬ 
mum of four course credits within a 
given academic year, with a minimum 
of half a course credit and a maximum 
of three course credits within a given 
semester. Internships will be under¬ 
taken on a Credit/No Credit basis. 

Procedure 

A. Departmental internships. To par¬ 
ticipate in internships approved as 
regular offerings of an academic 
department of the College, a stu¬ 
dent must 

1. Satisfy stated departmental re¬ 
quirements for approval of the 
internship and its evaluation. 

2. State in writing educational ob¬ 
jectives applicable to the intern¬ 
ship. 

3. Obtain the approval of the 
chairman of the department 
and the director of off-campus 
studies. 

B. Self-developed internships. For all 
other internships, a student must 
1. Complete an Internship Agree¬ 
ment form containing: 

a. the educational objectives 
of the proposed off-campus 
internship, relating them to 
a particular academic disci¬ 
pline 

b. a detailed description of the 
internship project 

c. a reading list and a statement 
of its relevance to the intern¬ 
ship project 
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d. a description of the kind of 
evidence which the student 
will present at the comple¬ 
tion of the internship in order 
to demonstrate that the edu¬ 
cational objectives have or 
have not been met 

e. written approval of the proj¬ 
ect from the Dickinson fac¬ 
ulty member who will super¬ 
vise the student's internship 

f. written approval from the 
person who will serve as the 
on-site supervisor. 

2. Submit the Internship Agree¬ 
ment form through the director 
of off-campus studies to the 
Subcommittee on Off-Campus 
Study for approval. The Sub¬ 
committee may require the stu¬ 
dent to defend the proposal in 
an oral interview. 

C. Evaluation. At the completion of 
the internship and before credit 
can be granted, the student must 

1. Submit to the faculty internship 
advisor the results of the intern¬ 
ship experience in a readily 
visible form such as an essay, 
a summary report, a project, a 
creative work. The results must 
demonstrate that the student 
has combined and assimilated 
the practical experience and 
the academic work. 

2. Submit a Student Internship 
Evaluation form to the director 
of off-campus studies for re¬ 
view by the Subcommittee on 
Off-Campus Study. 

3. If the internship is for more 
than two course credits per 
semester, defend in person the 
results of the internship experi¬ 
ence in an oral examination with 
the faculty internship advisor, 
a member of the subcommittee 
and at least one faculty mem¬ 
ber from the appropriate aca¬ 
demic departments) appointed 
by the chairman of the sub¬ 
committee. 


OTHER unique programs of study 
are available in this country. For ex¬ 
ample, recent Dickinson students have 
studied off-campus to pursue special 
interests in the following curricular 
areas: archaeology, Black Studies, 
Chinese, East-West Comparative Cul¬ 
tures, journalism, public communica¬ 
tions, Urban Studies, Women Studies, 
business, drama, ecology, studio art, 
and law. 

COMPUTER CENTER. The 

Computer Center is located in South 
College and consists of administrative 
offices, the computer equipment, and 
areas for computer terminal use. The 
primary computer system is the 
Digital Equipment Corporation PDP- 
11/70, including the mass storage 
devices of removable disk packs and 
magnetic tape. An upper/lower case 
line printer and a card reader 
complete the PDP-11 configuration. 
Almost all computer use is via 
terminals, both hard copy and video, 
which are concentrated in the com¬ 
puter center but are also scattered 
throughout the campus. More than 10 
terminals are in the computer center 
for both academic and administrative 
use. Students may also use remote 
terminals located in campus buildings 
housing the departments of mathe¬ 
matics, physics, geology, chemistry, 
psychology, and the various social 
sciences. Additional terminals for 
administrative use are in the admis¬ 
sions office, library, registrar's office, 
and alumni records office. 

A small NCR 8200 series computer 
system shares the administrative com¬ 
puting load, particularly the treasurer's 
office requirements. This system pro¬ 
vides a strong COBOL language capa¬ 
bility for continuing development of 
programs. 

The PDP-11 system offers a wide 
variety of languages. Introductory 
computer courses generally use 
BASIC but the advanced courses can 
become involved in assembly Ian- 
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guage, PASCAL, LISP, FORTRAN, or 
COBOL. All users have a wide choice 
of utility programs available such as 
text editors, text formating programs, 
a Batch processing facility, computer 
games, and an electronic mail system. 

Students have unlimited use of the 
PDP-11 computer system whether 
enrolled in a computer course or not. 
There are disk storage limits but these 
are usually not confining. More than 


one-fourth of Dickinson's students 
are using the computer system to 
some degree. In addition to courses 
listed under the computer science 
heading in this catalogue, the 
mathematics department is offering 
experimental computer courses in the 
areas of information systems, data 
structures, computer architecture, 
operations research, and artificial 
intelligence. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


One of the primary objectives of the educational 
program at Dickinson College is to help students develop 
the capacity to make wise decisions and to use freedom of 
action with the sense of responsibility which should 
characterize mature citizens in a democratic society. The 
College values its residential character and small size. It 
permits and encourages efforts to unite experiences 
inside and outside of the classroom in support of the full 
development of each student. 

Dickinson has moved in recent years to give students 
greater latitude for the management of their own affairs. 
Self-governance is a characteristic of residence hall life. 
Students are full members of the College committees which 
affect all aspects of life at Dickinson and which make 
visible our commitment to creation of a learning community. 

The educational services staff is responsible for 
coordinating various student support functions and for 
working with individuals and groups of students to assist 
them in making the most of the opportunities for growth 
that exist at the College. 
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Student Support Services 

Advising and Counseling 

Every student at Dickinson is assigned a member of the 
faculty who acts as adviser. The adviser helps to plan 
student programs for each semester and advises on choice 
of major and plans for future study and vocation. Faculty 
advisers to freshmen are assigned to groups of students 
who live in the same area of a residence hall. This 
allows the adviser to become familiar with the total life 
of the student and to assess the impact of non-academic 
activities upon the student's academic performance. 
Freshman faculty advisers work closely with upper class 
resident advisers who live in freshman halls. 

A few days before the beginning of the fall semester, 
new students participate in an orientation program 
designed to acquaint them with the academic, the social, 
and cultural aspects of life at Dickinson. 

The counseling center staff, which consists of three 
college counselors, is available to all students for a variety 
of developmental concerns including educational- 
vocational decisions, psychological problems, development 
of individual goals, and choice of major. The staff makes 
a particular effort to initiate career orientation programs. 

Each student is assigned a career assistant for his/her 
personal career concerns. All career assistants are students 
who have been specially trained by the Counseling Center 
staff to provide counseling service for a variety of matters 
ranging from academic choices that have career implica¬ 
tions (i.e. choice of major field) to preparation for 
vocational decisions after graduation. Several of the career 
assistants serve upper class students in their respective 
departmental areas while others are assigned to lower class 
students according to residence units. 

Also available for counseling are the dean of educational 
services, the associate deans, and the college chaplain. 
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The Committee for the Health Professions, consisting of 
six faculty members, provides specific advice on 
professional school preparation, and prepares a letter 
of recommendation to accompany a student's application 
to a professional school. Individuals who express an interest 
in the health professions (including M.D., D.D.S., D.O. 
and D.V.M.) are assigned a committee member as 
preprofessional advisor to supplement the College's regular 
advising program. 

Virtually all U.S. medical and dental schools have the 
following among their requirements: 

1 year General Biology (Biology 111, 112) 

1 year Principles of Chemistry (Chemistry 131,132) 

1 year Organic Chemistry (Chemistry 251, 252) 

1 year Physics (Physics111, 112 or 

Math 131,132) 

English 

Students should complete these courses by the end of 
the junior year, at which time they should take the 
professional school's application tests for their intended 
areas of study. 

The pre-law adviser, a member of the faculty, counsels 
all students who are interested in attending a law school 
after graduation from Dickinson. Students are provided 
with information concerning the profession, criteria 
for admission to law schools, and the schools best suited to 
one's abilities and interests. The best preparation for law 
school is for one to develop analytical and communicative 
skills: an ability to solve problems, especially intricate 
problems that invite controversy and require the skillful 
application of analytical and argumentative skills. 

The liberal arts tradition offers many valuable experiences 
that can contribute to developing these skills. Students 
going on to law school from Dickinson have majored in a 
wide variety of fields, primarily in the social sciences but 
frequently in the humanities or natural sciences. 

Several criteria govern one's opportunity for admission 
to law school. Although different schools emphasize 
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different aspects, the following criteria are of major 
importance: Law School Admissions Test(LSAT) which is 
administered several times a year, one's cumulative grade 
point average, letters of recommendation, and the 
school where the bachelor's degree is earned. Undergraduate 
major and extracurricular activities sometimes play a role. 
Students should work closely with their advisor, and 
with the pre-law advisor, in determining what course of 
study to pursue and what law schools to seek admission in. 

Food Service 

All resident students are expected to participate in 
the College's Board Plan, the cost of which is included 
in the Resident Fee. The food service department will 
provide for special dietary problems, when the existence of 
such problems is documented. The food service often 
presents special “theme" meals. All boarding students eat 
together in the dining room in the Holland Union. 

Health Service 

The College provides a health center staffed by practicing 
physicians retained by the College and registered nurses 
who provide care for minor illnesses. The recently expanded 
and renovated Carlisle Hospital is within walking distance 
for emergency treatment and major illness. At present 
College students have access to the services of a consulting 
psychiatrist and a consulting gynecologist. 

The College makes available a new student health/ 
accident insurance plan uniquely designed to complement 
its health care program. Therefore, students are expected to 
subscribe to this insurance program. Details of the plan are 
provided each student prior to Registration. A College- 
approved health insurance brochure may be obtained 
through the Office of Student Services or the Business Office. 

Placement 

The placement bureau, which is part of the counseling 
center, aids seniors and alumni in solving employment 
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problems and further assists undergraduates in seeking 
part-time or summer work during their college years. 
Vocational guidance materials and career information are 
available in the counseling center. Placement of teachers 
is coordinated through the department of psychology and 
education. A placement library is also maintained. 

Religious Life 

From its founding, Dickinson College has subscribed to 
the belief that the worship of God and the study of 
religion are integral to liberal education. In response to a 
heritage that recognizes freedom of worship, no student is 
ever denied admission to the College because of sect or 
creed. In addition to its courses in the department of 
religion, the College invites student participation in 
voluntary worship services on campus. An ecumenical 
Christian service is conducted on campus each Sunday by 
the chaplain and guest ministers. In addition to this worship 
opportunity, Jewish services are conducted each Friday 
evening at 7:00 p.m. and each Saturday morning at 
9:30 a.m.; Roman Catholic Mass is celebrated each 
Saturday at 6:15 p.m.; and there are special services for the 
Jewish High Holy Days and for Christian feasts and festivals. 
Dickinson College has a nationally recognized Hillel 
Council. 

On campus, various denominational and religious 
fellowships are coordinated through the office of the 
chaplain and appropriate student-faculty committees. The 
chaplain provides personal counseling in many different 
areas of student life, and coordinates his efforts with the 
campus Counseling Center. The chaplain also teaches 
courses which enable the religious dimension and ultimate 
concern of academic life to grow. 

Off-campus, in addition to community parish relation¬ 
ships, the Big Brother/Big Sister program is administered 
through the chaplain's office; this program gives students 
opportunity to befriend and provide counsel to elementary 
and junior high school students in the area. 
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Religious life at Dickinson is three-fold in its conception; 
it relates the concerns of faith to academic pursuits, to 
personal counseling and growth, and to worship and 
service on and off-campus. 

Residence Halls 

Dickinson is a residential college. This means that the 
program of the College is conducted on the assumption that 
an important element in education is an interchange of 
ideas outside the classroom, which is facilitated by 
the association of students living together in residence 
halls. By utilizing a variety of physical arrangements, the 
College attempts to enhance a student's educational 
environment and sense of community without hindering 
the individual choice of life style. 

In recent years, the College has instituted several sections 
of academically related housing, such as language 
dormitories. 

Any student who is not officially accepted as a 
commuting or married student is required to reside in a 
College hall for each year of matriculation. All resident 
freshmen are assigned spaces by the associate dean for 
residential services on the basis of a questionnaire 
completed before matriculation. Other students choose 
their rooms in an order determined by lot. Most men who 
are affiliated with the ten national fraternities having 
chapters on the Dickinson campus reside in the 
College-owned residences assigned to their respective 
fraternities. Special authorization must be obtained from 
the office of student services to live off campus. 

In accordance with faculty legislation, each residence 
hall establishes its own regulations affecting the conduct of 
residents and guests including such matters as curfews 
and parietal hours. These regulatory codes are developed 
by residents of the living unit and approved by the associate 
dean for residential services. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN 

Residences for women range in capacity from 8 to 195 
students. Freshmen women live in Drayer, Morgan, 

Malcolm, and Witwer Halls. Each of these residences 
has a senior resident adviser and a staff of resident advisers 
available for counseling and advising students. 

Upperclass women live in Drayer and Witwer Halls, and 
several of the smaller campus residences. Students are 
provided with keys or key cards for their residence halls. 

RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN 

Residences for men range in capacity from 5 to 195. 
Freshman men live in Malcolm, Morgan and Adams Halls 
and are assigned an upperclass resident adviser. These are 
carefully selected sophomore, junior and senior men 
who are available for advising new students. Upperclass 
fraternity men and a number of independent men reside in 
College-owned residence halls assigned to each of the ten 
national chapters. 

RESIDENCE HALLS FOR MEN AND WOMEN (COED) 

Adams, Kisner-Woodward, Malcolm, and McKenney 
Halls are residences for upperclass men and women who 
reside on alternate floors or in separate suites. The buildings 
range in size from 10 to 195 students. 
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Student Activities 

Student Government 

The principal legislative body of Dickinson students is 
the Student Senate. The Senate manages approximately 
$96,000 designated for student activities, elects students 
to serve on the judicial bodies of the College and on 
All-College committees, and makes recommendations on 
matters affecting the student body to the appropriate faculty 
or administrative agencies. 
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Athletics 

Dickinson supports intercollegiate competition for men 
in football, soccer, cross-country, basketball, swimming, 
baseball, track, tennis, golf and lacrosse. Dickinson 
women participate in intercollegiate tennis, basketball, 
swimming, field hockey, volleyball, and lacrosse. 

Contests are scheduled with colleges which have similar 
athletic and academic policies. Student athletes are 
eligible for scholarships and grants-in-aid on the 
same terms as other students. 

There is an extensive intramural sports program which 
includes activities for men, women and coeducational 
groups. Competition is offered in basketball, touch 
football, field hockey, volleyball, softball, bowling, 
swimming, golf, squash, archery, badminton, tennis, table 
tennis, lacrosse, pool, skiing and marksmanship. 

The intramural and recreation program also encompasses 
club activities. Some of the present club sports at Dickinson 
are boxing, ice hockey, men's volleyball, women's 
softball, skiing and outing club. 

Debate 

The Debate Council participates in an extensive program 
of intercollegiate debating. All students are eligible for 
membership; those students with good scholastic averages 
are eligible to travel with the squad to tournaments 
scheduled with other colleges throughout the East 
and South. 

Dramatics 

The Mermaid Players, Dickinson's drama organization, 
presents three major productions each year, lab shows, 
and a series of one-act freshman plays. Opportunities 
for participation are unlimited, for there is much work to 
be done with scenery, makeup, coaching, and costumes. 
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Fraternities and Sororities 

Approximately 50 percent of the Dickinson men belong 
to the ten national fraternities which have chapters 
at Dickinson College — Alpha Chi Rho, Beta Theta Pi, 

Kappa Sigma, Phi Epsilon Pi, Phi Delta Theta, Phi Kappa 
Psi, Phi Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chi, and 
Theta Chi. 

Two national sororities have chapters at Dickinson — 

Pi Beta Phi and Kappa Kappa Gamma. There are two local 
sororities — Alpha Delta Epsilon and Delta Nu. Approxi¬ 
mately 35 percent of the Dickinson women are affiliated 
with sororities. 

Music 

Dickinson offers students varied opportunities to 
participate in vocal and instrumental musical organizations. 
The College-Community Orchestra is open to students 
and musicians from the surrounding area; the College Choir 
presents two major concerts each year; the Chapel Choir 
is composed of about 30 voices; and the Collegium 
Musicum is a small, select group of experienced singers 
and instrumentalists chosen from the student body and 
faculty. 

Dance 

BALLET AND MODERN DANCE — Opportunities in 
dance are available both on campus and at the Central 
Pennsylvania Youth Ballet (CPYB), an established regional 
ballet company and school located a mile from campus. 
Experienced ballet students may be invited to join the 
CPYB, which presents several full ballet performances each 
year in Pennsylvania and surrounding states. The CPYB and 
the College cooperate in offering a summer program of 
ballet instruction for five weeks in June and July. 

The Dance Theatre Group is open through audition to 
everyone in the College community. As part of this 
organization students can participate in workshops and 
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master classes given by visiting artists, choreograph their 
own works, and perform in concerts. Two major concerts 
and other performances are given each year. The East 
Point Studio, which is located two blocks from the 
campus, offers intensive classes in modern techniques and 
composition for students at a more advanced level. 

Credit toward the College physical education 
requirement is granted for classes in both modern dance 
and ballet at beginning and intermediate levels. 

ISRAELI DANCE TROUPE - The Dickinson College 
Israeli Dance Troupe is a semi-professional group of 
college students who perform their many dances in the 
Carlisle-Harrisburg area. 

Membership is selective, but anyone who is interested is 
invited to try out in the fall. Israeli Dance Troupe looks for 
sincere interest and enthusiasm as well as some dancing 
ability. 

Publications 

In addition to the Catalogue, the College publishes 
two periodicals: Dickinson Today and the Dickinson Alumnus. 

Student publications include the college newspaper, 

The Dickinsonian; the Microcosm, Dickinson's yearbook; 

The Mermaid's Tale, an information annual for old as well 
as new students; and The Belles Lettres Review, a literary 
magazine. 

Radio 

WDCV-FM (88.3), the College radio station, is supported 
entirely by student efforts. Programming is consistent 
with regulations for non-commercial stations as outlined 
by the FCC. 

Social Life 

A number of Student Senate Committees, Social 
Organizations, and the office of student services plan 
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events for students of a social, cultural, recreational, and 
educational nature. 

The Film Society presents popular and foreign films four 
evenings a week, and Dickincinema presents classics 
several times a semester. The Social Committee presents 
popular performers in concert several times a semester. 
The Cultural Affairs Committee brings performing arts 
programs to the campus at least ten times during the year 
and covers the areas of dance, theatre, and music. Several 
of these events are residencies. All of these events are 
either free to students or available at a nominal charge. 

An annual all-campus event is the Spring Festival, an 
arts festival which includes cultural dinners, artisans at 
work, folk groups, recreational activities, and concerts. 
The Congress of African Students also holds its all-College 
Black Arts Festival in the spring and it includes speakers, 
music groups, poets, gospel groups, and artists. 

The Committee for Social Activities plans programs for 
wide College participation. Among events scheduled by 
these two groups have been popular dances, Burlesque 
Night, semi-formals, polka nights, film festivals, square 
dancing, coffee-houses, record hops, and Oktoberfests. 

Numerous other all-College social events take place 
frequently; a few of these and their sponsors are: Uncle 
Herbie's Deli (Hillel Council), Sweet Shoppe Ice Cream 
Parlor (Pi Beta Phi Sorority), Song Fest (Wheel and Chain 
and Omicron Delta Kappa), student-faculty basketball 
game (PEER Staff), and Mardi Gras (International House 
and Committee for Social Alternatives). 

Coffeehouses are popular on campus, and two residence 
halj lounges are frequently utilized for these. Often there 
is live entertainment. 

Bus trips to such places as Washington, D C., New York 
City, and Philadelphia are sponsored several times a year. 
Sometimes students tour these cities, other times they 
attend concerts or plays (i.e. Kennedy Center). Trips are 
also sponsored to other colleges to attend cultural events, 
special theme week-ends, or popular concerts. 
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Numerous clubs also sponsor events which are primarily 
of interest to their own members. Some of these 
organizations are Outing Club, language clubs, Ecology 
Club, Geology Club, Fencing Club, and Ski Club. The 
preprofessional clubs (prelaw, pre-business, pre-journalism, 
and pre-health professions) all sponsor functions such 
as seminars, speakers, and career trips. 

Societies 

The Pennsylvania Alpha chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was 
established at Dickinson College April 13,1887. Election to 
membership is the highest academic honor available 
to a Dickinson student, and only those who rank among the 
top 10 percent of their class are eligible. 

Other honorary societies are as follows: Tau Kappa Alpha, 
debating and oratory; Pi Delta Epsilon, journalism; 

Alpha Psi Omega, drama; Pi Gamma Mu, social science; 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, music; Delta Phi Alpha, German; 

Pi Delta Phi, French; Sigma Delta Pi, Spanish; Eta Sigma Phi, 
classics; Psi Chi, psychology. 

Omicron Delta Kappa, established at Dickinson in 1927, 
is a national leadership society for seniors of outstanding 
ability. Wheel and Chain is a leadership society for senior 
women. Raven's Claw and Skull and Key are campus social 
recognition societies. 

Judicial System 

Dickinson subscribes to the principles of the Joint 
Statement on Rights and Freedoms of Students developed 
by the National Student Association, the American 
Association of University Professors, the National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators, the 
National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 
and the Association of American Colleges. In line with these 
principles, Dickinson seeks to regulate student conduct 
only in areas which have persuasive relevance to the 
College's function as an academic institution. 
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The Academic Violations Hearings Board 

The Academic Violations Hearings Board hears 
cases involving allegations that a student has violated a 
policy which governs the academic program of the College. 
The Board is composed of the associate dean of the 
College, three members of the faculty, the vice president of 
the Student Senate, and two students elected by the 
Student Senate. 

The Social Violations Hearings Board 

The Social Violations Hearings Board hears cases 
involving allegations of misconduct except allegations 
that a student has violated a policy which governs 
the academic program of the College. It also hears 
appeals from persons on whom a penalty has been 
imposed by the judicial body of a residence hall. The Social 
Violations Hearings Board consists of two faculty members, 
one administrator, the vice-president of the Student Senate, 
and three students elected by the Student Senate. 


The Student Grievance Board 

The Student Grievance Board may hear allegations of 
faculty actions which constitute violations of the 
"Guidelines on Faculty Conduct." The board consists of 
the dean of educational services, the vice-president of the 
Student Senate, two members of the faculty elected by the 
faculty, and one student elected by the Student Senate. 


Automobiles 

Freshmen are not permitted to maintain automobiles at 
Dickinson or in Carlisle and its environs. Upperclass 
students may maintain automobiles when they are registered 
with the Security Office. 
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Animals 

Animals are not permitted in College buildings or on 
College property. The only exception are animals kept in 
laboratory buildings where they are used for scientific 
purposes authorized by members of the faculty or seeing 
eye dogs. 
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ADMISSIONS 

Dickinson College desires students whose intellectual 
ability and achievement, whose motivation, creativity, 
self-discipline and potential assure their success in a 
selective academic community. As important to the College 
are students whose character and personality have won 
respect as the result of their accomplishments, their interest 
in others, the things they value and are enthusiastic about, 
and their special talents or abilities. In other words, the 
College wants students who are well-read, academically 
alert, interested in scholarly excellence, and likely to 
make a contribution to the quality of campus life by their 
participation, their concern for the well-being of others, and 
their talents which find expression outside the classroom. 

The admissions staff seeks to identify students whose 
goals are in harmony with the aims of a liberal education 
as it exists in the Dickinson environment. 

Aware that students from various social, ethnic, and 
economic backgrounds contribute to the richness of campus 
life, the College welcomes applications for admission 
from a diverse group. 

It is the policy of the College to create a freshman class 
from the most qualified candidates in its applicant pool. 
Dickinson College does not discriminate against applicants 
and students on the basis of race, religion, sex, color, hand¬ 
icap, and national or ethnic origin. 

The College has a stabilized enrollment of about1610. 
Each applicant is carefully considered in terms of personal 
and academic credentials. Along with the evidence 
supplied in the application form, the College also considers 
records and statements from secondary schools and test 
results including the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the 
College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) or the 
American College Testing program (ACT). Students 
interested in a particular field of study may wish to submit 
a portfolio of their work for review directly to the 
appropriate academic departments. 
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Dickinson College is a member of the National 
Association of College Admissions Counselors and 
subscribes to its Statement of Principles of Good Practice. 

Admission Procedures 

The admissions application and secondary school 
transcript form may be obtained from the office of 
admissions. A fee of $20.00 is required at the time the 
application is submitted. This fee is neither refundable nor 
credited to any account. Regular decision candidates 
should apply prior to March 1 of their senior year. Early 
Decision candidates should apply prior to December 15. 
Regular decision candidates will be notified of the 
admission decision between March 1 and March 30. Early 
Decision candidates will be notified beginning December 1 
and by no later than January 1. For accepted Early 
Decision applicants, a $200 non-refundable registration fee 
is due by January 10. For students who are accepted for 
regular admission, the $200 non-refundable fee is due by 
the Candidates Reply Date of May 1. The registration fee is 
applied to a student's first semester tuition bill at 
Dickinson. 

Interview 

A visit to the campus for an interview or information 
session is helpful to prospective students in gaining a 
clearer understanding of life and study at Dickinson. It is 
primarily with a view to providing greater insight into the 
College, rather than as a technique of selection that the 
interview and visit to the campus are encouraged. 

Personal interviews may be scheduled with an admissions 
staff representative between 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. 

Monday through Friday from April 1 through December. 

During JANUARY, personal interviews may be scheduled 
on each Monday, Wednesday, or Friday, and in FEBRUARY 
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on each Monday and Friday. During MARCH, personal inter¬ 
views can be given only on each Friday. 

Students are welcome to attend group information 
sessions which are conducted by professional staff 
members on Saturday at 10:30 a.m., September through 
April and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 1:30 p.m., 

August through December except when the College is 
closed for legal holidays. 

Appointments should be made well in advance of a 
planned visit by writing or calling the admissions office at 
area code 717-243-5121, ext. 1231 or 245-1231. 

ADMISSIONS 

Admission Requirements 

THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENT FOR ENTRANCE is the 
satisfactory completion of a secondary school program 
of at Ieast16 units, including four units of English, two 
(preferably three) units of one foreign language, two 
units of natural science, one unit of a social science, and 
two (preferably three) units of college preparatory mathe¬ 
matics. The remaining units should be within these academic 
areas. Most applicants offer more than the minimal require¬ 
ments. 

STANDARDIZED TEST REQUIREMENTS: The Scholastic 
Aptitude Test(SAT) or the American College Test(ACT) is 
required of all applicants. Results of either test taken in the 
junior year must be submitted for Early Decision. All 
admissions candidates taking either test in their senior year 
should take them in November, December, or no later than 
January. 

COLLEGE BOARD ACHIEVEMENT TESTING - Achieve¬ 
ment testing is not required for admission to Dickinson. 

However, if a student wishes to satisfy a prerequisite 
requirement and place out of, or into a higher level course 
(such as foreign language), that person should plan to take 
an achievement test or Advanced Placement Test in the 
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appropriate area. On the basis of this testing, the 
student will then be placed at the appropriate course 
level. Those students interested in majoring in the sciences 
or in math are encouraged to take either the Math Level I 
or Math Level II College Board Achievement Test in 
addition to other appropriate achievement tests. 

It also should be noted that while achievement testing 
scores submitted prior to evaluation of an applicant's 
admission application will not be used detrimentally, in 
many cases strong achievement testing available 
during the application review process will be beneficial in 
a student's admission. For these reasons many students 
may wish to take selected College Board Achievement 
Tests. 

Applications and schedules for these examinations may 
be obtained by writing to the College Entrance Examination 
Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 

FOREIGN STUDENT ADMISSIONS: Dickinson College 
encourages those foreign students to apply for admission 
who have successfully completed their secondary school 
requirements and whose knowledge of the English language 
(as indicated by their score on the TOEFL examination — 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language) is of sufficient 
quality to demonstrate capability in pursuing a collegiate 
program. All inquiries should be directed to the Admissions 
Office. 

PARTICIPATION IN ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM: A student who achieves a grade of four or 
five on a College Entrance Examination Board Advanced 
Placement Test will be granted credit for college work in 
the appropriate department, and will receive placement at 
the discretion of the department. 

A student who achieves a grade of three on the 
Advanced Placement Test may receive, at the discretion 
of the appropriate department, credit and/or placement. 

Subject matter areas for which no advanced placement 
examinations exist, and which have been taken at an 
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advanced level, may be evaluated, upon petition to the 
relevant department, for advanced status. 

Credit granted in accordance with the above statements 
of policy will satisfy the corresponding graduation or 
distribution requirements. In addition, such course credit 
will satisfy the prerequisites requirement in that department 
for advanced work. 

Early Decision 

The qualified candidate for whom Dickinson is clearly 
the first choice may apply for Early Decision. Such students 
must apply prior to December 15 of the senior year and 
should schedule interviews before that date. The results of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test(SAT) or the American College 
Test (ACT) taken in the junior year must be submitted for 
Early Decision. The Early Decision candidates are given some 
preference in the admissions process over regular 
applicants; however they must be clearly qualified in 
order to be offered admission. The Early Decision 
candidates will be notified between December 1 and 
January 1 as their applications become complete. Regular 
decision candidates will be notified between March 1 and 
March 30. 

Early Admission 

Any student who has accelerated academically is 
considered as an Early Admissions candidate. An individual 
interview is required of all students applying in this 
category. Applications for Early Admission will be reviewed 
on an individual basis, taking into consideration maturity 
and readiness to participate in a residential college, as 
well as academic ability. An Early Admission applicant 
must have the written recommendation of the secondary 
school counselor. 
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Deferred Admission 

Some students may wish to defer the start of their 
college experience until they have pursued an alternative 
activity for a year or two. While an application is filed 
for a specific entrance date — and committee action is 
taken for that specific date — a student may request in 
writing that the application be deferred for a later date of 
review. Such a review of the credentials is possible with the 
consent of the Admissions Committee. 

Spring Term Admission 

Any student who has officially graduated from a 
secondary school is automatically eligible for spring term 
freshman admission consideration if the student has 
not enrolled on a full-time matriculated basis at another 
college. 

The College will also consider for spring term admission, 
upon the consent and recommendation of the candidates' 
guidance counselors, students who are currently high 
school seniors and who wish to start college early. 

Transfer applicants for the spring term are also eligible 
for consideration providing that the candidate has been 
enrolled as a degree student for the equivalent of at least 
two semesters prior to the term of desired enrollment at 
Dickinson. 

The application deadline for spring term freshman and 
transfer admission is December 1 and notification will take 
place by January 1. Accepted candidates are required to 
submit a $200 non-refundable registration fee which is 
deducted from their first semester tuition fees. 

Common Application Plan 

Dickinson College, along with a select number of colleges 
in the United States, participates in the Common 
Application Plan by which it is possible for a student to fill 
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out one application form which will be used by the colleges 
subscribing to the Plan. The Common Application Form 
may be submitted in lieu of the regular Dickinson 
application form and will be treated in the same way as the 
Dickinson form. For further information regarding the 
Common Application Plan and the secondary schools which 
are participating in it, prospective applicants are advised 
to check with their guidance counselors. 

Dickinson Guest 
Student Program 

ADMISSIONS 

Dickinson College welcomes qualified students who wish 
to study here on a full-time, non-degree status for either 
one or two successive terms, "in absentia" from their 
present college. This program is specifically designed for 
those students who wish to participate in the high quality 
academic and extra-academic life of a small college 
community. 

Application deadlines are December 15th for spring term 
admission consideration and August 1 for fall term admission 
consideration. Applicants are notified of the admission 
decision on their application on a rolling admissions basis 
as the applications become complete. A $200 non- 
refundable deposit is required from accepted applicants 
and is applied toward the first semester bill. For further 
details regarding the Guest Student Program, please write 
directly to the director of admissions at Dickinson College. 

Transfer Students 

Dickinson College welcomes qualified applicants 
with previous academic work at other accredited college- 
level institutions. An applicant normally will be 
considered for transfer admission if the applicant has been 
enrolled as a degree candidate for the equivalent of at 
least two semesters prior to the term of desired enrollment 
at Dickinson. Applications for admission consideration should 
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be submitted to the director of admissions before Junel 
for the fall semester and December 1 for the spring semester. 

If feasible, arrangements should be made for a personal 
interview. Accepted applicants are required to submit a 
$200 non-refundable registration fee. The fee is applied to 
the first semester tuition bill at Dickinson. 

Previous academic work which has been satisfactorily 
completed with a grade of "C" or better (2.00 or above on a 
4.0 scale) in a program of study that reasonably parallels 
the curriculum of Dickinson College will be evaluated for 
credit. Normally, the course requirements for graduation 
(34 courses) will be reduced proportionately for every 
academic year of full-time work at other accredited institu¬ 
tions. Part-time course work, summer study, and unusual 
circumstances will be evaluated on a proportional basis using 
the above formula. 

Final determination of credit and the satisfaction of 
distribution and language requirements will be made by the 
registrar. Among the academic regulations applicable to 
all students and of particular note to transfer 
applicants is the graduation requirement that at least 
17 courses be taken on campus, the last 12 of which must 
be taken while the student is matriculated with an 
approved major field of concentration. 
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ADMISSIONS 


Readmission 

Any formerly matriculated student who wishes to 
re-enroll must file an application for readmission. Such 
applications should be filed with the registrar prior to 
April 15 for the fall semester, and prior to December 1 for 
the spring semester. A student who was required to 
withdraw should consult page 190. 

A student who is absent from the College at least 
three years, and who is readmitted and successfully 
completes the equivalent of at least two semesters of work 
on campus, may petition the College Committee on 
Academic Standards to have course credits toward 
graduation and cumulative grade averages based only on 
work accomplished after the second matriculation. 
"Successful completion" will mean the attainment of at 
least a 2.0 average, or a higher probationary average, as 
stipulated by the Committee. 
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Alumni-Admissions Program 

The Alumni Admissions Program of Dickinson College is 
composed of a group of alumni who are interested in 
providing a service to the students, parents, and schools of 
their home areas. The Alumni Admissions Program 
committees are most willing to provide accurate, 
up-to-date information about the College to all persons 
interested in learning more about the unique academic, 
social, and cultural programs available at Dickinson. 

If you desire further and more specific information about 
the College, please feel free to contact the Alumni 
Admissions Program committee representative living in 
your home area. 


San Francisco, California 

Ms. Patricia Collins '71 
505 Cypress Point Drive, Apt. 39 
Mountain View CA 94043 
H. (415) 968-9908 
O. (415) 493-2626 

Denver, Colorado 
Mr. Thomas deMarino '59 
5690 E. Happy Canyon Road 
Englewood CO 80111 
H. (303) 758-3490 

Washington, D.C. 

Ms. Sharon E. Sievers '70 
1400 S. Joyce Street, Apt. A-708 
Arlington VA 22202 
H. (703) 920-6309 
O. (202) 638-4357 

Central Florida 

Lew and Sharon Sibert '72 & '72 
9031 Hogans Bend 
Lutz FL 33549 
H. (813) 973-3120 
O. (813) 971-8520 

Southern Florida 
Mr. William M. Steckley '62 
Steckley Photography 
6764 S.W. 77th Terrace 
Miami FL 33143 
H. & 0.(305) 665-0216 


H —home phone 
O —office phone 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Miss Pauletta Mademann '70 
1029 Franklin Road #7D 
Marietta GA 30039 
H. (404) 422-8719 
O. (404) 971-1600 

Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Marc Kenneth Schwartz '75 

6 Villa Verde Drive, Apt. 300 

Buffalo Grove IL 60090 

H. (302) 394-2211 

O. (313) 541-8900 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Barbara Dudley '66 
R.D.1, Box 467 
Glen Rock PA 17327 
H. (717) 235-3388 
O. (301) 363-0730 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Katharine E. Bachman '75 
70 Line Street #2 
Somerville MA 02143 
H. (617) 876-4473 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Mrs. Judy L. Stone '73 
714 Village Wood Court 
Ballwin MO 63011 
H. (314) 527-8730 
O. (314) 434-6960 
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Northern New Jersey 

Mr. and Mrs. William Houpt '57 & '59 

24 Blackburn Road 

Summit Nj 07901 

H. (201) 273-6782 

Atlantic, Cape May & 

Cumberland Counties, New Jersey 

Mr. Donald R. Charles, Jr. '66 
17 Candiff Road 
Ocean City NJ 08226 
H. (609) 399-7063 

Central New Jersey 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Lehman '71 & '72 

561 Bradford Avenue 

Westfield NJ 07090 

H. (201) 232-3216 

O. (201) 843-7200 

Southern New Jersey 

Samuel Asbell '66 
Suite 116 - Station House 
900 Haddon Avenue 
Collingswood NJ 08108 
H. (609) 795-1214 
0.(609) 858-7011 

Albany, New York 
Cindy Marione '78 
16-18 Leisureville 
Watervliet, NY 12189 
H. (518) 785-4246 

Central New York 
Rev. Robert J. Thomas '40 
255 East Noyes Boulevard 
Sherrill NY 13461 
H. (315) 363-5193 
O. (315) 363-1061 

Long Island, New York 

Mrs. Barbara Stunt Andrews '63 

3852 New York Avenue 

Seaford NY 11783 

H. (516) 826-4611 

O. (516) 785-5411 

New York City, New York 

Esteban A. Ferrer '72 

Battle, Fowler, Jaffin, Pierce & Kheel 

280 Park Avenue 

New York NY 10017 

H. (212) 628-2695 

O. (202) 949-8283 


Westchester-Rockland, New York 

Richard A. Leins, Esq. '71 
Greene, Leins & Ryan, Esqs. 
Barclay Bank Building 
Ossining NY 10562 
O. (914) 941-5500 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Stephen H. Hoffman '72 
1750 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland OH 44115 
H. (216) 921-4097 
O. (216) 566-9200 

Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania 

Attorney and Mrs. Thomas A. 

Wallitsch '70 & '70 
2436 Allen Street 
Allentown PA 18104 
H. (215) 432-5952 
O. (215) 437-9867 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Kevin Holleran '73 
Gawthrop & Greenwood 
Box 562, 119 West High Street 
West Chester PA 19380 
H. (215) 827-9351 
O. (215) 363-1717 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Johnson 
'74 & '75 

250 Jonquil Place 
Pittsburgh PA 15228 
H. (412) 563-2441 
O. (412) 261-4526 

Pocono Area, Pennsylvania 

Mr. William M. Thomas '75 
802 Manor Drive 
Stroudsburg PA 18360 
H. (717) 421-3558 

Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas 
Sandy Quittman Walker '74 
3404 Marwick Drive 
Plano TX 75075 
H. (214) 596-9479 
O. (214) 258-4107 

Wyoming 

Mrs. Mary Beth Wight Peden '71 
1801 South Chestnut 
Casper WY 82601 
H. (307) 235-3566 
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EXPENSES 

The current operating cost of higher education is 
supported primarily by three areas of income: tuition and 
fees, endowment, and gifts from alumni, businesses, 
parents, and friends. The capital investment of the 
College, presently $26 million, has come from contributions 
over the years from many sources. Dickinson College 
is conscious of the ever-increasing cost of a college 
education and strives to maintain a quality education that 
is financially feasible. 

All college bills are due and must be paid in full 10 
days prior to class attendance for each semester. In the 
event full satisfaction of an account is not made 
by the due date, a late payment fee is applied to the 
account. Failure to settle the student's account by the start 
of classes will result in exclusion from college; and, no 
student can have an honorable withdrawal or an official 
transcript until all obligations have been met. 

The trustees reserve the right at any time to amend 
or add to the regulations of the College, including those 
concerning fees and methods of payment, and to 
make such changes applicable to students presently 
enrolled, as well as to new students. 


Fee Structure 

Comprehensive 

Plan 

Dickinson operates under the com¬ 
prehensive fee plan which includes 
tuition and fees —including support 
for the Holland Union and the athletic 
program. The comprehensive fee is 
applicable to all students enrolled in 
three or more courses per semester. 
Students enrolled in fewer than three 
courses will be billed on a course 
basis. 


Resident Plan 

The resident plan includes board, 
room, and health fee for services ren¬ 
dered through the College infirmary. 
All resident students are required to 
participate in the full resident plan 
unless excused through established 
College procedures. 


Registra tionDepos it 

A registration deposit will be 
charged prior to each semester to 
reserve enrollment in the college 
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class and assignment of dormitory 
space. This deposit of $200 per semes¬ 
ter is credited toward the semester 
charges and is non-refundable after 
the due date announced by the Col¬ 
lege if a student's registration is can¬ 
celled. 

Charges and Fees 
for Full-Time 
Resident Student 
1979-80 School Year 

All charges and fees are due 10 
days prior to attendance of class 
each semester. Accounts not settled 
by the due date will be subject to a 
finance charge. 

Per Year 

Comprehensive Fee — 
includes tuition and fee $4,500 

Resident Fee — includes 
board, room, and 

Health Center 1,785 

Student Senate Fee 
(payable in full — 

Fall Semester) 60 

Total $6,345 

On a per term basis the Compre¬ 
hensive and Resident Fees are billed 
at one-half the per year charge. 


In addition to college charges, it 
is estimated that the average expen¬ 
diture per year for books and supplies 
is approximately $200. 

Miscellaneous and 


Special Fees 

Per course tuition charge 

for part-time students $750 

Per course tuition charge for 

part-time non-matriculated 

students 540 

Auditing, per course for 

part-time students 270 

Activities fee per course 

for part-time students 35 

Practice Teaching 35 

Automobile Registration 10 

Graduation Fee 20 

Application Fee 20 

Transcript of Record 
(provides lifetime service) 20 

payable once 
Finance charge on outstanding 

balances. 

Health insurance 42 

ROTC Cadet Activity Fee — 

per year 20 

Applied Music: 

Full Semester —one hour 
lesson, per semester $190 

Full Semester —half hour 
lesson, per semester 95 
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Plan of Payments 

An itemized statement of charges 
is mailed approximately six weeks 
prior to the start of each semester. 
Since payment is expected in full prior 
to the start of classes, persons desir¬ 
ing a payment plan can elect partici¬ 
pation in either the Girard Trust Edu- 
Check Plan, or the Richard C. Knight 
Tuition Plan. Complete information 
on these plans may be secured from 
the College's business office. Those 
persons desiring to use one of the 
plans must complete the necessary 
details no later than one month prior 
to the due date for payment. 

Students attending college under 
a provision with a State Board of 
Assistance or other outside agency 
must supply complete information to 
the business office. 

Refund of Charges 

A student in good standing is en¬ 
titled to a voluntary withdrawal or 
a leave of absence at all times. The 
date on which the dean of the college 
approves the student's withdrawal 
form is the official date of withdrawal. 
A student desiring to withdraw vol¬ 
untarily from the College must obtain 
from the registrar or the office of 
student services an application for 
withdrawal. This form must be 
properly completed and returned to 
the office of student services before 
the student leaves the campus. No 
refunds will be made by the business 
office until the registrar's office cer¬ 


tifies that the withdrawal has been 
completed. 

Every college has many expenses 
of a continuing nature. In order to 
plan and maintain these services over 
the entire year, it is essential that the 
annual income from fees be assured. 
It is understood, therefore, that stu¬ 
dents are entered for the entire college 
year. 

No refund is made for room charges. 
Pro-rated refunds on board charges 
are made only upon authorization by 
the office of educational services. 

If a student called away during the 
semester by an emergency finds it 
impossible to resume college work, 
the student must notify the office of 
student services of voluntary with¬ 
drawal or leave of absence immedi¬ 
ately. 

If the withdrawal occurs before 
the end of the semester, the student 
is obligated for the full sum of the 
activities portion of the comprehensive 
fee and for tuition beginning with the 
first day of regularly scheduled classes 


for the semester as follows: 

Two weeks or less 20% 

Between two and three 
weeks 40% 

Between three and four 
weeks 75% 

Between four and five 
weeks 80% 

Over five weeks 100% 


No reduction will be allowed for 
absence of students withdrawn for 
unsatisfactory conduct or scholarship. 

NOTE: 

Faced with rising costs, the College 
has had to raise its fees in recent 
years, and further increases can be 
expected. 
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FINANCIAL AID 

Dickinson College's financial aid program provides 
assistance for students whose personal and family resources 
cannot meet the full cost of a Dickinson education. Thus, 
financial aid is, first and foremost, supplementary to the 
family's own best efforts to contribute to the student's 
education. 

In determining family contribution, the Dickinson 
Financial Aid Office relies on the standard need analysis 
system of the College Scholarship Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey. The CSS analysis considers many variables, and 
aid recipients come from a wide variety of family 
situations. The difference between the College budget and 
the CSS computed family contribution is the student's 
financial need. This need is usually met with a combination 
of grant, loan, and work, in the form of a "package." The 
amounts of assistance from the various programs in a 
"package" vary according to amount of need, specific 
program eligibility, and academic and personal record. 
Although Dickinson's funds are inadequate to assist all 
eligible students, the attempt is made to meet the full need 
of as many as possible. For 1978-79, about 3C percent of 
the Dickinson student body is receiving College grant 
assistance. 

Aid programs include institutional grants and 
scholarships, government gift aid (the federal BEOG and 
SEOG programs and state-administered scholarships), 
low-interest loans (the federally-supported National Direct 
Student Loan program and the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program), and campus employment. Financial aid 
recipients are employed through the College Work-Study 
program. Some institutionally-funded employment is 
available for other students, on a limited basis. Students 
not eligible for other assistance may also borrow through 
the GSL program. 
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To apply for financial aid, a student must submit the 
Financial Aid Form of the College Scholarship Service to 
the CSS by February 15 of each year. State scholarship 
programs may have a separate application. Freshmen and 
transfer candidates are notified of aid decisions within two 
weeks of the offer of admission. Returning students must 
also submit the FAF to the CSS by February 15, and 
complete the College upperclass application. The FAF must 
be submitted anew each academic year, and awards may 
be altered to reflect altered family financial circumstances. 

Parents of successful aid applications will be asked to 
sign IRS form 4506, permitting release of a copy of their 
latest Federal income tax return from the Internal Revenue 
Service to Dickinson College. 

The College has established certain regulations which, in 
addition to need, govern a student's aid eligibility. An aid 
recipient must maintain a satisfactory pace of academic 
progress in order to remain eligible. In addition, no 
student may receive assistance for more than eight 
semesters at Dickinson. (A full summer session counts as 
one semester.) The Financial Aid Office reserves the right 
to review any award at any time during the year as 
circumstances may require. 

A student may receive College financial aid to attend 
any of the foreign study programs sponsored by Dickinson 
College or the Central Pennsylvania Consortium. GSLs 
and certain government aid may be used for other foreign 
study programs such as IES. 

A detailed financial aid brochure is available upon 
request in the Financial Aid Office. Any questions or 
concerns may be directed to the Financial Aid Office. 
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THE CAMPUS 

The physical plant of the College consists of more than 
50 buildings on 48 acres of land near the center of 
Carlisle, a pleasant community of 20,000. Additionally, 
the College has a recreation area of 65 acres and other 
properties apart from the main campus. 

While many of the buildings are of Georgian design, 
a number reflect a more contemporary style. The use of 
native limestone in most buildings provides continuity 
throughout the campus. 

The John Dickinson Campus is the site of four major 
buildings framed by a low limestone wall erected in 
1833. Other buildings are grouped around this campus, many 
being located on the Benjamin Rush Campus or other 
properties west of College Street. The president's house 
was built in 1833 and has been the residence of the 
presidents of the College since 1890. 

The Charles Nisbet Campus, bringing together the Anita 
Tuvin Schlechter Auditorium complex, the Boyd 
Lee Spahr Library and 14 residences, is the newest seg¬ 
ment of the campus. Fifteen of the 18 buildings on 
17-acre Nisbet campus have been constructed in the last 
decade. 

The physical plant is estimated to have a value of 
more than $24 million. 
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Denny Hall 

Communications and Development 
Bernard Center for the Humanities 
Jacob Tome Scientific Bldg. 

West College 

6. Dana Hall of Biology 

7. Media Center 

8. Althouse Science Bldg. 

9. Bosler Hall 

10. Biddle House 

11. Holland Union Bldg. 

12. Montgomery House 

13. Spahr Library 
,-dic .tiriK&^ 4 Art Bldg. 

15. Anita Tuvin Schlechter Auditorium 
’ * . 16. Kisner-Woodward Hall 

17. McKenney Hall 

18. Phi Delta Theta 

19. Phi Kappa Psi 

20. Phi Kappa Sigma 

21. Alpha Chi Rho 

22. Sigma Alpha Epsilon 

23. Sigma Chi 


25. Theta Chi 

26. Beta Theta Pi 

27. Phi Epsilon Pi 

28. Life/Sports Learning Center, 
under construction 

29. Women's Athletic Field 

30. Herman Bosler Biddle Athletic Field 

31. Malcolm Hall 

32. Mathews House 

33. Morgan Hall 

34. Strayer House 

35. Witwer Hall 

36. Faculty Club 

37. Adams Hall 

38. Drayer Hall 

39. Todd Hall 

40. Admissions Bldg. 

41. Sellers House 

42. South College—Computer Center 

43. Alumni Gymnasium 

44. President's House 

45. Reed Hall 
P. Parking 

C. College Housing 
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College 

Buildings 

Academic and 
Administrative 
WEST COLLEGE, iso4 

Administrative and faculty offices; 
Inter-Faith Chapel; Memorial Hall, 
McCauley Room, classrooms, depart¬ 
ment of economics. 

THE BOYD LEE SPAHR 

LIBRARY, 1967. 250,000 vol¬ 
umes. 1,200 periodical subscriptions. 

The library is the core of the liberal 
arts community and is designed to 
support scholarly research, indepen¬ 
dent study, and all regular academic 
programs of the College. Resources 
include printed materials in every 
form, recordings, microfilm, photo¬ 
graphs and manuscripts. 

The library provides seating for 
800 readers, including closed carrels 
for faculty use and honors carrels 
for assignment to students pursuing 
independent studies. Open-stack areas 
are concentrated on the upper and 
lower levels. Reference and audio¬ 
visual areas are located on the main 
floor. The Alexander A. Sharp Room 
near the main entrance offers an 
opportunity for relaxation in an attrac¬ 
tive setting. On the upper level, the 
Alvah A. Wallace Lounge commands 
a broad view of the Benjamin Rush 
Campus and the May Morris Room 
houses Dickinson's special collections. 

The library is a United States Gov¬ 
ernment Depository, a member of the 
Union Library Catalogue of Phila¬ 
delphia Metropolitan Area, and a 
member of the Area College Library 
Cooperative Program of Central 
Pennsylvania. 

When the College is in session, 
the library is open from 8:00 a.m. to 


midnight, Monday through Thursday; 
8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. on Friday; 
10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Saturday, 
and 1:00 p.m. to midnight on Sunday. 
A late-night study area is provided 
for student use. 

THE BERNARD CENTER 
FOR THE HUMANITIES, 

1970. Named in honor of B.A. and 
Rebecca S. Bernard, the Center is 
housed in the restored East College, 
built originally in 1836. Departments 
of English, classical languages, phi¬ 
losophy and religion. Classrooms, de¬ 
partmental libraries, seminar rooms, 
faculty offices. 

ALTHOUSE SCIENCE 

HALL, 1958. Named in honor of 
C. Scott Althouse. Departments of 
chemistry and geology. Lecture hall, 
classrooms, teaching laboratories, re¬ 
search laboratories, chemistry.library, 
geology museum, Bonisteel-Yeagley 
Multiple Telescope Observatory, fac¬ 
ulty offices. 

TOME SCIENTIFIC 

BUILDING, 1883. Renovated 
1958. Department of physics and 
astronomy. Lecture halls, laboratories, 
Roscoe O. Bonisteel Planetarium, re¬ 
search offices. 

DANA BIOLOGY BUILD¬ 
ING, 1966. Named in honor of 
Charles A. Dana. Department of biol¬ 
ogy. Lecture halls, laboratories, de¬ 
partmental library, research offices, 
greenhouse. 

REED HALL, renovated 1958. 
Department of psychology and edu¬ 
cation. Classrooms, laboratories, of¬ 
fices. 

DENNY HALL, 1905. Reno¬ 
vated 1965. Departments of military 
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science, history, political science, and 
sociology and anthropology. Class¬ 
rooms, offices, anthropology museum. 

SOUTH COLLEGE, 1948. 

Renovated, 1970. Department of math¬ 
ematics, classrooms, offices. College 
Computer Center (see page 128). 

BOSLER HALL, 1884. Reno- 

vated 1969. Departments of fine arts, 
modern languages and music. Lan¬ 
guage laboratory, electronic learning 
center, classrooms, seminar rooms, 
offices. 

Student Life 

HOLLAND UNION 

BUILDING, 1964. Named in 

honor of Homer C. Holland. College 
dining room, Mathers Theatre, snack 
bar, social hall, meeting rooms, of¬ 
fices, radio station, game room, col¬ 
lege store, campus publications center, 
television lounge, campus post office, 
campus security office, counseling 
center and office of student services. 


HEALTH CENTER. Located 

on the ground floor of Drayer Hall. 
Completely equipped dispensary and 
infirmary. 

ANITA TUVIN SCHLECH- 
TER AUDITORIUM, 1971 

Named in honor of the daughter of 
Louis A. Tuvin, principal donor. This 
facility is equipped for three separate 
performances or as a theater in the 
round. It contains the latest in audio 
and lighting features. 
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Athletic Facilities 

HERMAN BOSLER BID¬ 
DLE MEMORIAL ATH¬ 
LETIC FIELD. Intercollegiate 

athletics. 12 acres. Football field, 
tartan track, tennis courts, lacrosse 
field, baseball diamond, permanent 
stands, press box, field house, and 
storage facilities. 

ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, 

1929. Department of physical educa¬ 
tion. Main floor for intercollegiate 
basketball and indoor intramural pro¬ 
grams. Swimming pool and offices. 
Squash courts adjacent. 

LIFE/SPORTS LEARN¬ 
ING CENTER , under construc¬ 
tion, is a modern 86,000 square foot 
facility containing a multi-purpose 
gymnasium, a 25-yard eight-lane 
swimming pool with separate diving 
tank, racquetball and squash courts, 
and dance and exercise areas. There 
will be offices for staff, a seminar 
room, and a training room. 

SPORTS AND RECREA¬ 
TION AREA. 65 acres located 
two miles east of the campus along 
Route 11. Natural life study area, golf 
driving range, intramural sports area. 

Auxiliary Facilities 

FLORENCE JONES 

REINEMAN WILDLIFE 

SANCTUARY. Faculty and stu¬ 
dents at Dickinson College are privi¬ 
leged to enjoy the use of the 3,500- 
acre wildlife sanctuary for teaching 
and study. The sanctuary is adminis¬ 
tered by the college under an agree¬ 


ment with the Girard Bank and J. 
Welles Henderson, Esq., trustees of 
the estate of Mrs. Florence W. Erdman 
of Philadelphia, who provided funds 
for its creation and operation in mem¬ 
ory of her mother. 

The sanctuary lies on the north 
flank of Blue Mountain, the first ridge 
at the edge of the Folded Appa¬ 
lachians, about 7 miles northwest of 
Carlisle, in a sparsely populated area 
of Perry County known as Green 
Valley. It is easily accessible via State 
Route 74 through Waggoner's Gap. 
Facilities at the sanctuary include a 
field station with laboratory, resident 
manager's house, and limited dormi¬ 
tory space. In accordance with the 
terms of the will of Mrs. Erdman, the 
sanctuary may be utilized by students, 
researchers, and qualified naturalists, 
under authorized supervision, ". . . to 
enlighten and educate the public so 
as to develop their interest in preserv¬ 
ing wildlife for future generations." 

Since 1957, the sanctuary vegeta¬ 
tion has been undisturbed. No hunt¬ 
ing, trapping, fishing, or recreational 
uses are permitted. Most of the area 
is developing into a climax forest of 
oak, hemlock, maple, and birch. Some 
100 acres of fields and old pastures 
provide habitat variety. The sanctuary 
is on the migration route of numerous 
hawks and eagles. During the fall, 
Waggoner's Gap is a popular site for 
hawk watchers from throughout the 
East. With northwest winds, as many 
as 1,500 hawks can be seen passing 
along the ridge in a single day. Birds, 
reptiles, and small animals are abun¬ 
dant, and small herds of deer are found 
throughout the sanctuary. 

Active research involving close co¬ 
operation by students and faculty is 
an integral part of the sanctuary's 
program. It involves such diverse 
aspects of the sanctuary as trees, 
deer, birds, algae, sedimentation, and 
streamflow. There are numerous 
streams, all of which are unpolluted, 
and two small pG*ds, harboring diverse 
aquatic communities. The geologic 
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setting ot the sanctuary is a syncline, 
containing a youthful drainage net¬ 
work. 

As might be expected, the sanc¬ 
tuary is used primarily by the depart¬ 
ments of biology and geology, which 
jointly participate in its management. 
Biology students and faculty find un¬ 
usual opportunities for the study of a 
variety of animals and plant com¬ 
munities. Those interested in geology 
find the Green Valley drainage basin 
provides excellent opportunities to 
observe the dynamics of geologic pro¬ 
cesses in an undisturbed setting. 


Residence Halls 
(40 or more 
residents) 

FRATERNITY RESI¬ 
DENCE HALLS , 1964. Ten 

residences providing living accom¬ 
modations for members of Dickin¬ 
son's ten national fraternities. 46 men 
each. 

DRAYER HALL, 1951. Named 

in honor of Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Drayer, 
149 women. 

ADAMS HALL, 1963. Named 

in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Rolland L. 
Adams. 172 men and women. 

MORGAN HALL, 1955 

Named in memory of James Henry 
Morgan. 195 men and women. 

MALCOLM HALL, 1966. 

Named in memory of Gilbert Mal¬ 
colm, 77 men and women. 

WITWER HALL, 1966. Named 

for the Witwer family. 77 women. 



KISNER-WOODWARD 

HALL, 1969. Named for Helen 
Kisner and Hugh B. Woodward. 92 
men and women. 

McKENNEY HALL, 1973 

Named in honor of the McKenney 
family. 96 men and women in suites 
of eight. 


Residence Halls 
(fewer than 40 
residents) 

Biddle, 21 women; Mathews, 16 
women; Montgomery, 28 men and 
women; Strayer, 17 men and women; 
and Todd Hall, 23 men and women. 
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DIRECTORY 

Dickinson College Board 
of Trustees 1979-1980 

The date of first election to the Board of Trustees appears to the left of each 
Board member's name. 


Honorary President 

Samuel W. Witwer, Ph.B., J.D., L.H.D., 
S.J.D., LL.D. 

Officers 

William S. Masland, A.B. President 

Bruce R. Rehr, A.B. Wee President 

Robert A. Waidner, A.B., LL.B. 

Secretary 

James M. Nicholson, B.A. Treasurer 

M. Charles Seller, A.B., M.A. 

Assistant Secretary 

Robert W. Belyea, B.A. 

Assistant Treasurer 

Members ex officio 

Sam A. Banks, A.B., M.Div., Ph D., 
Litt.D. President of the College 

John V. Thornton, B.S., LL.B., LL.D. 

Chairman of the Board of 
Advisors of the College 

Life Members 

1961 Rolland L. Adams, LL.D., Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

1952 Carl C. Chambers, B:S., Sc.D., 
D.Sc., Estero, Fla. 

1965 Carl P. Clare, B.Sc., D.Sc., 
Chicago, III. 

1945 Sidney D. Kline, A.B., A.M., 
J.D., LL.D., Reading 

1958 Edward G. Latch, A.B., B.D., 
A M., D.D., L.H.D., 
Washington, D.C. 

1953 Henry Logan, A.B., A.M., LL.B., 
L.H.D., Ormond Beach, Fla. 

1967 John Wesley Lord, A.B., B.D., 
D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., H.H.D., 
Silver Spring, Md. 

1959 John B. Peters, Ph.B., Gardners 


*Alumni Trustee 


1948 

Samuel W. Witwer, Ph.B., J.D., 
L.H.D., S.J.D., LL.D., 

Chicago, III. 

1952 

Robert E. Woodside, A.B., J.D., 
LL.D.,, Harrisburg 

Term Expires 1980 

1979 

Henry D. Clarke, Jr. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

1976 

*John Harris, Jr., B.S., M.D., 
M.Sc., D.Sc., 

East Lansing, Mich. 

1965 

John M. Hoerner, B.S., M.S., 
Sc.D., Atlanta, Ga. 

1972 

George L. Morrison, Jr., B E., 
M S., Harrisburg 

1971 

Alexander Rush, B.S., M.D., 
Philadelphia 

1964 

J. William Stuart, A.B., 
Lumberville 

1974 

Frank K. Tarbox, A.B., LL.B., 
Philadelphia 

1976 

William J. Taylor, A.B., J.D., 
Chicago, III. 

1975 

William S. Thomas, A.B., F.S.A., 
New York, N.Y. 

Term Expires 1981 

1977 

Flint Kellogg, A.B., M.A., 

L.H.D., Ph D., Carlisle 

1979 

Sidney D. Kline, Jr., A.B., LL.B., 
Reading 

1974 

William S. Masland, A.B., 
Carlisle 

1977 

Edmund D. Pellegrino, B.S., 
M.D., L.H.D., D.Sc., M.A., 
Washington, D.C. 

1969 

E. Donald Shapiro, A.B., LL.B., 
New York, N.Y. 

1977 

*Mary Stuart Gadd Specht, 
B.S., Carlisle 
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1975 

Jack M. Stover, A.B., J.D., 
Harrisburg 

1962 

Boyd L. Spahr, Jr., A.B., LL.B., 
Philadelphia 

1948 

Robert A. Waidner, A.B., LL.B., 
Baltimore, Md. 

1975 

F. Thomas Trotter, B.A., D.D., 
S.T.B., Ph D., Nashville, Tenn. 

1976 

Samuel W. Witwer, Jr., B.A., 

1971; 

Emil R. Weiss, A.B., M B A., 

1966 

LL.B., Chicago, III. 

Harry C. Zug, A.B., M B A., 

1979 

New York, N.Y. 


Philadelphia 

Term Expires 1983 

1967 Robert W. Chilton, A.B., 
Carlisle 

Term 

Expires 1982 

1959 

John M. Davidson, A.B., Ed.M., 

1961 

Sherwood M. Bonney, A.B., 


Wayne 


LL.B., Phoenix, Ariz. 

1979 

*Benjamin D. James, A.B., 

1978 

*John J. Curley, A.B., M.S., 


M.A., PhD., LL.D., Carlisle 


Washington, D.C. 

1958 

Edward C. Raffensperger, 

1958 

William S. Jenkins, Ph.B., LL.B., 


Sc.B., M.D., Philadelphia 


Cumberland, Md. 

1965 

Mary Ames Raffensperger, 

1966 

C. Law McCabe, B.S., M S., 


B.A., M.D., Sc.D., Philadelphia 


D.Sc., Sc.D., Kokomo, Ind. 

1975 

Bruce R. Rehr, A.B., Reading 

1954 

W. Gibbs McKenney, Ph.B., 
J.D., LL.D., Baltimore, Md. 

1974 

Daniel J. Terra, B.S., 
Northbrook, III. 

1978 

G. Wesley Pedlow, Jr., B.S., 

M S., Ph D., Lock Haven 

1974 

John B. Warman, A.B., B.D., 
Ed.M., D.D., Harrisburg 

1965 

James R. Shepley, Litt.D., New 
York, N.Y. 

1976 

Thomas V. Zug, Ph.B., LL.B., 
Haverford 
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Faculty 
1979-1980 


The date of first appointment to the College 
appears in parentheses at the end of each 
individual's title(s). 

SAM A. BANKS 

The President of the College, Lemuel T. 
Appold Foundation (1975). 

A. B., Duke University, 1949; M.Div., 
Emory University, 1952; Ph D., Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, 1971; Litt.D., College 
of Charleston, 1976. 

GEORGE ALLAN 

Dean of the College, Russell I. Thomp¬ 
son Chair of the Dean of the College , 
Professor of Philosophy (1963). 

B. A., Grinnell College, 1957; M.Div., 
Union Theological Seminary, 1960; 
Ph:D., Yale University, 1963. Lindback 
Award for Distinguished Teaching , 
1968-69. 

•Faculty emeriti are listed according to the 
highest rank an individual achieved prior to his 
or her retirement, and then according to the year 
he or she achieved that rank. When more than 
one emeritus professor have the same rank at 
the time of retirement, and achieved that rank 
on the same date, they are listed according to 
the year each achieved his or her preceding 
rank. 


Emeriti Faculty* 

WILLIAM W. EDEL 

The President of the College, Emeritus 

(1946). 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1915; A M., 
1919; D.D., 1935; STB., Boston Uni¬ 
versity, 1921; L.H.D., Keuka College, 
1944; D.D., Hobart College, 1944; 
LL.D., Gettysburg College, 1949; LL.D., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1949; 
D.Hu., Boston University, 1950; J.U.D., 
Lebanon Valley College, 1956; F.I.A.L., 
1959. 

HOWARD L. RUBENDALL 

The President of the College, Emeritus 

(1961). 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1931; D.D., 
1945; M.Div., Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary, 1937; L.H.D., Trinity College, 
1957; LL.D., University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1966; LL.D., Dickinson School 
of Law, 1966. 

GEORGE SHUMAN, JR. 

Vice President Emeritus (1935). 

Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1937; LL.D., 
Lycoming College, 1958. 

WELLINGTON A. PARLIN 
Professor Emeritus of Physics (1930). 

A. B., Simpson College, 1921; M.S., 
University of Iowa, 1922; Ph D., Johns 
Hopkins University, 1929. 

HORACE E. ROGERS 

Alfred Victor duPont Professor Emeritus 

of Analytical Chemistry (1925). 

B. S., Dickinson College, 1924; M.S., 
Lafayette College, 1925; Ph D., Prince¬ 
ton University, 1930. Lindback Award 
for Distinguished Teaching , 1962-63. 

FRANK AYRES, JR. 

Susan Powers Hoffman Professor 
Emeritus of Mathematics (1928). 

B.S., Washington College, 1921; M.S., 
University of Chicago, 1927; Ph D., 
1938. 

WILLIAM D. GOULD 
George Henry and Bertha Curry Ket- 
terer Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
and Religion (1937). 
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A.B., Wesleyan University, 1919; B.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 1922; Ph D., 
Boston University, 1929. 

ELMER C. HERBER 
Professor Emeritus of Biology (1929). 
A.B., Ursinus College, 1925; A M., Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1929; Sc.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1941. 

MARY B. TAINTOR 
Professor Emerita of Romance Lan¬ 
guages (1928). 

A.B., Ripon College, 1911; A M., Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University, 1918. 

FRIEDRICH SANDELS 
Professor Emeritus of German (1946). 
Ph D., University of Giessen, Germany, 
1912. 

RALPH SCHECTER 

Thomas Beaver Professor Emeritus of 
English Literature (1922). 

A.B., University of Illinois, 1916. 

BENJAMIN D. JAMES 
Richard V. C. Watkins Professor Emer¬ 
itus of Psychology and Education 
(1941). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1934; M.A., 
Bucknell University, 1936; Ph D., Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1962; LL.D., 
Dickinson School of Law, 1976. 

CHARLES C. SELLERS 
Librarian Emeritus with rank of Pro¬ 
fessor , Historian of the College and 
Curator of Dickinsoniana (1949). 

B. A., Haverford College, 1925; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1926; Litt.D., 
Temple University, 1957. 

ARTHUR M. PRINZ 
Professor Emeritus of Economics (1948). 
Ph.D., University of Berlin, 1923; 
Lindback Award for Distinguished 
Teaching; 7965-66. 

MILTON E. FLOWER 
Robert Blaine Weaver Professor 
Emeritus of Political Science (1947). 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1931; A.M., 
Columbia University, 1938; Ph D., 1946. 


JOSEPH H. SCHIFFMAN 
James Hope Caldwell Professor Emer¬ 
itus of American Studies and Professor 
Emeritus of English (1958). 

B.A., Long Island University, 1937; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1947; 
Ph D., New York University, 1951. 
Lindback Award for Distinguished 
Teaching; 1961-62. 

HENRY L. YEAGLEY 

The Joseph Priestley Professor Emeritus 

of Natural Philosophy , Professor 

Emeritus of Physics and Astronomy 

(1958). 

B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 
1925; M S., 1927; Ph D., 1934. 

AMOS B. HORLACHER 
Professor Emeritus of English (1947). 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1926; D.D., 
1943; S T B., Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, 1929; M.A., Columbia University, 
1952; Ed.D., 1957; Lindback Award for 
Distinguished Teaching, 1960-61. 

WILLIAM R. BOWDEN 

Thomas Beaver Professor Emeritus of 

English Literature (1948). 

A.B., Haverford College, 1935; A M., 
Duke University, 1937; Ph D., Yale 
University, 1948. Lindback Award for 
Distinguished Teaching , 1974-75. 

CAROLINE H. KENNEDY 

Professor Emerita of Modern Languages 

(1948). 

A.B., Birmingham-Southern College, 
1926; M.A., Alabama University, 1930; 
Docteur D'Universite, Universite 
Laval, 1942. 

W. WRIGHT KIRK 

Professor Emeritus of Modern Lan¬ 
guages (1946). 

A.B., University of Delaware, 1930; 
M.A., Middlebury College, 1935; Ph D., 
University of Illinois, 1955. 

FLINT KELLOGG 

Boyd Lee Spahr Professor Emeritus of 
History (1946). 

A.B., Bard College of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1931; M.A., Harvard University, 
1933; L.H.D., Bard College, 1960; 
Ph D., Johns Hopkins University, 1963. 
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FRANCIS W. WARLOW 

Professor Emeritus of English (1947). 

A. B., Johns Hopkins University, 1931; 
M.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1946; 
PhD., 1959. 

ROGER E. NELSON 

Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

(1949). 

B. S., U S. Naval Academy, 1922; M.A., 
Dartmouth College, 1946. 

RAY H. CRIST 

Professor Emeritus of Chemistry (1963). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1920; Sc.D., 
1960; A M., Columbia University, 1922; 
PhD., 1926. 

RICHARD M. SIA 

Professor Emeritus of Physics (1954). 

B. S., Northwestern University, 1928; 
M.S., University of Chicago, 1932. 

HENRY J. YOUNG 

Charles A. Dana Professor Emeritus of 
History (1957). 

A. B., Franklin and Marshall College, 
1932; Ph D., Johns Hopkins University, 
1955. 

WILLIAM H. BENSON 
Associate Professor Emeritus of Math¬ 
ematics (1955). 

B. S., U.S. Naval Academy, 1925; 
Graduate, U.S. Navy Post-Graduate 
School, 1934. 

ASA W. CLIMENHAGA 
Associate Professor Emeritus of Edu¬ 
cation (1950). 

A. B., Taylor University, 1919; M.A., 
Wittenberg University, 1940; Ed.D., 
Syracuse University, 1945. 

HERBERT ROYCE 

Associate Professor Emeritus of 
Modern Languages (1959). 

Dr. rer. pol., University of Kaliningrad, 
1926. 

DAVID B. EAVENSON 

Associate Professor Emeritus of 

Physical Education (1955). 

B. S., Bucknell University, 1954. 


CORDELIA M. NEITZ 

Associate Professor Emerita of Library 

Resources (1963). 

B.S. in L.S., Syracuse University, 1931; 
M S. in Ed., Temple University, 1968. 

ALFRED N. HARTSHORN 

Associate Professor Emeritus of English 

(1958). 

A.B., University of Rochester, 1932; 

A. M., 1957. 

DOROTHY W. BOWERS 
Associate Professor Emerita of Library 
Resources (1967). 

B. A., Wilson College, 1963; M S. in 

L. S., Drexel University, 1967. 

Teaching Faculty 

DENNIS P. AKIN 

Professor of Fine Arts , Chairman of the 
Department of Fine Arts (1969). 

B.F.A., University of Kansas, 1956; 

M. F.A., University of Colorado, 1958. 
Lind back Award for Distinguished 
Teaching, 1976-77. 

GEORGE ALLAN 

Professor of Philosophy, Dean of the 
College, Russell I. Thompson Chair of 
the Dean of the College (1963). 

B.A., Grinnell College, 1957; M.Div., 
Union Theological Seminary, 1960; 
Ph D., Yale University, 1963; Lindback 
Award for Distinguished Teaching, 
1968-69. 

BRUCE R. ANDREWS 

Professor of Political Science (1960). 

A.B., Syracuse University, 1950; Ph D., 

1961. 

PAUL F. M. ANGIOLILLO 

Charles A. Dana Professor of French 

Language and Literature (1962). 

A.B., Columbia University, 1938; A M. 
in French, Columbia University, 1939; 
PhD., 1946; Postdoctoral Studies, 
University of Geneva, 1946-47; Off icier 
d'Academie, 1956; Officier des Palmes 
Academiques, 1961. Lindback Award 
for Distinguished Teaching; 1964-65. 
Ganoe Award for Inspirational Teach¬ 
ing, 1974-75. 
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JO ANN E. ARCERSINGER 
Instructor in History (1978). 

B.A., University of Maryland, 1974; 
M.A., George Washington University, 
1976. 

KATHLEEN W. BARBER 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1960). 

A. B., Syracuse University, 1947. 

LEE W. BARIC 

Professor of Mathematics (1964). 

B. S., Dickinson College, 1956; M.S., 
Lehigh University, 1961; Ph D., 1966. 

BETTY M. BARNES 

Assistant Professor of Environmental 

Science (1978). 

A. B., Winthrop College, 1950; M.A., 
Duke University, 1953; Ph D., George¬ 
town University, 1977. 

CHARLES A. BARONE 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

(1975). 

B. A., American University, 1971; 
PhD., 1978. 

DANIEL R. BECHTEL 

Professor of Religion, Chairman of the 

Department of Religion (1964). 

A. B., Franklin and Marshall College, 
1954; B.D., Yale University, 1958; 
Ph D., Drew University, 1964. Lindback 
Award for Distinguished Teaching, 
1969-70. 

JOHN E. BENSON 

Charles A. Dana Professor of Chemistry 
(1964). 

B. S., Pennsylvania State University, 

1950; M.A., Princeton University, 

1953; Ph D., 1957. 

PAUL J. BIEBEL 
Professor of Biology (1963). 

B.S., University of Notre Dame, 1949; 
M S., St. Louis University, 1955; Ph.D., 
Indiana University, 1963. 

MARIANNA BOGOJAVLENSKY 
Professor of German and Russian Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, Chairman of the 
Department of German and Russian 
(1963). 

M.A., University of Helsinki, 1939; 
Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
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1959. Lindback Award for Distin¬ 
guished Teaching, 1972-73; Ganoe 
Award for Inspirational Teaching, 
1977-78. 

HARRY F. BOOTH 

Charles A. Dana Professor of Religion 
(1964). 

A. B., Harvard College, 1949; S.T.B., 
Boston University, 1952; Ph D., 1963. 
Lindback Award for Distinguished 
Teaching, 7966-67. Ganoe Award for 
Inspirational Teaching, 1970-71. 

DONALD V. BOWIE** 

Assistant Professor of English (1969). 

B. A., Tufts University, 1967; M.A., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1969. 

ANITA R. BRANDON 

Part-time Instructor in Woodwinds 

(1976). 

B.M., Ithaca College, 1968; M.M., 
University of Arizona, 1972. 

THOMAS BRENNAN 
Assistant Professor of Biology (1978). 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1965; M.S., 
Rutgers University, 1975; Ph D., 1977. 

DAVID BRUBAKER* 

Professor of Drama (1956). 

A. B., Franklin and Marshall College, 
1948. Lindback Award for Distin¬ 
guished Teaching, 1967-68. 

CAROLINE A. BRUZELIUS* 

Assistant Professor of Fine Arts (1977). 

B. A., Wellesley College, 1971; M.A., 
Yale University, 1974; M.Phil., 1975; 
PhD., 1977. 

TRUMAN C. BULLARD* 

Professor of Music (1965). 

A. B., Haverford College, 1960; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1963; Ph.D., Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester, 1971 Lindback 
Award for Distinguished Teaching, 
1970-71. 

JAMES W. CARSON 

Associate Professor of History (1956). 

B. S. in Ed., Miami University, 1948; 
M.A., 1951. 




ROBERT W. CAVENAGH, JR. 

Director of Instructional Media with 
the rank of Assistant Professor (1972). 

A. B., Princeton University, 1965; 
M.Ed., University of Virginia, 1970. 

WALTER CHROMIAK 
Instructor in Psychology (1979). 

B. A., Temple University, 1974. 

CREGORY L. CLEMENTS 
Assistant Professor of Physics (1978). 
B.A., University of Iowa, 1971; M S., 
1976; Ph D., 1978. 

MARCIA B. CONNER 
Associate Professor of English , Chair¬ 
woman of the Department of English 
(1964). B.A., Cornell College, 1947; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1949. 

OLGA F. VILLARES de CONNOR 
Assistant Professor of Spanish (1978). 
M.A., University of Pennsylvania, 196u. 

STEPHEN B. COSLETT 
Professor of Psychology (1960). 

B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1953; 
M.A., University of Denver, 1957; 
PhD., 1960. 

DOROTHY W. CULP 
Associate Professor of English (1970). 
B.A., Muskingum College, 1952; M.A., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1956; 
Ph D., Columbia University, 1967. 

PATRICK W. CUMMINGS 
Professor of Military Science (1977). 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
1960; M.S., George Washington Uni¬ 
versity, 1970; Lieutenant Colonel, 
Engineers Corps, U S. Army. 

SYLVIE G. DAVIDSON 
Assistant Professor of French (1979). 
Licence-es-Lettres, Universite' of Mont¬ 
pellier, 1967; Maitrise d' Italien, 1968; 
Doctorat de Troisieme Cycle, 1978. 

CARY D. D'LAMATER 
Assistant Professor of Education (1977). 
B.A., University of New Mexico, 1969; 
M.A., 1972; Ph D., Arizona State Uni¬ 
versity, 1975. 


JOSEPH G. DuCHARME 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1955). 

B.S. in P.Ed., Ithaca College, 1948; 
M.A. in P.Ed., New York University, 
1951. 

CYRIL W. DWIGGINS* 

Associate Professor of Philosophy 
(1970). 

B.A., Aquinas Institute, 1955; M.A., 
1956; Ph D., Northwestern University, 
1978. 

GEORGE ELLARD 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
(1978). 

B.A., Fordham University, 1969; 
M.Phil., Yale University, 1971, Ph D., 
1973. 

LARRY A. ENGBERG** 

Associate Professor of Psychology 
(1973). 

B.S., Montana State University, 1968; 
M.A., University of Colorado, 1972; 
PhD., 1973. 

JOSEPH H. ESCOVITZ 

Assistant Professor of Islamic Studies 

(1979). 

B.A., Brandeis University, 1967; M.A., 
McGill University, 1975; Ph D., 1978. 

DOUGLAS P. FENNER 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 

(1977). 

B.A., Reed College, 1971; PhD., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1976. 

CATHERINE FERGUSON 
Assistant Professor of French (1979). 
A.B., Hunter College, 1961; M.A., Bryn 
Mawr College, 1971; Ph D., 1977. 

FREDERICK P. FERRE 
Charles A. Dana Professor of Philos¬ 
ophy, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy , Secretary of the Faculty, 
Mace Bearer (1962). 

A.B., Boston University, 1954; M.A., 
Vanderbilt University, 1955; Ph D., 
University of St. Andrews, 1959. 
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R. LEON FITTS 

Associate Professor of Classical 
Studies, Chairman of the Department 
of Classical Studies (1972). 

B.A., Baylor University, 1963; M.A., 
University of Georgia, 1967; Ph D., 
Ohio State University, 1971. Ganoe 
Award for Inspirational Teaching, 
7976-77. 

DONALD W. FLAHERTY 
Professor of Political Science (1952). 

A. B., Syracuse University, 1943; Ph D., 
1954; Lind back Award for Distin¬ 
guished Teaching; 1977-78. 

ARTURO A. FOX** 

Professor of Spanish (1966). 

Bachelor of Letters and Sciences, The 
Friends School, Instituto Pre-univer- 
sitario de Holguin (Cuba), 1952; Doctor 
en Derecho, University of Havana, 
1960; Ph D., University of Minnesota, 
1971. 

GEORGE FRIEDMAN 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

(1974). 

B. A., City College of the City Univer¬ 
sity of New York, 1970; M.A., Cornell 
University, 1973; Ph D., 1976. 

CLARKE W. GARRETT 
Professor of History (1965). 

B.A., Carleton College, 1956; M S., 
University of Wisconsin, 1957; Ph D., 
1961. 

WARREN J. GATES** 

Robert Coleman Professor of History 
(1951). 

A. B., Duke University, 1941; A M., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1947; 
Ph.D., 1951. 

KENWOOD E. GIFFHORN 
Instructor in Military Science (1978). 

B. A., University of Nebraska, 1971; 
M.S., Fitchburg State College, 1976; 
Major, Military Intelligence, U.S. 
Army. 

ROSS B. GINGRICH 
Instructor in Mathematics (1977). 

B.A., Dickinson College, 1971; M S., 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1973. 
*On leave 1979-80. 
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WILBUR ). COBRECHT 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1960). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1952; A M., 
Duke University, 1959. 

GLEN H. GOULD 
Professor of Music (1979). 

B. M., University of Southern 
California, 1949; M.M., Wayne State 
University, 1951; PhD., Indiana 
University, 1964. 

HENRY W. A. HANSON, III* 
Associate Professor of Geology (1966). 
B.S., University of Alaska, 1960; M S., 
Pennsylvania State University, 1965; 
PhD., 1968. 

WILLIAM A. HARMS 
Associate Professor of English (1968). 
B.A., Hope College, 1961; M.A., Mich¬ 
igan State University, 1963; Ph D., 
Indiana University, 1971. 

FRANK R. HARTMAN 

Associate Professor of Psychology 

(1960). 

B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 
1953; M S., 1955; Ph D., 1957. 

CHARLES M. HARVEY* 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 
(1972). 

A.B., Harvard University, 1961; Ph D., 
Stanford University, 1965. 

JOHN S. HENDERSON 

Associate Professor of French i, Director 

of Off-Campus Studies (1966). 

A. B., Bates College, 1961; M.A., Brown 
University, 1963; Ph D., 1966. 

SHARON L. HIRSH 

Assistant Professor of Fine Arts (1974). 

B. A., Rosemont College, 1970; M.A., 
University of Pittsburgh, 1971; Ph.D., 
1974. 

A. CRAIG HOUSTON 
Professor of Economics , Chairman of 
the Department of Economics , Marshal 
of the College (1956). 

A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 
1951; Graduate School for English 
Speaking Students, University of 




Stockholm, 1952; Ph D., Pennsylvania 
State University, 1962. 

MARVIN ISRAEL 

Associate Professor of Sociology (1968). 
B.A., City College of New York, 1959. 

CHARLES A. JARVIS 
Associate Professor of History , Di¬ 
rector of the Dickinson Center for 
European Studies in Bologna (1969). 
B.A., DePauw University, 1963; M.A., 
University of Missouri, 1964; Ph D., 
1969. 

WILLIAM B. JEFFRIES 
Professor of Biology (1959). 

B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1949; 
M.A., University of North Carolina, 
1952; Ph.D., 1955. Lindback Award for 
Distinguished Teaching, 1964-65. 

Canoe Award for Inspirational Teach¬ 
ing1975-76. 

ASHOK K. KAPOOR 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

(1976). 

B.A., University of Delhi, India, 1965; 
M.A., 1967; M.A., University of Min¬ 
nesota, 1974; M B A., 1974. 

JULIUS S. KASSOVIC 
Instructor in Anthropology (1979). 
B.A., University of California at 
Berkeley, 1971; M.A., 1977. 

MELISSA B. KASSOVIC 
Instructor in Anthropology (1978). 
B.A., University of California at 
Berkeley, 1970; M.A., 1975. 

VYTAUTAS M. KAVOLIS 
Charles A. Dana Professor of Compar¬ 
ative Civilizations and Professor of 
Sociology (1964). 

B.A,, University of Wisconsin, 1952; 
M.A., Harvard University, 1956; Ph D., 
1960. 

JOSEF M. KELLINGER 
Professor of German (1979). 

A.B., Capital University, 1941; M.A., 
Ohio State University, 1942; Ph D., 
Syracuse University, 1952. 
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VICTOR C. KENDALL 

Part-time Instructor in Music (1979). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1973; M.A., 
University of Washington, 1975. 

PETER G. KIMMEL 

Assistant Professor of Geology (1979). 

B. S., Oregon State University, 1973; 
M S., University of Michigan, 1975; 
PhD., 1979. 

JOHN L. KING* 

Associate Professor of Accounting 
(1959). 

B.A., Princeton University, 1948; M.A., 
University of Denver, 1950. Ganoe 
Award for Inspirational Teaching , 
1971-72. 

MICHAEL B. KLINE 
Associate Professor of French (1968). 
B.A., Rutgers University, 1961; M.A., 
Brown University, 1962; Ph D., 1971. 

ALLEN KRANTZ 

Part-time Instructor in Guitar and Lute 
(1976). 

B.M., San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, 1974; M.A., Stanford University, 
1976. 

DAVID L. KRANZ 

Assistant Professor of English (1979). 
B.A., Princeton University, 1964; M.A., 
University of California at Berkeley, 
1971; Ph D., 1977. 

HARRY D. KREBS* 

Associate Professor of Comparative 
Civilizations (1972). 

B.A., University of Nebraska, 1963; 
M.A., Temple University, 1974; Ph D., 
1978. 

RICHARD M. LANE 
Associate Professor of Biology, Chair¬ 
man of the Department of Biology 
(1967). 

B.S., Loyola College, 1959; M S., Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, 1963; Ph D., 1969. 

KENNETH L. LAWS 
Professor of Physics (1962). 

B.S., California Institute of Technology, 
1956; M S., University of Pennsylvania, 
1958; Ph D., Bryn Mawr College, 1962. 
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PRISCILLA W. LAWS 
Professor of Physics (1965). 

B.A., Reed College, 1961; M.A., Bryn 
Mawr College, 1963; Ph D., 1966. 

SANDRA S. LEHMAN 
Instructor in Physical Education (1976). 
B.S., Western Maryland College, 
1975; M.Ed., 1976. 

ROBERT E. LEYON 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry, (1969). 

B.A., Williams College, 1958; M.A., 
Princeton University, 1960; PhD., 
1962. 

JOHN H. LIGHT 

Professor of Mathematics (1959). 

B.S., Lebanon Valley College, 1948; 
M.S. in Physics, Pennsylvania State 
University, 1950; M.S. in Engr. Mech., 
1957. 

PHILIP N. LOCKHART 
Professor of Classical Languages , 
Asbury J. Clarke Chair of Latin , 
Parliamentarian of the Faculty (1963). 
B.A., University of Pennsylvania, 
1950; M.A., University of North 

Carolina, 1951; Ph D., Yale University, 
1959. Ganoe Award for Inspirational 
Teaching 1968-69; 1972-73. 

HOWARD C. LONG* 

Professor of Physics, Joseph Priestley 
Chair of Natural Philosophy (1959). 

A. B., Northwestern University, 1941; 
Ph D., Ohio State University, 1948. 
Lindback Award for Distinguished 
Teaching , 1975-76. 

BARRY A. LOVE 

Assistant Professor of Economics 
(1978). 

B. A., Rutgers University, 1966; M.R.P., 
University of North Carolina, 1968; 
Ph D., University of Virginia, 1978. 

JOHN W. LUETZELSCHWAB 
Associate Professor of Physics , Chair¬ 
man of the Department of Physics and 
Astronomy (1968). 
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A. B., Earlham College, 1962; M.A., 
Washington University, 1968; Ph D., 
1968. 

KAREN P. MAJOR 

Assistant Professor of Education (1978). 

B. S., Chestnut Hill College, 1970; 
M.S., Hofstra University, 1972; Ph D., 
1978. 

LONNA M. MALMSHEIMER 
Associate Professor of American Stud¬ 
ies; Director of the American Studies 
Program (1975). 

B.A., Pennsylvania State University, 
1962; M.A., 1965; Ph D., University of 
Minnesota, 1973. 

VICTOR J. MARMA 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

(1977). 

B.E.E., Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, 1957; M.A., 1958; M.S., Harvard 
University, 1962; Ph D., 1967. 

PETER E. MARTIN 

Professor of Mathematics (1965). 

B.A., Yale University, 1950; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1951; Ph D., 1958. 

ENRIQUE J MARTINEZ-VIDAL 
Professor of Romance Languages , 
Chairman of the Department of 
Spanish and Italian (1965). 

M.A., Temple University, 1960; Ph D., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1970. 

ANN H. MATHEWS 
Part-time Instructor in Voice (1970). 
B.Mus., Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, 1969; M.Mus., 1971. 

BARBARA B. McDONALD 
Professor of Biology (1956). 

B.S., Simmons College, 1948; M.A., 
Columbia University, 1955; PhD., 
1957. 

daniel j. McDonald 

Professor of Biology (1956). 

B.S., Siena College, 1950; M.A., 

Columbia University, 1952; PhD., 
1955. 

Gary l. McDowell 

Assistant Professor of Political 
Science (1979). 
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B.A., University of South Florida, 
1972; M.A., Memphis State University, 
1974; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1978. 

JOSEPH E. McEVOY 
Assistant Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1979). 

B.S., Springfield College, 1969; 
M.P.E., 1970; D.P.E., 1975. 

NANCY C. MELLERSKI 
Instructor in French (1977). 

B.A., State University of New York at 
Binghamton, 1966; M.A., University of 
Toronto, 1968. 

WILLIAM J. NICKEY* 

Assistant Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1966). 

B.S., West Chester State College, 
1957; M.Ed., 1968. 

JEFFREY W. NIEMITZ 
Assistant Professor of Geology (1977). 
B.A., Williams College, 1972; Ph D., 
University of Southern California, 
1977. 

K. ROBERT NILSSON 
Professor of Political Science (1962). 
B.A., Temple University, 1951; M.A., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1957; Ph D., 
Columbia University, 1964. Certificate 
of the Institute on International and 
Comparative Law, 1974. Lindback 
Award for Distinguished Teaching, 
1963-64. 

SHARON J. O'BRIEN 
Assistant Professor of English (1975). 
B.A., Radcliffe College, 1967; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1969; Ph D., 1975. 

JOHN M. OSBORNE 
Instructor in History (1979). 

B.A., Rice University, 1974; M.A., 
Stanford University, 1976. 

PONG-HI PARK 
Instructor in Piano (1969). 

B.A., Seoul National University, Col¬ 
lege of Music, 1965; M.A., Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, 1966; Artist 
Diploma, 1967. 


E. ROBERT PAUL 

Coordinator of Academic Computing 
with the rank of Assistant Professor in 
the History of Science (1976). 

B.S., Brigham Young University, 1966; 
M S., 1971; M.A., Indiana University, 
1974; Ph D., 1976. 

MORRIS K. PERINCHIEF 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts (1979). 

A. B., University of Delaware, 1963; 
M.A., University of Chicago, 1970; 
Ph D., University of Wisconsin, 1974. 

FRED C. PETTY 

Associate Professor of Music (1971). 

B. Mus., Texas Christian University, 
1961; M.A., Cornell University, 1964; 
Ph D., Yale University, 1971. 

RICHARD A. PFAU 

Assistant Professor of History (1975). 

A. B., Hamilton College, 1964; M.A., 
University of Virginia, 1973; Ph D., 
1975. 

J. FORREST POSEY, JR. 

Associate Professor of Music , (1962). 

B. Mus., Hardin-Simmons University, 
1951; M.Mus., University of Texas, 
1954; M.A., Harvard University, 1962. 

NOEL POTTER, JR. 

Associate Professor of Geology, Chair¬ 
man of the Department of Geology 
(1969). 

A. B., Franklin and Marshall College, 
1961; M.A., Dartmouth College, 1963; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1969. 
Lindback Award for Distinguished 
Teaching; 1978-79. 

JUTTA RAMIN 

Assistant Professor of German (1979). 
Ph D., Johns Hopkins University, 1977. 

THOMAS L. REED, JR. 

Assistant Professor of English (1977). 

B. A., Yale University, 1969; M.A., Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, 1971; Ph D., 1978. 

GEORGE N. RHYNE* 

Associate Professor of History (19b5). 
A.B., Davidson College, 1961; M.A., 
University of North Carolina, 1963; 
Ph.D., 1968. 
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LYNN S. ROBERTSON** 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 
(1976). 

B.S., Cornell University, 1971; M.S., 
University of Wisconsin, 1973; Ph D., 
1977. 

DIETER J. ROLLFINKE* 

Associate Professor of German (1964). 
B.S., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
1963; M.A., Columbia University, 1966; 
Ph D., Johns Hopkins University, 1977. 

GERALD C. ROPER 
Professor of Chemistry (1962). 

A. A., Boston University, 1953; B.A., 
1956; Ph D., 1966. 

KENNETH M. ROSEN 

Associate Professor of English (1969). 

B. A., Cornell University, 1959; M.A., 
San Francisco State University, 1964; 
PhD., University of New Mexico, 1969. 

S. NED ROSENBAUM 

Associate Professor of Religion and 

Classics (1970). 

B.A., Tulane University, 1961; M.A., 
Brandeis University, 1967; Ph D., 1974. 

ELLEN ROSENMAN 
Instructor in English (1979). 

B.A., Bryn Mawr College, 1973. 

EUGENE J. ROSI 

Professor of Political Science, Chair¬ 
man of the Department of Political 
Science (1965). 

B.A., Syracuse University, 1952; M.A., 
1953; Diploma, Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies 
(Bologna), 1958; Ph D., Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1964. Canoe Award for 
Inspirational Teaching; 1969-70. 

J. MARK RUHL 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 
(1975). 

B.A., Dickinson College, 1970; M.A., 
Syracuse University, 1972; Ph D., 1975. 


WILLIAM R. SCHEARER 

Associate Professor of Chemistry 

(1968). 

B.S., Ursinus College, 1957; M.A., 
Princeton University, 1959; PhD., 
1963. 

RICHARD SCIACCA*** 

Instructor in Economics (1978). 

B.A., State University of New York at 
Binghamton, 1974; M.A., Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, 1978. 

H. WADE SEAFORD, JR. 

Associate Professor of Anthropology, 
Chairman of the Department of Soci¬ 
ology-Anthropology (1961). 

A. B., Wheaton College, 1946; Graduate 
Studies, Escuela Nacional de Antro- 
pologia e Historia (Mexico), 1948-50; 
A M., Harvard University, 1964; Ph D., 
1971. 

HELEN R. SEGALL 

Associate Professor of Russian (1976). 

B. S., Simmons College, 1954; Ph D., 
Bryn Mawr College, 1974. 

DONALD R. SEIBERT 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1957). 

B.S., George Washington University, 
1943; M.A., Columbia University, 1950. 

RICHARD M. SHEELEY 
Associate Professor of Chemistry (1969). 
B.S., University of Utah, 1957; M S., 
Pennsylvania State University, 1959; 
Ph D., Brigham Young University, 1964. 

ROBERT D. SIDER 
Professor of Classical Languages (1968). 
B.A., University of Saskatchewan, 
1955; M.A., 1956; B.A., Oxford Univer¬ 
sity, 1958; M.A., 1964; Ph D., 1965. 
Lind back Award for Distinguished 
Teaching , 1973-74. Canoe Award for 
Inspirational Teaching, 1978-79. 
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RALPH L. SLOTTEN 
Professor of Religion (1966). 

B.A., Drake University, 1948; B.D., 
1951; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1958; Ph D., 1966. 

T. SCOTT SMITH 

Associate Professor of Physics (1969). 
A.B., Princeton University, 1963; 
Ph D., University of Maryland, 1967. 

BARBARA S. SPEAR 
Instructor in Drama (1979). 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1974; M.A., 
University of North Carolina, 1975 

JACK R. STODGHILL 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Chairman of the Department of Math¬ 
ematics (1967). 

A. B., Wabash College, 1957; M.S., 
Purdue University, 1960; M.S., Florida 
State University, 1975; Ph D., Brown 
University, 1971. 

CARL A. STRANG 

Assistant Professor of Biology (1976). 

B. S., Purdue University, 1973; Ph D., 
1976. 

ANDRES SURIS 

Associate Professor of Spanish (1973). 
Licenciado en Derecho, Universidad 
de Barcelona, 1941; M.A., University 
of Minnesota, 1968; Ph D., 1972. 

CANDADAI K. TIRUMALAI 
Professor of English (1967). 

B.A., Osmania University, India, 1957; 
M.A., 1959; Ph.D., University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, 1969. Lind back Award for 
Distinguished Teaching, 1971-72. 

Ganoe Award for Inspirational Teach¬ 
ing, 1973-74. 

WILLIAM W. VERNON 
Professor of Geology (1957). 

B.A., University of New Hampshire, 
1952; M.S., Lehigh University, 1955; 
Ph.D., 1964. Lindback Award for 
Distinguished Teaching, 1966-67. 

LEE ANN WAGNER 
Assistant Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1952; 1966). 

B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 
1948. 


RICHARD H. WANNER 
Professor of Psychology, Chairman of 
the Department of Psychology and 
Education (1946; 1961). 

A. B., FrankNn and Marshall College, 
1939; Ed.M., Harvard University, 
1940; Ed.D., 1968. 

DAVID L. WATKINS 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education (1967). 

B. S., Pennsylvania State University, 
1958; M.A., University of Iowa, 1961. 

STEPHEN WEINBERGER 
Associate Professor of History, Chair¬ 
man of the Department of History 
(1969). 

B.A., Northeastern University, 1965; 
M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1966; 
PhD., 1969. 

NEIL B. WEISSMAN 
Assistant Professor of History (1975). 
B.A., Colgate University, 1970; M.A., 
Princeton University, 1972; Ph D., 1976. 

CANDIE C. WILDERMAN* 

Instructor in Environmental Science 
(1974). 

B.S., Tufts University, 1968; M.A., 
Harvard University, 1969. 

ROBERT P. WINSTON 

Assistant Professor of English (1979). 

A. B., Bates College, 1972; M.A., Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, 1973; Ph D., 1979. 

WILLIAM H. WISHMEYER 
Professor of English (1957). 

B. A., Johns Hopkins University, 1948; 
M.A., 1949; Ph.D., University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, 1957. 

NEIL S. WOLF 

Associate Professor of Physics (1967). 
B.S., Queens College, 1958; MS., 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 1960; 
PhD., 1966. 
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Faculty Support 

CHARLES M. HUPPMAN 
Assistant to the Professor of Military 
Science (1977). 

B.A., Loyola College, 1968; Captain, 
Military Police, U.S. Army. 

BENNIE B. JAMERSON 

Assistant to the Professor of Military 

Science (1979). 

B.B.A., University of Arkansas, 1971; 
Captain, Artillery, U.S. Army. 

Library 

JOAN M. BECHTEL 
Librarian (1971). 

A. B., Wilson College, 1955; M.S. in 

L. S., Drexel University, 1971. 

DOROTHY H. CIESLICKI 
Associate Professor of Library 
Resources, Chairwoman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Library Resources (1967). 

B. S., Bucknell University, 1946; M.S. 
in L.S., Columbia University, 1967. 

ELLEN A. DEREY 
Librarian (1979). 

B.A., University of Colorado, 1974; 

M. A., Pennsylvania State University, 
1978; M.L.S., University of Pittsburgh, 
1979. 

RHEBA P. DUPRAS 
Assistant Professor of Library Re¬ 
sources (1977). 

B.A., Marietta College, 1973; M.A., 
State University of New York at Bing- 

*On leave 1979-80. 


JOSEPH M. MANCUSO, JR. 

Assistant to the Professor of Military 
Science (1978). 

B.S., Duquesne University, 1968; 
Captain, Infantry, U.S. Army. 

JAMES B. SHEEHAN-DRAKE 
Technical Director for the Mermaid 
Players (1974). 

B.A., Dickinson College, 1970. 


hamton, 1975; M.S. in L.S., University 
of Kentucky, 1977. 

YATES M. FORBIS* 

Associate Professor of Library Re¬ 
sources (1965). 

B.S., Appalachian State Teachers 
College, 1951; M.A., 1955; M.S. in L.S., 
Columbia University, 1960. 

MARTHA C. SLOTTEN 
Curator of Special Collections, Archi¬ 
vist of the College (1974). 

B.A., Earlham College, 1943; M.A., 
University of Wisconsin, 1950. 

LAWRENCE J. M. WILT 
Assistant Professor of Library Re¬ 
sources (1977). 

B.A., State University of New York at 
Binghamton, 1970; M.A., Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, 1975; M.L.S., 1977. 

ISINGARD M. WOODWORTH 
Assistant Professor of Library Re¬ 
sources (1969). 

A.B., University of California at 
Berkeley, 1968; M.L.S., 1969. 


College Services 


Office of 
the President 

Sam A. Banks 

The President of the College , Lemuel 
T. Appold Foundation (1975). 


A.B., Duke University, 1949; M.Div., 
Emory University, 1952; Ph D., Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, 1971; Litt.D., College 
of Charleston, 1976. 

M. Charles Seller 

Executive Assistant to the President 
(1975). 
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A.B., Dickinson College, 1955; M.A., 
Pennsylvania State University, 1963. 

George Shuman, Jr. 

Vice President Emeritus, Development 
Officer (1935). 

Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1937; LL.D., 
Lycoming College, 1958. 

Benjamin D. James 
Richard V. C. Watkins Professor Emeri¬ 
tus of Psychology and Education, 
Presidential Representative (1941). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1934; M.A., 
Bucknell University, 1936; Ph.D., Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1962; LL.D., 
Dickinson School of Law, 1976. 

COMPUTER CENTER 

Thomas W. Burtnett 

Director of the Computer Center (1976). 

B. S. in E.E., Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity, 1964; M.S. in E.E., Case 
Western Reserve University, 1965. 

E. Robert Paul 

Coordinator of Academic Computing 
with the rank of Assistant Professor in 
the History of Science (1976). 

B.S., Brigham Young University, 1966; 
M S., 1971; M.A., Indiana University, 
1974; Ph.D., 1976. 

Robert A. Riley 

Coordinator of Administrative Com¬ 
puting. 

B.S., Elizabethtown College, 1976. 

OFFICE OF 
ADMISSIONS 

J. Larry Mench 

Director of Admissions (1974). 

B.A., Oberlin College, 1962; M.A., 1963. 

R. Russell Shunk 

Associate Director of Admissions 
(1976). 

A.B., Lafayette College, 1965; M.A., 
Lehigh University, 1966. 

James M. Reilly 

Assistant Director of Admissions (1977). 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1977. 


Kyle R. Stewart 

Assistant Director of Admissions (1978). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1978. 

Division of 
Academic Affairs 

George Allan 

Dean of the College, Russell I. Thomp¬ 
son Chair of the Dean of the College, 
Professor of Philosophy (1963). 

B. A., Grinnell College, 1957; B.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, 1960; 
Ph D., Yale University, 1963. Lindback 
Award for Distinguished Teaching, 
1968-69. 

Ronald E. Doernbach 
Registrar (1974). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1965. 

Susan F. Nichols 

Assistant Dean of the College (1977). 

B. A., State University of Iowa, 1960; 
M.A., 1967. 

Margaret D. Garrett 
Assistant to the Dean of the College, 
Director of Continuing Education, 
Director of the Summer School (1976). 
B.S., Illinois State University, 1957; 
M.A., Northwestern University, 1971; 
Ph D., George Washington University, 
1978. 

John S. Henderson 

Director of Off-Campus Studies, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of French (1966). 

B.A., Bates College, 1961; M.A., Brown 
University, 1963; Ph D., 1966. 

Robert W. Cavenagh, Jr. 

Director of Instructional Media with 
the rank of Assistant Professor (1972). 
A.B., Princeton University, 1965; 
M.Ed., University of Virginia, 1970. 

Division of 
Educational Services 

Leonard S. Goldberg 

Dean of Educational Services (1977). 
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B.A., State University of New York at 
Oswego, 1964; M.A., Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, 1966; Ph D., 1969. 

Mary Watson Carson 
Associate Dean of Special Programs, 
The George Metzger Chair of the Dean 
of Women (1968). 

B.A., Wichita State University, 1959; 
M.A., 1960. 

R. Bruce Wall 

Associate Dean of Residential Services 
(1977). 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1970; M.A., 
Bowling Green State University, 1975. 

Howard E. Figler 

Director of Counseling and Placement 
(1970). 

A. B., Emory University, 1960; M B A., 
New York University, 1961; Ph D., 
Florida State University, 1968. 

Wanda L. Ruffin 
College Counselor (1978). 

B. S., Mississippi Valley State Univer¬ 
sity, 1972; M.S.W., University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, 1976. 

Anne S. Abrams 

Director of Holland Union Building 
and Coordinator of Campus Activities 
(1979). 

B.A., State University of New York at 
Fredonia, 1974; M.A., University of 
Kansas, 1977. 

Donald V. Raley 

Director of Financial Aid (1977). 

B.A., Blackburn College, 1960; M.A., 
University of Colorado, 1967. 

M. Jane Hunsecker 

Assistant Director of Financial Aid 

(1979). 

B.A., College Misericordia, 1972; M.S., 
Shippensburg State College, 1977. 

David L. Watkins 

Chairman and Director of Curricular 
Instruction, Department of Physical 
Education , Associate Professor of 
Physical Education (1967). 

B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 
1958; M.A., University of Iowa, 1961. 


Joseph G. DuCharme 

Director of Men's Athletics, Associate 

Professor of Physical Education (1955). 

B.S. in P.Ed., Ithaca College, 1948; 

M.A. in P.Ed., New York University, 

1951. 

Kathleen W. Barber 
Director of Women's Athletics, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Physical Education 
(1960). 

A. B., Syracuse University, 1947. 
Donald R. Seibert 

Director of Intramurals and Recreation, 
Associate Professor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion (1957). 

B. S., George Washington University, 
1943; M.A., Columbia University, 1950. 

Robert A. Hollen 
College Physician (1965). 

B.A., Pennsylvania State University, 
1954; M.D., Temple University, 1958. 

Harold G. Kretzing 
College Physician (1965). 

B.S., Albright College, 1955; M.D., 
Temple University, 1959. 

Esther M. Bushey, R.N. 

Director , Health Center (1960). 

Annette G. Wymond, R.N. 

Assistant Director, Health Center 
(1964). 

Division of Business 
and Financia IA ffa irs 

James M. Nicholson 
Treasurer (1978). 

B.A., Cornell College, 1959. 

Barry L. Gaal 
Business Manager (1971). 

B.S., Moravian College, 1961. 

Robert W. Belyea 

Comptroller, Assistant Treasurer (1968). 
B.A., Colby College, 1951. 

Harold S. Fraker, Jr. 

Assistant Comptroller (1979). 

B.S., Shippensburg State College, 1974. 
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Robert H. Rasch 

Director of Personnel and Summer 
Conferences (1973). 

B.S., University of Rhode Island, 1965; 
M.B.A., Western New England College, 
1973. 

Howard G. Baum 

Director of Auxiliary Services (1964). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1950. 

George L. Eurich 

Director of Physical Plant (1970). 

Wayne M. Modny 

Director of Food Services (1974). 

Ernest E. Talbot 

Supervisor of Campus Security (1971). 

Division of 
Communications 
and Development 

Leonard G. Doran 

Executive Director of Communications 
and Development (1973). 

B. A., Harvard University, 1942; M.A., 
George Washington University, 1949. 

J. Brooks Jones 

Director of Development (1974). 

B.A., West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
1962. 

George F. Stehley 

Director of Alumni Relations and 
Alumni Secretary (1970). 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1962. 

Peter B. Shultzabarger 

Assistant Director of Development 

(1978). 

B. A., West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
1968; M.Div., Garrett Theological 
Seminary, 1971. 

Nancy Lee Winkelman 
Director of Publications (1975). 

B.A., Western Maryland College, 
1951; M.Ed., 1969. 


John E. Ross 

Director of Public Information Services 
(1976). 

B.S., East Tennessee State University, 
1969. 


CENTRAL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CONSORTIUM 

Beverley D. Eddy 
Director 

B.A., College of Wooster, 1962; M.A., 
Indiana LJniversity, 1964; Ph.D., 1970. 

Board of Advisors 

The purposes of the Board of Ad¬ 
visors are to provide consultation and 
advice to the president of the College 
and to the Board of Trustees in matters 
relating to the total educational 
program, the development of the Col¬ 
lege's physical and financial resources, 
and the securing of highest quality 
students for admission to the College. 
Alumni, parents of present or former 
students, and other individual friends 
of the College are eligible for member¬ 
ship. Appointments to the Board of 
Advisors are made by the president of 
the Board of Trustees. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Spence Altman '51 
President, Altman and Weil, Inc. 
Ardmore, Pa. 19003 

Mr. Joseph D. Brenner '39 
President, AMP, Inc. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 17101 

Col. C. Paul Burtner, Jr. (Ret.) '41 
Potomac, Md. 20854 

Mr. Philip C. Capice '52 
Lorimar Productions, Inc. 

Burbank, Ca. 91522 

Mr. Fred J. Charley '38 
President, Charley Bros. Co. 
Greensburg, Pa. 15601 
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Mr. Homer C. Earll 

President, Earll Forest Products, Inc. 

Baltimore, Md. 21210 

Dr. Jesse J. Hymes '33 
Mount Vernon. N Y 10552 

Ambassador Carol C. Laise 
(Mrs. Ellsworth Bunker) 

Washington, D.C. 20016 

Samuel J. McCartney, Jr. '41 
Atlanta, Ga. 30345 

Mr. Edward K. Masland '54 
President, Carlisle Container 
Company 
Carlisle, Pa. 17013 

Dr. Meyer P. Potamkin '32 
President, Boulevard Mortgage 
Company 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 

Dr. Wilbur Rabinowitz '40 
President, J. Rabinowitz & Sons, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N Y. 11237 

Mrs. Inge Paul Stafford '58 
Essex Fells. N.J. 07021 

Mr. Harrison M. Symmes 
Mount Vernon, Va. 22121 

Dr. John V. Thornton (Chairman) 
Executive Vice President-Finance 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc. 

New York, N.Y. 10003 

Mr. Ralph M. Whitticar 
Whitticar, Sokol & Ledbetter 
Fredericksburg, Va. 22401 

Mr. Robert J. Wise '53 
President, Key Point Corporation 
Berwick, Pa. 18603 

Mr. Ray L. Wolfe 

President, Farmers Trust Company 

Carlisle, Pa. 17013 

Alumni Council 

Term Expires 1980 

Dorothy Harpster '28, Shippensburg 
Mrs. Lenore S. Caldwell '49, Harrisburg 
Charles W. Howell '51, Carlisle 


Bonnie D. Menaker, Esq. '61, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Barbara R. Strite '61, Gettysburg 
James F. Jorden, Esq. '63, Vienna VA 
Andrew C. Hecker, Jr., Esq. '65, 
Philadelphia, (President) 

John C. Goodchild, Jr. '67, Wayne 
Rosalyn K. Robinson, Esq. '68, Phila¬ 
delphia (Vice President) 

James Gerlach '77, Carlisle 

Term Expires 1981 

Lester T. Etter '34, Carlisle (Secretary) 
Herschel E. Shortlidge '34, Drexel Hill 
Mrs. Margaret B. Burtner '41, 
Potomac MD 

Mrs. Sally S. Small '51, West Lawn 
John E. Colburn '52, Media 
J. Bruce McKinney '59, Hershey 
Eric Drake '70, Carlisle 
David R. Witwer '71, Chicago IL 
Katharine E. Bachman, Esq. '75, 
Somerville MA 

Richard A. Burnett '78, Carlisle 

Term Expires 1982 

Mrs. Ruth S. Spangler '35, Harrisburg 
Austin Bittle '39, Phoenix MD 
Ellis E. Stern, Jr. '49, Coatesville 
Mrs. Rosalie E. Dunkle '50, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Virginia M. Rahal '52, Carlisle 
Dr. John M. Kohlmeier, Jr. '56, 
Northbrook IL 

William M. Gormly '63, Phoenix AZ 
Jace J. Wagner '79, Allentown 

Parents Advisory 
Council 

The following is a list of Dickinson's 
Parents Advisory Council members. 
These are parents who serve as liaison 
between the College administration 
and the general parent body. They 
have agreed to act as informal admis¬ 
sions representatives of Dickinson. 
Please feel free to contact any person 
on the list if you desire more in-depth 
information about the College from a 
parent's perspective. 

CONNECTICUT 
Old Greenwich 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Rubicam 
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Orange 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan K. Poole, Jr. 
Waterbury 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison D. Bonner 
Weston 

Mr. and Mrs. William S. Gemmell 
Westport 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren R. Harrop 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Mr. and Mrs. Dimitri Andriadis 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Shea, Jr. 

ILLINOIS 

Glencoe 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Nader 
Winnetka 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Grant Beadle 
Mr. and Mrs. David N. Hilton 

LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 

Dr. Herbert E. Kaufman 

MARYLAND 

Annapolis 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius C. Bond 
Baltimore 

Dr. and Mrs. Eduard Ascher 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Hankin 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl A. Ten-Hoopen 
Bethesda 

Mr. David H. Moran 
Mrs. Rachel Brandenburg-Moran 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Whittemore 
Pikesville 

Dr. and Mrs. Irving Kramer 
Silver Spring 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard M. Wagman 
Timonium 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Ebert, Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Spengler 
Shrewsbury 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold W. Stuart, Jr. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Boston 

Mr. and Mrs. Horton Foote 


NEW JERSEY 
Absecon 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Blee 
Cinnaminson 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Oxma^ 
Morristown 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas S. Hamill 
Princeton 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Forrey 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Reynolds 
Rumson 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Kyte, Jr. 

NEW YORK 
Elsmere 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent L. O'Leary 
Glens Falls 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bishop 
New City 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Harckham 
New York City 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Rosenblatt 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald W. Swinton 
Plainview 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Pighi 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Camp Hill 

Dr. and Mrs. Stephen J. Herceg 
Etters 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Williams 
Gladwyne 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Devlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth A. B. Trippe 
Kennett Square 

Mr. and Mrs. Irvin S. Lieberman 
Lansdale 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Loidl, Jr. 
Mifflintown 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Brown Fry 
Narberth 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Saligman 
Swarthmore 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Taylor 
York 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. Kniseley 

VIRGINIA 

Annandale 

Mr. and Mrs. Porter Kier 
Salem 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Turbyfill 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS* 


Class 

Designation 

The freshman, sophomore, and ju¬ 
nior years are normally interpreted as 
the first, second, and third college 
years of attendance as a regular stu¬ 
dent. A student will be registered as 
a sophomore when eight courses 
creditable toward graduation are com¬ 
pleted, as a junior when 16 courses 
creditable toward graduation are com¬ 
pleted, and as a senior when 24 courses 
creditable toward graduation are com¬ 
pleted. 

In the case of a student entering 
Dickinson with advanced standing 
because of work done at other insti¬ 
tutions, the registrar will determine 
status as to class. In all other cases 
involving such irregularities as work 
done outside the Dickinson College 
year, the dean of the college will 
determine the student's class. 

Classification 
of Students 

A matriculated student is one who 
has been formally enrolled at the Col¬ 
lege as a degree candidate. A non- 
matriculated student is one who has 
not been formally admitted as a 
degree candidate. A full-time student 
is one who carries a minimum of three 
courses. The maximum course load 
for a student is 5Vi courses unless 
permission for an overload is received 
from the Committee on Academic 
Standards. A part-time student is one 


‘Changes in Regulations: The College re¬ 
serves the right to change its regulations, courses 
of study, and schedule of fees without previous 
notice to the student. 


who is carrying less than a full-time 
academic load. 

Normally, a degree candidate will 
be a full-time student. A degree can¬ 
didate who desires part-time status 
must have the approval of the regis¬ 
trar, who may seek the advice of the 
Committee on Academic Standards in 
unusual circumstances. A non-degree 
student who desires full-time status 
must have the approval of the director 
of admissions, who may seek the ad¬ 
vice of the Committee on Admissions 
and Financial Aid in unusual circum¬ 
stances. Approval for these categories 
of status may be for a semester or a 
year, and is renewable. 

A non-degree student who desires 
to become a degree candidate must 
receive the approval of the Commit¬ 
tee on Admissions and Financial Aid. 
In seeking such approval, the student 
must submit all transfer credit taken 
to date that the student plans to apply 
toward the Dickinson degree. In gen¬ 
eral, a student must meet all the 
requirements for graduation in effect 
at the time of acceptance, including 
being accepted as a major by some 
department by the time 22 courses 
have been completed. Failure to be 
accepted as a major entails required 
withdrawal from the College without 
the privilege of readmission. In addi¬ 
tion, a non-degree student must meet 
the same requirement as a transfer 
student, i.e., the student must com¬ 
plete 17 courses on campus, the last 
12 of which must be taken while the 
student is matriculated with an ap¬ 
proved major field of concentration. 

7 . Full-time 
matriculated 

Students who are enrolled as degree 
candidates and are carrying a mini¬ 
mum course load of three courses are 
full-time matriculated. 
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2 . Part-time 
matriculated 

Students who are enrolled as degree 
candidates and are carrying fewer than 
three courses are part-time matricu¬ 
lated. This status requires approval 
as described above. 

3. Consortium 
Exchange 
Students 

Students in good standing at one of the 
Central Pennsylvania Consortium col¬ 
leges and enrolled in one or more 
Dickinson courses are Consortium 
Exchange students. Registration for 
these students is conducted by the 
Office of Off-Campus Studies. 

4. Guest Students 

Students from other institutions, 
abroad or in this country, who have 
been given permission to register for 
one semester or one year by the Ad¬ 
missions Office are guest students. 
These students register at the begin¬ 
ning of each registration during the 
time allotted to special registrants. 

5 . High School 
Enrichment 
Program 

Upon the recommendation of their 
high school guidance counselor, prom¬ 
ising high school students may elect 
to augment their high school program 
by enrolling in up to two courses per 
semester at Dickinson. Information 
about course offerings and assistance 
is provided by the Office of Academic 
Affairs. 


6 . Students in 
Continuing 
Education 

This program is designed for adults 
who seek to return to study on a part- 
time basis. Normally students in con¬ 
tinuing education will have been 
away from the formal education pro¬ 
cess for a year. Registration for these 
students is limited to two courses in 
the regular curriculum each semester 
and is conducted through the Office 
of Continuing Education. 

7 . In absentia 

This status may be granted for one 
semester, or one year. Students who 
return on schedule do not need to 
apply for formal readmission. Students 
who do not provide due notice (60 
days) of change in the date of expected 
return or who are not granted an 
extension of the return date must 
apply for formal readmission. Students 
may transfer to Dickinson up to one 
full year of academic work, if prior 
approval of the program has been 
granted by the director of off-campus 
studies. 

A student participating in off- 
campus study programs specifically 
associated with or approved by the 
College is granted in absentia status 
upon acceptance into the program. 
These programs are: Center for Euro¬ 
pean Studies in Bologna; the semester 
programs at American University in 
Washington; Asian Studies at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania; Institute of 
European Studies; the Colombia Pro¬ 
gram; the India Semester; the Israel 
Program; the Harrisburg Urban Se¬ 
mester; Binary Engineering Programs. 
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A student planning to participate 
in programs of study not among those 
specifically associated with or ap¬ 
proved by the College must apply for 
in absentia status and must secure 
prior approval of the program of 
study from the director of off-campus 
studies. A student in this status does 
not register or pay tuition and fees as 
a Dickinson student. 

8. Leave of 
absence 

This status may be granted for one 
semester or one year by the office of 
student services and the office of 
academic affairs and is subject to 
renewal. Students who return on sched¬ 
ule do not need to apply for formal 
readmission. Students who do not 
provide due notice (60 days) of a 
change in the date of expected return 
or are not granted an extension of the 
return date must apply for formal 
readmission. Students may not trans¬ 
fer in any course work. 

Voluntary. A student may be granted 
this status providing it does not begin 
after the date of roll call for any given 
semester. "W" for withdrawal will be 
recorded in lieu of grades for all regis¬ 
tered courses. 

Required. A student may be re¬ 
quired by the dean of the college to 
take up to one semester's leave of 
absence if such action is judged to 
be in the student's academic interest. 


9 . Withdrawal 

Voluntary. A student may withdraw 
voluntarily from the College at any 
time, with "W" grades being recorded 
for all enrolled courses if withdrawal 
is made before the first day of final 
examinations. If withdrawal is made 
during the final examination period, 
regular grades will be recorded. A 
student who withdraws must make 
formal application for readmission. 

Required. 

(1) First —a required withdrawal 
for academic reasons. To qual¬ 
ify for readmission, the stu¬ 
dent must attend an accredi¬ 
ted college elsewhere for one 
regular semester (not a sum¬ 
mer session); have the pro¬ 
gram of study approved in 
advance by the office of 
academic affairs and the 
Committee on Academic 
Standards; and attain a mini¬ 
mum average of at least 2.25 
with no grades lower than a 
C. Military service or satisfac¬ 
tory employment, normally 
for at least one year, may be 
substituted for this scholastic 
experience. A student who is 
required to withdraw must 
make formal application for 
readmission by stated dead¬ 
lines on page 151. 

(2) Second —a student required 
to withdraw for a second 
time for academic reasons 
does not have the privilege 
of applying for readmission 
at any time. 

(3) Administrative —students who 
fail to register and do not in¬ 
form the college of their plans 
or those that do not pay the 
pre-registration fee by the 
stated deadline, will be Ad¬ 
ministratively Withdrawn, but 
have the privilege of follow¬ 
ing the readmission guidelines 
on page 151. 
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Registration 
and Advising 

Final registration occurs for all stu¬ 
dents in January for the spring term 
and in September for the fall term. 
However, there are pre-registration 
periods in November and April during 
which students must meet with their 
advisers and make academic plans 
for the next semester. The only excep¬ 
tions to this are incoming freshmen 
and new transfer students who are 
advised during New Student Orien¬ 
tation. Each new student is assigned 
to a faculty adviser who is responsible 
for approving final registration and 
who advises until the student selects 
and is accepted by a department or 
interdiciplinary study area as a major. 

Responsibility rests with the stu¬ 
dent for the election of such courses 
as will satisfy the requirements of the 
College for graduation. 

A variety of circumstances, singly 
or in combination, may prevent an 
undergraduate from realizing fullest 
benefit from the educational oppor¬ 
tunity provided. Injudicious selection 
of courses, of majors and minors; 
inappropriate personal aspirations; in¬ 
adequate study techniques or invalid 
learning procedures; and problems of 
personal and social adjustments are 
unfavorable circumstances that have 
been identified in studies of less suc¬ 
cessful college students. The College 
believes that counsel by mature, inter¬ 
ested faculty advisers can assist in¬ 
dividual students to recognize and to 
overcome those undesirable circum¬ 
stances that affect their academic 
success. In special instances, the 
adviser makes referrals to a qualified 
director of counseling who assists the 
student to overcome problems in per¬ 
sonal and social adjustment. 


Schedule 

Changes 

Students may add courses in their 
schedule during the first 15 academic 
days of a semester if they have the 
approval of their adviser and the in¬ 
structors) in question. Students may 
drop courses, without penalty, in their 
schedule during the first 15 academic 
days of a semester if they have the 
approval of their adviser. A student 
must petition the College Committee 
on Academic Standards for approval 
of a withdrawal from a course after 
the Add/Drop period, with a "W" 
grade being recorded if the petition is 
approved. In circumstances in which 
a student has not participated in a 
course to any substantial extent due 
to circumstances beyond the student's 
control the Standards Committee may 
be petitioned for approval of dropping 
of the course from the record after 
the three week add/drop period. 

A special situation prevails for 
multilevel courses in languages, mathe¬ 
matics, and the sciences, where ad¬ 
justments may be made in the level 
of an assignment within the first 30 
calendar days of the semester. The 
conditions of these reassignments are 
set forth on page 13. 

Course Credit 

At Dickinson: 

Credit for courses is based on the 
assumption that at least three and 
one-half hours of study accompany 
each period of recitation or lecture. 

Off Campus: 

Dickinson students normally receive 
credit for up to one full year of aca¬ 
demic work completed abroad or at 
other accredited institutions, provided 
the courses parallel the curriculum of 
Dickinson College and the student 
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has obtained prior approval of the 
program of study from the academic 
adviser and the director of off-campus 
studies. 

At the completion of the off-campus 
experience, students are responsible 
for submitting an official transcript 
or, where that is impossible, a satis¬ 
factory certificate of accomplishment. 
The graduation requirement of 34 
courses normally will be reduced by 
nine for an academic year of full time 
work if all course grades are at least 
"C" or its equivalent. Part time course 
work, semester and summer study, 
and unusual circumstances will be 
evaluated on a proportional basis 
using the above formula. 

Final determination of credit and 
satisfaction of Dickinson distribution 
and language requirements will be 
determined by the registrar. However, 
a standardized language test may be 
required of students wishing to satisfy 
the language requirement through 
course work completed abroad. In 
addition, students are responsible for 
ascertaining from the appropriate de¬ 
partment chairman the extent to which 
work completed off campus will sat¬ 
isfy the requirements of their major 
or minor field of concentration. 

Off-campus study involving any of 
the following circumstances requires 
prior approval of the Subcommittee 
on Off-Campus Study: 

1. participation in more than two 
semesters of study off campus; 

2. participation in more than one 
off-campus program; 

3. credit for summer study at other 
institutions for more than one 
summer, or summer study for 
more than two course credits 
(four if taken between the fresh¬ 
man and sophomore years); 

4. off-campus study in the senior 
year if it requires a waiver of thg 
residence requirement that states 
that "at least six of the last eight 
or the last four courses immedi¬ 
ately preceding graduation must 
be taken on campus." 


As a general policy, students are 
not allowed to spend just the spring 
semester studying off campus. There¬ 
fore students desirous of taking only 
one semester off campus should plan 
to be away from the College during 
the fall semester. Exceptions may be 
granted by the Subcommittee on Off- 
Campus Study. 

The Grading 
System 

Marking Periods: There 

is a roll call evaluation for all stu¬ 
dents in each semester. At this roll 
call all teaching faculty submit only 
grades of C— and below and I (in¬ 
complete) to the registrar, except that 
all grades are reported for first semes¬ 
ter freshmen at the regular fall semes¬ 
ter roll call. 

Grades will be reported to the regis¬ 
trar at the end of each semester. Once 
a grade has been reported to the regis¬ 
trar's office it may not be changed 
unless the change has been approved 
by both the instructor and the dean 
of the college. 

Notations Appear¬ 
ing On The Aca¬ 
demic Record: In 1976, 

the faculty voted to change from A, 
B, C, D, and F grading to a system 
incorporating pluses and minuses. 

Beginning in the Fall of 1976, there¬ 
fore, the grading for course work is as 
follows: A, A —, B + , B, B-, C + , C, 
C —, D +, D, D —, and F. Pa or Fa 
(Pass or Fail), CR* or NoCR (Credit or 
No Credit), S** (Satisfactory), I (In¬ 
complete), Au (Audit), W (Withdrew) 
continue unchanged. 

*Credit/No Credit class sections must be approved by 
the Committee on Academic Standards All students in 
these sections must receive one of these two grades and 
thus the grade is not the student's option. The grade of 
No Credit appears on the student's transcript, beginning 
with the Fall 1975 Semester 

*‘"Satisfactory" is a temporary, non-credit grade given 
until the second semester of a one-year course is com¬ 
pleted, or until Independent Study or Research is com¬ 
pleted. 
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Computation of 

AVOra^OS. In the computa- 
tion of averages the following scale 
of quality credit points will apply: 


Grade 

Quality Points 

A 

4.00 

A- 

3.67 

B + 

3.33 

B 

3.00 

B- 

2.67 

C + 

2.33 

c 

2.00 

c- 

1.67 

D + 

1.33 

D 

1.00 

D- 

0.67 

F 

0.00 


A student's cumulative average shall 
be computed on the basis of all aca¬ 
demic work which received a regular 
letter grade at Dickinson College or 
at other consortium colleges. The 
average shall be computed by sum¬ 
ming the quality points for each letter 
graded course and dividing by the 
number of such courses taken. All 
averages shall be carried to two deci¬ 
mal points. 

A student who fails a course may 
retake the same course for credit with 
both courses counting in the student's 
cumulative average. A student who 
has credit for a course may retake the 
same course only on an audit basis. 

Application of Aver¬ 
ages: A regular student is required 
to meet the following minimum stan¬ 
dards of academic quality during the 
academic program. 

Freshman: An average for the year 
of 1.75. 

Sophomore: An average for the 
year of 2.00 or a cumulative 
average of 2.00 at the end of the 
sophomore year. 

Junior: A cumulative average of 
2.00 at the end of the junior year. 


Senior (to be graduated): An aver¬ 
age of 2.00 in all graded courses. 

A student who fails to meet the 
minimum class standard will be re¬ 
quired to withdraw unless the Com¬ 
mittee on Academic Standards takes 
action otherwise. Procedures to qual¬ 
ify for re-admission are found on page 
151. 

A non-matriculated student must 
meet the same minimum standards as 
are required of a matriculated stu¬ 
dent. The number of courses a non- 
matriculated student has taken will 
determine class equivalence; a stu¬ 
dent must meet the minimum stan¬ 
dard for that class in each succes¬ 
sive two-semester block of work, 
regardless of the number of courses 
involved. A student who fails to meet 
the minimum standard will be re¬ 
quired to withdraw unless the Com¬ 
mittee on Academic Standards takes 
action otherwise. Formal readmission 
to the College and/or permission to 
take courses may be granted only 
after approval has been granted by 
the Committee on Academic Stan¬ 
dards. 

Grades In Year 

COUrSeS. To be admitted to 
the second semester of a year course 
(a hyphenated or an asterisk course) 
the student must have attained a 
passing grade in the work of the first 
semester. Students who do not pass 
101 Language courses and 113 Music 
courses will receive failing grades. 

Senior— Unsatisfac¬ 
tory Grade In 

COUrSe. A final semester senior 
who does not receive credit for a 
course only because of a failure in a 
final examination may apply for one 
reexamination in each such course, 
provided the failure is not due to dis¬ 
honesty. After successful reexamina- 
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tion, a new course grade may be re¬ 
corded which will be no higher than 
the minimum passing grade in the 
applicable grading system. If a re¬ 
examination is allowed, it shall be 
conducted by a committee appointed 
by the chairman of the department 
in which the failure occurred and shall 
be conducted within ten (10) days of 
the date of the original examination 
except when an extension is granted 
by the Committee on Academic 
Standards. 

Cancellation of 
Grade and Credit: 

Any student who takes courses at 
Dickinson while in high school or in 
the summer after high school gradua¬ 
tion and who then matriculates at 
Dickinson is allowed to cancel the 
grade and the credit received in, at 
most, two courses taken at Dickinson 
during that period. This in no way pre¬ 
vents a student from registering again 
for any course so canceled. Students 
should make the request for cancella¬ 
tion in writing to the registrar no later 
than Roll Call of the second semester 
of matriculated status. 


Auditing 

A student may audit a course with¬ 
out credit by obtaining the permission 
of the instructor and the student's ad¬ 
viser and then registering for it during 
the Drop/Add Period. Fee for auditing 
courses is one-half the course fee for 
part-time and non-matriculated stu¬ 
dents. 

Courses taken as audits shall not 
appear on a student's transcript unless 
the instructor in question authorizes 
such an entry at the end of the semes¬ 
ter. The instructor shall stipulate ex¬ 
pectations of all such auditors early 
in the semester. 


Pass/Fail 
Course Option 

All students, except first semester 
freshmen, have the option of taking 
one course each semester on a pass/ 
fail basis. The purpose of the pass/fail 
option is to stimulate the students' 
investigation of unfamiliar subjects in 
which they may be interested but lack 
confidence because of unfamiliarity 
with the approach to the subject mat¬ 
ter. A student may not take more 
than a total of seven such courses 
out of the 34 required for graduation. 

"Pass" is defined as work of a qual¬ 
ity earning a grade of at least C and 
"fail" is defined as work of a quality 
earning a grade of C— or below. 
Courses taken under the pass/fail 
option are not counted in the stu¬ 
dent's cumulative grade point aver¬ 
age. The student must satisfy the 
same requirements for the course ex¬ 
pected of a regularly enrolled student. 

A student may enroll in a course on 
a pass/fail basis with approval from 
the advisor at the time of registra¬ 
tion and may change the grading 
status during the add/drop period. 
Instructors or departments may iden¬ 
tify certain courses that cannot be 
taken with the pass/fail option or may 
deny the pass/fail registration to de¬ 
clared majors or minors in any course 
required by that department. A list of 
courses that cannot be taken pass/fail 
is available at registration. No course 
is offered which must be taken pass/ 
fail. 

Incomplete 

Grades 

A grade of Incomplete may be re¬ 
ported only in cases in which illness 
or other serious emergency has pre¬ 
vented the student from completing 
the work for the marking period. No 
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incomplete shall be in effect until a 
form has been filed with the registrar 
which briefly states the reasons under 
which it has been granted, contains 
an evaluation of the student's work 
to the date of the Incomplete, and is 
signed by both student and instructor. 
An Incomplete may not be reported 
because of negligence or procrastina¬ 
tion on the part of the student. A 
grade of Incomplete may be reported 
only if the student has done satisfac¬ 
tory work in the completed portion of 
the course. An incomplete grade at 
the end of a semester shall be cleared 
before the Roll Call of the following 
semester unless exception is granted 
by the Committee on Academic Stan¬ 
dards. In every case, the Incomplete 
must be cleared before the end of the 
second semester following. If an In¬ 
complete has not been cleared within 


stipulated time limits, the appropriate 
'grade' indicating a lack of satisfac¬ 
tory completion will be recorded. 

Honors Upon 
Graduation 

A student who in the total program 
at Dickinson College attains an aver¬ 
age of at least 3.75 shall be awarded 
the degree summa cum laude. 

A student who in the total program 
attains an average of at least 3.50 but 
less than 3.75 shall be awarded the 
degree magna cum laude. 

A student who in the total program 
attains an average of at least 3.25 but 
less than 3.50 shall be awarded the 
degree cum laude. 
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REFERENCE 

Lectureships, 
Endowed Programs 
and Awards 

THE JAMES HENRY MORGAN 
LECTURESHIP. This lectureship is 
endowed by funds set aside by the 
board of trustees in 1929 in grateful 
appreciation for the distinguished 
service of James Henry Morgan of the 
Class of 1878: professor of Greek, 
1884-1914; dean, 1903-14; and president 
of the College, 1914-28. On two subse¬ 
quent occasions, 1931-32 and 1933-34, 
Dr. Morgan again served as interim 
president. The board's action calls for 
the income from the James Henry 
Morgan Lectureship Fund to be used 
by the president of the College "for the 
procurement of one or more special 
lectures annually upon such subject or 
subjects as he may deem wise, . . 
More recently the lectureship has 
been filled on an annual basis by a 
scholar-in-residence for a period of 
three to five days, meeting informally 
with individuals and class groups and 
lecturing on a topic with emphasis on 
the disciplines of social sciences and 
humanities. The recipient is selected 
by a committee appointed by the 
president of the College with repre¬ 
sentatives from these disciplines. 

The most recent Morgan Lecturer 
was philosopher Paul Ricoeur. Over a 
period of weeks prior to his four-day 
campus visit, a series of all-College 
seminars on Ricoeur's thought were 
held. Because of this advanced prepa¬ 
ration, the several meetings with 
Ricoeur in small and large groups as 
well as by individuals were unusually 
exciting for the Dickinson community. 


THE BOYD LEE SPAHR LECTURES IN 
AMERICANA. This lectureship was 
established in 1947 in recognition of the 
importance of Dickinson College and 
its graduates in the large history of 
American culture, and was named in 
honor of Boyd Lee Spahr, A M., LL.D., 
D.C.L., of the Class of 1900, in grate¬ 
ful appreciation of his continuous 
interest in the Dickinson College 
Library and of his numerous contribu¬ 
tions to historical collections. 

THE GLOVER MEMORIAL LECTURES. 
This lectureship in science was esta¬ 
blished in 1958 in memory of John 
Glover of New Castle on Tyne, England, 
the inventor of the Glover Tower, and 
in memory of his son and grandson, 
Henry and Lester Glover, by the late 
Dr. John D. Yeagley and by Mrs. 
Yeagley of York, Pennsylvania. 

THE STELLA LaZELLE BARNHART 
MEMORIAL FUND FOR THE CHAP¬ 
LAINCY. Established in 1974 by a 
special endowment gift from the 
estate of the late Stella LaZelle Barn¬ 
hart of Chicago, Illinois. The income 
provided by this endowment is used 
to sustain permanently the extra-cur¬ 
ricular programs of campus ministry 
administered by the office of the 
chaplain at Dickinson College. 

THE DICKINSON COLLEGE ARTS 
AWARD. Initiated by the faculty of 
the College and endowed in 1959 by 
gifts from members of the board of 
trustees in honor of William W. Edel, 
president of the College from 1946 to 
1959. The award takes the form of a 
Wedgwood medallion after a sculpture 
created by Nancy Dryfoos, distin¬ 
guished American sculptress, and bear¬ 
ing the likeness of former President 
Edel. The medallion was cast espe¬ 
cially for Dickinson College by the 
Wedgwood Potteries of Barlaston, 
England. In addition to the Wedg- 
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wood medallion, the recipient of the 
award receives an honorarium. The 
Arts Award is given to an individual 
who has made an outstanding con¬ 
tribution in the creative or perform¬ 
ing arts. Beginning with the 1974-75 
academic year, the recipient is ex¬ 
pected to be in residence for a three 
to four-day period of interaction with 
the College community. Since its 
establishment. Arts Award recipients 
have been: Robert Frost, 1958-59, 
Poetry; Eero Saarinen, 1959-60, Archi¬ 
tecture; Judith Anderson, 1960-61, 
Theatre; Leonard Baskin, 1963-64, 
Graphic Arts; Walter Piston, 1965-66, 
Music; W. H. Auden, 1967-68, Poetry; 
John Cage, 1969-70, Music; The Phila¬ 
delphia Orchestra, 1972-73, Music; 
Mauricio Lasansky, 1974-75, Print- 
maker; Zelda Fichandler, 1976-77, 
Drama. 

THE PRIESTLEY AWARD. Given each 
spring during the Joseph Priestley 
Celebration when the College's collec¬ 
tion of Priestley apparatus and memo¬ 
rabilia are put on special display. The 
award is presented in memory of 
Joseph Priestley, discoverer of oxygen, 
to a distinguished scientist for dis¬ 
coveries or for contributions to the 
welfare of mankind. A draft for one 
thousand dollars and a Priestley 
Medallion, a ceramic struck from the 
original moulds made in 1775 by the 
first Josiah Wedgwood after a pen and 
ink sketch of Priestley by John Flax- 
man, constitute the award. The 
recipient of the award is selected by 
the president of the College from a 
slate of nominees submitted by a 
commission consisting of former 
Priestley Award recipients and others 
associated with the award since its 
establishment in 1952. Recipients of 
the Priestley Award have been: 


1952 Sir Hugh Stott Taylor, dean of 
the graduate school, Prince¬ 
ton University. 

1953 Paul R. Burkholder, of the 
Class of 1924, Osborne Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany at Yale Uni¬ 
versity, discoverer of Chloro¬ 
mycetin. 

1954 Karl T. Compton, chairman of 
the corporation, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

1955 Harold C. Urey, University of 
Chicago. Nobel Prize Laureate 
in Chemistry 1934. 

1956 Detlev W. Bronk, president, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medi¬ 
cal Research. 

1957 Edward Teller, General Advi¬ 
sory Committee, Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

1958 George Bogdan Kistiakowski, 
Abbott and James Lawrence 
Professor of Chemistry, Har¬ 
vard University. 

1959 Willard Frank Libby, Member, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Nobel Prize Laureate in Chem¬ 
istry 1960. 

1960 Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor 
and professor of chemistry, 
University of California. Nobel 
Prize Laureate in Chemistry 
1951. 

1961 Maurice Ewing, Director, La- 
mont-Doherty Geological Ob¬ 
servatory of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. 

1962 Robert W. Woodward, Donner 
Professor of Science, Harvard 
University. Nobel Prize Lau¬ 
reate in Chemistry 1965. 

1963 Kenneth S. Pitzer, president, 
Rice University. 

1964 Isador I. Rabi, Higgins Profes¬ 
sor of Physics, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. Nobel Prize Laureate 
in Physics 1944. 
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1965 Joel H. Hildebrand, professor 
of chemistry emeritus, Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

1966 Charles H. Townes, provost, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Nobel Prize Lau¬ 
reate in Physics 1964. 

1967 George W. Beadle, president, 
University of Chicago. Nobel 
Prize Laureate in Medicine 
1958. 

1968 Marshall W. Nirenberg, chief 
of the Laboratory of Biochemi¬ 
cal Genetics, National Heart 
Institute. 

1969 Linus C. Pauling, research as¬ 
sociate, California Institute of 
Technology. Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry 1954. Nobel Peace 
Prize 1962. 

1970 George Wald, Higgins Profes¬ 
sor of Biology, Harvard Ur i- 
versity, Co-Recipient, Nobel 
Prize for Medicine 1967. 

1971 Margaret Mead, curator emeri¬ 
tus of ethnology, American 
Museum of Natural History. 

1972 George C. Pimentel, professor 
of chemistry, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

1973 Philip H. Abelson, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Wash¬ 
ington and editor of Science, 
co-discoverer of neptunium. 

1974 Henry Eyring, dean emeritus 
of the graduate school, de¬ 
partment of chemistry, Uni¬ 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

1975 Carl Sagan, professor of astron¬ 
omy and space sciences, Cor¬ 
nell University. 

1976 John G. Kemeny, president of 
Dartmouth College. 

1977 W. Frank Blair, professor of 
zoology, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

1978 J. Tuzo Wilson, director gen 
eral, Ontario Science Center. 

1979 Melvin Calvin, university pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry, University 
of California at Berkeley. 


THE GANOE AWARD. The Constance 
and Rose Ganoe Memorial Fund 
established in 1969 in accordance with 
the testamentary wishes of the late 
William A. Ganoe of the Class of 1902 
provides that an award be given 
annually to that professor of Dickin¬ 
son College who, by secret ballot of 
the members of the senior class 
immediately prior to their graduation, 
shall have been voted the most inspira¬ 
tional teacher during their entire 
college course. The award consists of 
a cash honorarium of one thousand 
dollars plus funds to be used at the 
discretion of the professor for the 
enrichment of his teaching at Dickin¬ 
son. 

Previous Ganoe Award recipients 
are so identified in the faculty section 
of the Directory. 

THE LINDBACK AWARD. Instituted 
by the trustees of the Christian R. and 
Mary F. Lindback Foundation, the 
Lindback Distinguished Teaching 
Award is the highest honor the College 
bestows on members of its faculty. 
Selected by the president, the Lindback 
Award recipient receives an honorarium 
of not less than five hundred dollars 
and not more than one thousand 
dollars. The Lindback Foundation 
further awards one thousand dollars 
in scholarships to deserving students 
who can meet certain basic standards. 

Previous Lindback Award recipients 
are identified as such in the faculty 
section of the Directory. 

Endowed and 
Named Chairs 

The College has a number of en¬ 
dowed and named chairs. The holders 
of these chairs are elected by the 
board of trustees and the chairs which 
they hold are indicated in the faculty 
list. The endowed chairs are as follows: 
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THE LEMUEL T. APPOLD FOUNDA¬ 
TION, endowing the chair of the 
president of the College, was estab¬ 
lished by the board of trustees from a 
part of the bequest of Lemuel T. Appold 
of Baltimore, Maryland, of the Class 
of 1882 and a generous benefactor 
of the College. 

THE ROBERT COLEMAN CHAIR OF 
HISTORY. The bequest of Robert 
Coleman, Esq., of Lancaster, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, was designated by the board of 
trustees in 1827 for the endowment 
of a professorship, making this one of 
the oldest American professorships. 

THE THOMAS BEAVER CHAIR OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE was endowed 
by Thomas Beaver, Esq., of Danville, 
Pennsylvania, in 1889. 

THE ASBURY J. CLARKE CHAIR OF 
LATIN was established in 1918 by the 
gift of the widow of Asbury J. Clarke, 
of the Class of 1863. 

THE SUSAN POWERS HOFFMAN 
CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS was en¬ 
dowed in 1923 and named in memory 
of Susan Powers Hoffman, of Carlisle. 

THE RICHARD V. C. WATKINS CHAIR 
OF PSYCHOLOGY was endowed in 1928 
by the bequest of Richard V. C. Watkins, 
of the Class of 1912. 

THE MARTHA PORTER SELLERS 
CHAIR OF RHETORIC AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE is an endowed 
professorship established by 1936 by 
a gift of her son, the late Professor 
Montgomery Porter Sellers, of the 
Class of 1893. 

THE BOYD LEE SPAHR CHAIR OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY was endowed 
in 1948 by the gift of Boyd Lee Spahr, 
of the Class of 1900. 

THE GEORGE HENRY KETTERER 
AND BERTHA CURRY KETTERER 
CHAIR OF RELIGION was endowed 
in 1949 by the gifts of George Henry 
Ketterer, of the Class of 1908, and his 
wife, Bertha Curry Ketterer. 


THE ROBERT BLAINE WEAVER 
CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE was 
endowed by the bequest of Laura 
Davidson Weaver, and named for 
her brother, Robert Blaine Weaver, of 
the Class of 1874. 

THE C. SCOTT ALTHOUSE CHAIR 
OF CHEMISTRY was established in 
1950 and named for C. Scott Althouse, 
a trustee of the College. 

THE ALFRED VICTOR DUPONT CHAIR 
OF CHEMISTRY, named for Alfred 
Victor duPont, a student at the Col¬ 
lege, 1814-16 was established in 1950 
by the gift of his grandson, the late 
Irenee duPont, of Wilmington, Dela¬ 
ware. 

THE THOMAS BOWMAN CHAIR OF 
RELIGION was endowed in 1949 by 
the gift of the Kresge Foundation 
(Sebastian S. Kresge, L.H.D., Founder), 
and named for Thomas Bowman of 
the Class of 1837, the first graduate 
of Dickinson College to be elected a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CHAIR OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY was esta¬ 
blished in 1959 by gifts of William H. 
Baker and S. Walter Stauffer in memory 
of Salome Baker Stauffer. 

THE WILLIAM W. EDEL CHAIR IN 
THE HUMANITIES was endowed in 
1959 by the gift of Merle W. Allen, 
a College trustee, and his wife, Eliza¬ 
beth Frederick Allen, "in recognition 
and commemoration of Dr. Edel's 
outstanding leadership as president of 
the College from 1946-1959." 

THE JAMES HOPE CALDWELL 
MEMORIAL CHAIR was endowed in 
1966 by the bequest of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Hope Caldwell. 

THE HENRY LOGAN CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS was established in 1967 
by the gift of Henry Logan of the 
Class of 1910. 
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THE RUSSELL I. THOMPSON CHAIR 
OF THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE was 
established in 1967 by the gift of Ethel 
Wright Thompson. 

THE GEORGE W. PEDLOW, CLASS 
OF 1901, CHAIR OF EDUCATION 
established in 1972 in memory of 
his father by C. Wesley Pedlow, Jr., 
of the Class of 1934. 

THE GLENN E. AND MARY L. TODD 
CHAIR established in 1973 by bequests 
of Glenn E. Todd, Class of 1912, and 
Mary Line Todd, Class of 1923. 

THE CHARLES A. DANA PROFESSOR¬ 
SHIP PROGRAM established in 1968 
by a matching grant of $250,000 from 
the Charles A. Dana Foundation. The 
income from this fund is to be used 
annually to subsidize the salaries of 
four Dana Professors in varying 
amounts but in excess of the average 
salary for full professors at the time 
of appointment. 

THE GEORGE METZGER ENDOW¬ 
MENT FUND, held in trust by the 
Trustees of the Fund, the income 
therefrom paid annually to Dickinson 
College at the discretion of the Trustees 
of the George Metzger Endowment 
Fund to endow the chair of the dean of 
women at Dickinson College. 

The George Metzger Endowment 
Fund was established in 1963 by the 
Metzger College Trustees in memory 
of George Metzger of the Class of 
1798 of Dickinson College who made 
a testamentary provision for the estab¬ 
lishment of a college for the educa¬ 
tion of young women after his death. 
By action of the board of trustees of 
Metzger College in 1913, use of the 
Metzger College building, Metzger 
Hall, was granted to Dickinson Col¬ 
lege as a residence hall for women 
students. Fifty years later, Dickinson 
relinquished its use of Metzger Hall, 
the property was sold, and the pro¬ 
ceeds used to establish the George 
Metzger Endowment Fund. 


Honor Scholarships 
and Prizes 

FOR GENERAL 
EXCELLENCE 

THE CLASS OF 1902 AWARD. Awarded 
to that member of the junior class 
who, by vote of the student's class¬ 
mates, has contributed most to the 
College. 

THE HUFSTADER SENIOR PRIZES. 
Endowed by Dr. William F. Hufstader. 
Awarded to the senior man and woman 
who, in the judgment of the president 
of the College, have contributed most 
to the good of the College. 

FOR SCHOLASTIC 
EXCELLENCE 

The College Committee on Aca¬ 
demic Standards has the responsibility 
of recommending recipients of these 
awards to the faculty. The committee 
has established as a guideline for eligi¬ 
bility for the various class awards the 
following: completion of six, twelve, 
eighteen , or twenty-four Dickinson 
courses with a final letter grade in 
order to be eligible for freshman, 
sophomore, junior, or senior awards, 
respectively. 

THE WILLIAM K. DARE HONOR 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Lemuel 
T. Appold, Esq. '82. Awarded to that 
male student of the freshman, sopho¬ 
more or junior class who has attained 
the highest scholastic average in the 
work of the previous year. 

THE JAMES FOWLER RUSLING 
PRIZE. Awarded to a graduating senior 
who excels in scholarship. 

THE DELAPLAINE McDANIEL PRIZES. 
Awarded to two members of the 
freshman class and to one member of 
the sophomore class for excellence in 
scholarship. 
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THE JOSEPH MIDDLETON AND 
ISABEL MULLIN BURNS MEMORIAL 
PRIZE. Endowed by Helen Burns Nor- 
cross '12, former dean of women. 
Awarded to the woman student attain¬ 
ing the highest scholastic average 
during the sophomore year. 

THE JOHN PATTON MEMORIAL 
PRIZES. Endowed by the Honorable 
A. E. Patton as a memorial to his 
father. Awarded for high scholastic 
standing to a member of each college 
class. 

SOPHISTERS. By action of the board 
of trustees, and in keeping with an old 
Dickinson tradition, the highest rank¬ 
ing junior is named Senior Sophister 
for his or her final year in College, 
while the highest-ranking sophomore 
is named Junior Sophister for the fol¬ 
lowing year. The distinction of Senior 
and Junior Sophister carries with it a 
$500 prize. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
SPECIAL FIELDS 

THE WILLIAM LENNOX AVIS PRIZE 
IN U.S. HISTORY. Endowed by Minnie 
Woods Avis. 

THE BAIRD BIOLOGY PRIZES. In 
honor of Spencer Fullerton Baird, 
Dickinson's most outstanding alumnus 
in the field of biology. Awarded to 
two senior biology majors who excel 
in biology and show promise for future 
achievement in the field of biology 
(broadly defined). 

THE HENRY P. CANNON MEMORIAL 
PRIZE. Endowed by the trustees. 
Awarded to a member of the sopho¬ 
more class who excels in mathematics. 

THE CHI OMEGA PRIZE. The gift of 
the Dickinson Chapter. Awarded to a 
junior or senior woman who excels 
in economics, political science, soci¬ 
ology, or psychology. 

THE CAROLINE HATTON CLARK 
MATHEMATICS SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE CLASS OF 1875 PRIZE. Endowed 


in memory of John H. Ahl, Class of 
1875, by his son, John C. Ahl. Awarded 
to the senior who compiles the high¬ 
est average in economics. 

THE CLASS OF 1914 PRIZE. Endowed 
in memory of John C. Ahl. Awarded 
to that member of the senior class 
who excels in American history. 

THE FORREST E. CRAVER MEMO¬ 
RIAL MATHEMATICS PRIZE. Awarded 
to a member of the junior class. 

THE MERVIN GRANT FILLER MEMO¬ 
RIAL PRIZE. Endowed by Tolbert J. 
Scholl. Awarded for excellence in the 
classical languages. 

THE C. W. FINK MEMORIAL ECO¬ 
NOMICS PRIZE. 

THE GANOE PRIZE IN INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL STUDIES. Awarded to the 
senior achieving highest honors in 
international studies. 

THE GOULD MEMORIAL DRAMA 
PRIZES. Provided by Dr. Herbert M. 
Gould in memory of his father and 
mother. 

THE CHARLES MORTIMER GRIFFIN 
PRIZE. Awarded to a member of the 
senior class for excellence in religion. 

THE WILBUR HARRINGTON AND 
HELEN BURNS NORCROSS PRIZE. 
Awarded for excellence in psychology 
during the junior year. 

JEANNETTE HOLZSHU MEMORIAL 
PRIZE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

THE CAROLINE KENNEDY FRENCH 
LITERATURE PRIZE. Endowed by 
friends. Awarded annually to a stu¬ 
dent who reads French easily and who 
takes delight in French literature. 

THE WILLIAM W. LANDIS MEMO¬ 
RIAL PRIZE IN MATHEMATICS. En¬ 
dowed by George G. Landis '20. 
Awarded to a member of the fresh¬ 
man class. 

THE LANDIS-MOHLER PRIZE IN 
PHYSICS. Endowed by George G. 
Landis '20 in memory of Professor 
John Frederick Mohler, professor of 
physics, 1896-1930. Awarded to a 
member of the freshman class. 
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THE RUTH SELLERS MAXWELL 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN ENGLISH LITERA¬ 
TURE. Endowed by Robert H. Max¬ 
well '15 in memory of his wife. 

THE ALICE AND F. CHAPLINE 
MOOREHEAD-BARBARA ELDER 
TIMBERLAKE AWARD. Endowed as a 
memorial by Caroline Moorehead 
Elder. Awarded to that student who 
submits the best piece of verse. 

THE JOSEPH J. MYERS PRIZE. To be 
awarded annually to a varsity basket¬ 
ball player achieving academic excel¬ 
lence. Endowed in honor of Joseph J. 
Myers, Class of 1932, by his wife, 
Marie Moore Myers, and his brother, 
Charles E. Myers. 

THE WELLINGTON A. PARLIN SCI¬ 
ENCE SCHOLARSHIP AWARD. 
Awarded to that junior majoring in 
biology, chemistry or physics, who 
has, during three years at Dickinson, 
attained the highest scholastic average. 

THE GAYLARD H. PATTERSON ME¬ 
MORIAL PRIZE. Awarded to that 
student in sociology who presents the 
best sociological analysis of a public 
policy. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AWARD. Awarded to the outstanding 
accounting student. 


THE MORRIS W. PRINCE HISTORY 
PRIZE. Endowed by the Class of 1899. 

THE MARGARET McALPIN RAMOS 
AWARD. Awarded to a junior or senior 
Spanish major. 

THE CARL A. RHOADES MEMORIAL 
PRIZE. Awarded annually to one or 
more students demonstrating out¬ 
standing responsibility as members of 
the College food service. 

THE CHRISTOPHER LEE ROBERTS 
SCHOLARSHIP. For students in Latin 
or Greek, to be used toward study 
abroad in those fields. 

THE WINFIELD DAVIDSON WALK- 
LEY PRIZES. Endowed by D. R. Walk- 
ley, D.C.L., in memory of his son. 
Awarded to two members of the fresh¬ 
man class who excel in declamation, 
either forensic or dramatic. 

THE ANGELINE BLAKE WOMER 
MEMORIAL PRIZE. Awarded each 
year to that member of the freshman 
class who attains the highest grade in 
rhetoric and composition. 

THE AGNES STERRETT WOODS 
PRIZE. Awarded to a woman student 
for the best short story or essay. 

JOHN DAVID WRIGHT, III MEMO¬ 
RIAL SCHOLARSHIP IN CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES. To be awarded to a 
freshman studying Latin or Greek. 
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An abbreviated listing of endowed 
and unendowed scholarships follows. 
Complete descriptions of each, includ¬ 
ing restrictions, etc., are contained in 
the official records of the College and 
administered accordingly. 

The College offers substantial addi¬ 
tional scholarship aid beyond the 
named scholarships listed here. 


UNENDOWED 

THE CHARLES A. DANA SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM. Established by The 
Charles A. Dana Foundation. Approxi¬ 
mately fifteen renewable scholarships 
awarded annually to members of the 
sophomore class. Awards vary from an 
honorarium of $100 to full tuition ac¬ 
cording to need. Dana Scholarships are 
among Dickinson's highest honors and 
are awarded on the basis of superior 
academic achievement and dem¬ 
onstrated leadership in the College 
community. 
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THE MARY DICKINSON CLUB 
SCHOLARSHIPS of $500 per year were 
established in 1960 to be awarded to 
outstanding freshmen who have fi¬ 
nancial need. Renewable for subse¬ 
quent years providing financial need 
continues, exemplary campus citizen¬ 
ship is maintained, and above-average 
grades are earned. 

THE JAMES S. KEMPER FOUNDA¬ 
TION SCHOLARSHIPS. Established 
by annual grants from the James S. 
Kemper Foundation. Awards are made 
to worthy undergraduate students 
interested in pursuing a career in 
insurance. 

THE LINDBACK SCHOLARSHIP 
PRIZE. Provided by the trustees of 
the Christian R. and Mary F. Lindback 
Foundation to help deserving students 
who are residents of New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
without regard to race or religious 
affiliation, who by reason of their 
scholastic attainment, character, per¬ 
sonality, and all around ability, give 
great promise of benefiting therefrom 
and of being useful and valuable 
citizens of their communities. The 
selection is not made on the basis of 
scholarship alone. 

THE MYRL S. MYERS MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Provided by Alice 
Brown Myers in memory of her hus¬ 
band. 

THE N.J. CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
SCHOLARSHIP. Provided by the Com¬ 
mission on Higher Education of the 
New Jersey Conference. Given to a 
student who has been a member of a 
United Methodist Church within the 
bounds of the Conference. 

UNITED METHODIST SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. Provided by the Board of Ed¬ 
ucation of the United Methodist 
Church. Given to a student on recom¬ 
mendation from the pastor of the 
student's home church who has in¬ 
terest and experience in United Meth¬ 
odist activities, and attained high 
scholarship. 


THE U S. ARMY R.O.T.C. SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. Awarded to outstanding sopho¬ 
more military science students who 
desire a career as officers in the United 
States Army. 

ENDOWED 

THE LEO ASBELL MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by the 
Asbell family. Preference given to a 
resident of southern New Jersey. 

THE BALDWIN MEMORIAL CHURCH 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE M. GRACE BECHTEL MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Awarded to a stu¬ 
dent preparing for the ministry of the 
Central Pennsylvania Conference of 
The United Methodist Church. 

THE WILLARD E. AND HELEN T. 
BITTLE SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by 
a bequest from the Estate of Willard 
E. Bittle of the Class of 1927. Prefer¬ 
ence is given to students majoring in 
economics. 

THE BODINE SCHOLARSHIP. En¬ 
dowed by George I. Bodine, Jr., Esq. 

THE GEORGE L. BROWN SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. Preference given first to male 
students from Middle Paxton Town¬ 
ship, Dauphin County, Pa.; secondly, 
to male students from Susquehanna 
Township, Dauphin County, Pa.; and 
lastly, to other worthy and eligible 
male students. The College makes 
available funds equal to the amount 
of this scholarship for female students 
eligible for financial aid. 

THE CARLISLE CORPORATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Preference given to 
children of employees of Carlisle 
Corporation, then to residents of 
Carlisle or adjacent territory; and 
lastly to other eligible students. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA UNITED 
METHODIST CONFERENCE SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIPS. To members of churches 
of the Central Pennsylvania Con¬ 
ference. 
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THE CLASS OF 1909 SCHOLARSHIP. 
Preference given to a descendant of 
the Class of 1909. 

THE CLASS OF 1914 SCHOLARSHIP. 
THE CLASS OF 1915 SCHOLARSHIP. 
Preference given to a descendant of 
the Class of 1915. 

THE CLASS OF 1917 SCHOLARSHIP. 
Preference given to a descendant of 
the Class of 1917. 

THE CLASS OF 1918 SCHOLARSHIP. 
Preference given to a descendant of 
the Class of 1918. 

THE CLASS OF 1921 SCHOLARSHIP. 
Preference given to a descendant of 
the Class of 1921. 

THE CLASS OF 1928 SCHOLARSHIP 
Preference given to a descendant of 
the Class of 1928. 

THE CLASS OF 1930 SCHOLARSHIP. 
Preference given to a descendant of 
the Class of 1930. 

THE CLASS OF 1935 RED MALCOLM 
SCHOLARSHIP. Preference given to a 
descendant of the Class of 1935. 

THE CLASS OF 1938 SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE CLASS OF 1960 DR. GILBERT 
MALCOLM SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE JOEL CLASTER MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE JOSEPH AND MARY STRONG 
CLEMENS SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed 
by Joseph Clemens. Awarded to stu¬ 
dents studying for the ministry of 
The United Methodist Church. 

THE CARRIE A.W. COBB SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. Endowed in memory of the 
Reverend Charles H. Rorer, D.D. 
Awarded to students preparing for 
the ministry. 

THE JOHN O. COCKEY, JR. MEMO¬ 
RIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by 
John O. Cockey and Mrs. R.M. Sheri¬ 
dan. 

THE MONCURE DANIEL CONWAY 
SCHOLARSHIP. Established by gift 
of Eleanor Conway Sawyer, grand¬ 
daughter of Moncure Conway. 


THE ELEANOR COOPER SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. 

THE CORSON SCHOLARSHIPS. En¬ 
dowed in honor of Bishop Fred P. Cor¬ 
son and Frances B. Corson by the 
Wyoming Conference of The United 
Methodist Church. Awarded to United 
Methodist students from the Wyoming 
Conference. 

THE NATHAN DODSON CORTRIGHT 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed 
by Mrs. Emma Cortright Keen. 
Awarded to a student preparing for 
the ministry. 

THE MR. AND MRS. ROBERT B. 
DAVIES SCHOLARSHIP. Awarded to 
United Methodist students from 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. 

THE S. ADELBERT DELUDE SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. Preference given to a stu¬ 
dent from New York. 

THE DICKINSON COLLEGE FRATER¬ 
NITY SCHOLARSHIPS. Endowed by 
the alumni of the local chapters of 
the ten national fraternities repre¬ 
sented on campus. The annual income 
from each of these separate frater¬ 
nity funds is awarded with preference 
given to active members of the respec¬ 
tive fraternities. The College makes 
available funds equal to the amount 
of this scholarship for female stu¬ 
dents eligible for financial aid. 

THE LUCY HOLT DONEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Jean, 
Hugh and John Doney. 

THE SMITH ELY SCHOLARSHIP. Pref¬ 
erence given to students from New 
York City and vicinity. 

THE WILLIAM SCHUYLER EVES MEM¬ 
ORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Preference 
given to male students preparing for 
the ministry. The College makes avail¬ 
able funds equal to the amount of 
this scholarship for female students 
eligible for financial aid. 

THE FARMER'S TRUST COMPANY 
SCHOLARSHIP. Preference given to 
the son or daughter of an employee 
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of the Farmer's Trust Company, Car¬ 
lisle, Pa. 

THE ROBERT M. FERGUSON, JR. 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed 
by Grace C. Vale. 

THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. Endowed by Henry Logan '10 
to assist in educating qualified stu¬ 
dents from the Church or Presbytery. 

THE E. HAROLD AND FLORENCE F. 
FRANTZ SCHOLARSHIP. Established 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frantz. Awarded to 
a freshman man or woman. Selection 
is based on evidence of sound char¬ 
acter and intellectual promise and 
also on potential for service to Dick¬ 
inson and the wider community. 

THE FREEMAN SCHOLARSHIP. En¬ 
dowed by Frank A. Freeman, Esq. 

THE MELVILLE GAMBRILL MEMO¬ 
RIAL SCHOLARSHIP. To provide for 
young men preparing for the ministry. 
The College makes available funds 
equal to the amount of this scholar¬ 
ship for female students eligible for 
financial aid. 

THE DR. AND MRS. FORNEY P. 
GEORGE SCHOLARSHIPS. For stu¬ 
dents demonstrating a commitment 
to human values and the delivery of 
medical services on a humanistic 
basis who are preparing to enter the 
medical professions, including den¬ 
tistry. 

THE JOHN GILLESPIE MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Miss Kate 
S. Gillespie as a memorial to her father. 

THE M. BRANDT GOODYEAR 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE EDNA GRACE GOODYEAR 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed 
by Samuel M. Goodyear, a former 
Trustee of the College. Preference 
given to students from Carlisle, Pa.; 
secondly, to students from Cumber¬ 
land County, Pa.; and lastly, other 
eligible students. 

THE JOHN H. HACKENBERG SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. Awarded to a student pre¬ 


paring for the United Methodist min¬ 
istry. 

THE HERBERT G. AND NELLE P. 
HAMME SCHOLARSHIP. Preference 
given to foreign students studying at 
Dickinson College. 

THE HAVERSTICK AND SNAVELY 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE J. FRED HEISSE SCHOLARSHIP. 
Endowed by his brother, E. W. Heisse. 
THE HONORABLE E. FOSTER HELLER 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Anna C. 
Halsey. Awarded to male students 
requiring funds to continue their Dick¬ 
inson education. The College makes 
available funds equal to the amount 
of this scholarship for female students 
eligible for financial aid. 

THE HORN SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed 
by J. Edward Horn. 

THE BRUCE HUGHES SCHOLARSHIP 

THE WILLIAM ALBERT HUTCHI¬ 
SON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. En¬ 
dowed by the Conway Hall Alumni 
Association. Preference given to 
descendants of former students of 
Conway Hall. 

THE BENJAMIN D. JAMES SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. Established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J Wise in honor of Dr. James 
who is Richard V.C. Watkins Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus of Psychology and 
Education. During his 36 years as a 
member of the faculty, Dr. James also 
held appointments as dean of ad¬ 
missions and dean of students at 
Dickinson. 

THE CHARLES H. B. KENNEDY 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed 
by members of the "D" Club. 

THE LEONA B. KLINE AND SIDNEY 
D. KLINE SCHOLARSHIP. Awarded 
with preference to entering students 
who have formally declared their 
intent to pursue a profession of or¬ 
dained ministry in a Protestant reli¬ 
gious denomination. Grants are renew¬ 
able for the sophomore, junior and 
senior years providing the recipient 
continues preparation for the ministry. 
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THE DAVID R. SIEBER - IRVING E. 
KLINE - MABLE SIEBER KLINE 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

LAFAYETTE AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Henry 
Logan '10 to assist in educating a 
qualified student from the Church or 
Presbytery. 

THE MERKEL LANDIS SCHOLARSHIP. 
Preference given to students from 
Carlisle, Pa.; secondly, to students from 
Cumberland County, Pa.; and lastly, 
other eligible students. 

THE ALBANUS CHARLES LOGAN 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed 
by Maria Dickinson Logan. Preference 
given to a male graduate of German¬ 
town High School. The College makes 
available funds equal to the amount 
of this scholarship for female students 
eligible for financial aid. 

THE HENRY LOGAN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE GEORGE LANE LOW SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. Endowed by Miss Elizabeth A. 
Low '91, in memory of her brother, to 
aid deserving students, with preference 
to be given to students residing in 
Columbia County, Pennsylvania. 

THE JOHN B. LUCAS SCHOLARSHIP. 
To assist a freshman student from 
Wilmington, Delaware. Preference 
given to the son or daughter of an 
employee of the Penn-Central Com¬ 
pany or a former employee of the 
Atlas Powder Company, now a divi¬ 
sion o.f I.C.I. Americas, Inc. 

THE RICHARD H. McANDREWS 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by the 
wearers of the "D" in memory of 
Associate Professor Emeritus R.H. 
McAndrews of the Department of 
Physical Education. 

THE CHARLES WATSON McKEEHAN 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Mary A. 
McKeehan and Charles L. McKeehan 
in memory of their husband and father, 
a Trustee of the College, 1879-95. 

THE BESSIE McCULLOUGH MEMO¬ 
RIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by 
her. husband. 


THE ANTHONY MACH MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Preference given to 
a student entering the final.year of 
studies in Economics. 

C.H. MASLAND & SONS SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. Preference given to sons and 
daughters of employees of C.H. Mas- 
land & Sons, Carlisle, Pa. and then 
to residents of Carlisle or adjacent 
territory, and lastly to other eligible 
students. 

THE MAY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed in memory 
of Joseph M. and Aimee L. May. Pref¬ 
erence given to students from the 
Greater New York area. 

THE BISHOP WILLIAM VERNON 
MIDDLETON SCHOLARSHIP. En 
dowed by the Claude Worthington 
Benedum Foundation. Preference 
given to students from West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania. 

THE ARTHUR MILBY SCHOLARSHIP. 
Endowed by Miss Mary R. Burton. 
Preference given to young men pre¬ 
paring for the ministry. The College 
makes available funds equal to the 
amount of this scholarship for female 
students eligible for financial aid. 

THE THEODORE F. MILLER SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. 

THE WILLIAM VAN AXEN MILLER 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 
Established in 1968 by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Miller. 

THE ROY W. MOHLER SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. Endowed by his former students 
at Jefferson Medical School and 
others. Given in the second semester 
of the senior year to that student with 
the greatest need who has been ac¬ 
cepted for admission to medical school 
the following year. 

THE MONAGHAN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, DILLSBURG, PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA, SCHOLARSHIPS. Endowed 
by Henry Logan '10 to assist in educa¬ 
ting qualified students from the Church 
or Presbytery. 

THE THOMAS MONTGOMERY 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Colonel 
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Robert H. Montgomery, L. L. D., in 
memory of his father. 

THE MARLIN E. OLMSTED SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS. Endowed by Mrs. Vance C. 
McCormick in memory of her husband, 
an honorary alumnus of the College. 

THE CHARLES E. PETTINOS SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. Endowed by the Charles E. 
and Joy C. Pettinos Foundation in 
memory of Mr. Pettinos, a former 
College trustee. 

THE READER'S DIGEST FOUNDA¬ 
TION SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE ERNEST C. AND MIMA J. REI- 
SINGER SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by 
Reisinger Brothers, Inc., Carlisle, Pa. 
Preference given to sons and daughters 
of employees of Reisinger Brothers, 
Inc. 

THE ROBERT F. RICH MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Endowed by Robert 
F. and Patti Rich and the Woolrich 
Woolen Mills with preference given to 
children of Woolrich Woolen Mills 
employees. 

THE HORACE ELTON ROGERS 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by his 
friends in honor of his devoted ser¬ 
vice to his alma mater. Awarded to 
a student majoring in the physical 
sciences, with preference given to 
young men and women majoring 
in chemistry. 

THE HOWARD LANE RUBENDALL 
SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP. Established 
by Wheel and Chain and Omicron 
Delta Kappa in honor of Dr. Howard 
Lane Rubendall, president of the Col- 
ledge, 1961-75. Endowed by students 
and friends. Awarded annually, at the 
discretion of the president, to a rising 
senior on the basis of superior aca¬ 
demic achievement and demonstrated 
leadership in the College community. 

THE RUBENDALL SCHOLARS PRO¬ 
GRAM. Established in 1975 in honor 
of Dr. Howard Lane Rubendall, presi¬ 
dent of the College, 1961-75. Endowed 
by friends and alumni in recognition 
of his commitment to students. Ruben¬ 
dall Scholarships are available to in¬ 


coming freshmen and may be held 
by a student throughout his or her 
career at the College. Awarded on 
the basis of outstanding ability with 
first consideration to applicants who 
have the greatest financial need. 

THE EDGAR H. RUE MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. Endowed by 
a friend in memory of Edgar H. Rue, 
Class of 1913. 

THE MARY SACHS SCHOLARSHIP. 
Endowed by the trustees of the Estate 
of Miss Mary Sachs. 

THE WILMER WESLEY SALMON 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Cora 
Belle Salmon in memory of her hus¬ 
band, a trustee of the College, 1913-31. 

THE VALERIE SCHALL SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. Preference given to students 
preparing for the United Methodist 
ministry. 

THE CHARLES T. SCHOEN SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIPS. 

THE ARNOLD BISHOP AND MARY 
AGNES SHAW SCHOLARSHIP. En¬ 
dowed by Miss Clara W. Shaw, Mrs. 
Bertha Shaw Nevling, Mrs. Jeanne 
Shaw Bailey, Calvin Bishop Shaw 
and Charles M. Shaw. 

THE JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Mary 
T. Snowden Stansfield in memory of 
her father. Preference given to a 
student pursuing a legal career. 

THE MARY ANN OCKER SPITAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Preference given to 
a student preparing for the ministry 
or a related career. 

THE WILLIAM M. STAUFFER SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. 

THE CAPTAIN JOHN ZUG STEESE 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Mrs. 
Anna Zug Schaeffer Steese. Given to 
an upperclassman who has excelled 
in mathematics and in service to the 
College. 

THE MARTIN VAN BLARCOM 
SCHOLARSHIP. Preference to be given 
to a resident of Westchester County, 
New York. 
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THE MOSES VAN CAMPEN CHAPTER 
D.A.R. SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by 
Miss Elizabeth A. Low. Preference 
given to students from Columbia 
County, Pa. 

THE JULIA VAN DUSEN SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. Endowed by Henry Logan '10. 
Preference given to residents of the 
Greater New York City area. 

THE ALBERT AND NAOMI WATSON 
SCHOLARSHIP. Preference given to 
a student from Carlisle. 

THE M. WILLIAM WEDELL SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. Endowed by Meta Hofer in 
memory of her brother. 

THE M. HELEN LEHMAN WHIT- 
MOYER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
Endowed by Raymond B. Whitmoyer 
'13 in memory of his wife. 

THE ELLA STICKNEY WILLEY SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. 

THE ANNIE WINDOLPH SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. Awarded to a student or stu¬ 
dents preparing for a career in den¬ 
tistry. 

THE ROBERT J. AND JOANNE HAR- 
DICK WISE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM WOOD 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Miss 
Sarah Wood. 

THE HELEN KISNER WOODWARD 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Endowed by Helen 
Kisner Woodward '08. 

THE HUGH B. WOODWARD SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIPS. Endowed by the Hugh B. 
Woodward '08 and Helen K. Wood¬ 
ward '08 Trust. 

THE EMMELINE MATILDA VAN 
RENSSELAER YARD MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Endowed by John 
L. Yard, in memory of his wife. Pref¬ 
erence given to students preparing 
to enter the ministry. 

THE CHARLES K. ZUG MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP. Endowed by Lemuel 
Towers Appold, Esq. '82 in memory 
of Charles K. Zug '80, a trustee of 
the College. 


THE LLOYD A. AND MABEL K. BURK¬ 
HOLDER FUND provides permanent 
endowment for the Lloyd A. and 
Mabel K. Burkholder Scholarship and 
the Lloyd A. and Mabel K. Burkholder 
Public Affairs Symposium at Dickin¬ 
son College. 

LOAN FUNDS 

THE CORNELIA C. THUMM FUND. 

THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA¬ 
TION FOUNDATION FOR EDUCA¬ 
TION IN ECONOMICS LOAN SCHOL¬ 
ARSHIP. 

THE EMILY MAY PHELPS ATWOOD 
LOAN FUND. Established by her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew H. 
Phelps. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH STU¬ 
DENT LOAN FUND. For members of 
that Church. 

THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CON¬ 
FERENCE LOAN FUND. 

THE EMERGENCY LOAN FUND. Ad¬ 
ministered by the Dean of Educa¬ 
tional Services. 

THE CLARA RIEGEL STINE FUND. 
Used to assist students studying for 
the ministry of The United Meth¬ 
odist Church. 

THE MARIA ELIZABETH VALE STU¬ 
DENT SELF-HELP FUND. Endowed by 
Ruby R. Vale, Esq. '98 in memory of 
his daughter. 

THE MARY A. WILCOX MEMORIAL 
FUND. Endowed by A. Dorothea 
Wilcox. 

Students of the College may be eligible 
for other scholarship and loan funds 
which are not administered by the 
College. Information concerning all 
loan opportunities may be obtained 
from the director of financial aid or 
from the treasurer of the College. 
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Dickinson College Calendar 


Fall 1979 Semester 

New Student Orientation Begins — Saturday, September 1 

Registration — Tuesday, September 4 

Convocation — Tuesday, September 4 

Classes Begin — Wednesday, September 5 

Last Day to Add Courses — Tuesday, September 25 

Last Day to Drop Courses — Tuesday, September 25 

Last Day to Change From or To Pass/Fail — Tuesday, September 25 

Last Day to Drop In Level — Thursday, October 4 

Roll Call — Friday, October 19 

Pre-registration for the Spring 1980 Semester — Week of November 12 
Thanksgiving Vacation — 5 p.m., Friday, November 16 to 8 a m., Monday, 
November 26 

Classes End — Friday, December 14 

Final Examinations — Monday, December 17 through Saturday, 
December 22 

All Grades Due — by NOON, Thursday, )anuary 3 

Spring 1980 Semester 

New Student Orientation — Monday, January 21 

Registration — Tuesday, January 22 

Classes Begin — Wednesday, January 23 

Last Day to Add Courses — Tuesday, February 12 

Last Day to Drop Courses — Tuesday, February 12 

Last Day to Change From or To Pass/Fail — Tuesday, February 12 

Last Day to Drop In Level — Thursday, February 21 

Roll Call — Friday, March 7 

Spring Vacation — 5 p.m., Friday, March 14 to 8 a.m., Monday, March 24 
Pre-registration for the Fall 1980 Semester — Week of March 31 
Classes End — Friday, May 2 

Reading Period — Monday and Tuesday, May 5 & 6 
Final Examinations — Wednesday through Saturday, May 7-10; and 
Monday, Tuesday, May 12 & 13 
Senior Grades Due — by NOON, Wednesday, May 14 
All Other Grades Due — by NOON, Tuesday, May 20 
Baccalaureate — 10:30 a.m., Sunday, May 18 
Commencement — 3:00 p.m., Sunday, May 18 
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